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THE LAST OF THE TROUBADOURS 


Inexorably Sam Galloway saddled his pony. 
He was going away from the Rancho Altito at the 
end of a three months’ visit. It is not to be expected 
that a guest should put up with wheat coffee and 
biscuits yellow-streaked with saleratus for longer 
than that. Nick Napoleon, the big Negro man cook, 
had never been able to make good biscuits. Once 
before, when Nick was cooking at the Willow Ranch, 
Sam had been forced to fly from his cuisine^ after 
only a six-weeks’ sojourn. 

On Sam’s face was an expression of sorrow, deepened 
with regret and slightly tempered by the patient 
forgiveness of a connoisseur who cannot be understood. 
But very firmly and inexorably he buckled his saddle- 
cinches, looped his stake-rope and hung it to his 
saddle-horn, tied his slicker and coat on the cantle, 
and looped his quirt on his right wrist. The Merry- 
dews (householders of the Rancho Altito), men, 
women, children, and servants, vassals, visitors, em- 
ployes, dogs, and casual callers were grouped in the 
‘‘gallery” of the ranch house, all with faces set to 
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the tune of melancholy and grief. For, as the coming 
of Sam Galloway to any ranch, camp, or cabin between 
the rivers Frio or Bravo del Norte aroused joy, so 
Ms departure caused mourning and distress. 

And then, during absolute silence, except for the 
bumping of a hind elbow of a hound dog as he pursued 
s wicked flea, Sam tenderly and carefully tied his 
guitar across his saddle on top of his slicker and coat. 
The guitar was in a green duck bag ; and if you catch 
the significance of it, it explains Sam. 

Sam Galloway was the Last of the Troubadours. 
Of course you know about the troubadours. The 
encyclopaedia says they flourished between the eleventh 
and the thirteenth centuries. What they flourished 
doesn’t seem clear — you may be pretty sure it wasn’t 
a sword: maybe it was a fiddlebow, or a forkful of 
spaghetti, or a lady’s scarf. Anyhow, Sam Galloway 
was one of ’em. 

Sam put on a martyred expression as he mounted 
his pony. But the expression on his face was hilarious 
compared with the one on his pony’s. You see, a 
pony gets to know his rider mighty well, and it is not 
unlikely that cow ponies in pastures and at hitching 
racks had often guyed Sam’s pony for being ridden by 
a guitar player instead of by a rollicking, cussing, 
all-wool cowboy. No man is a hero to his saddle- 
horse. And even an escalator in a department store 
might be excused for tripping up a troubadour. 
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Straight as topography permitted, Sam rode to 
the sheep ranch of old man Ellison. A visit to a sheep 
ranch seemed to him desirable just then. There had 
been too many people, too much noise, argument, 
competition, confusion, at Rancho Altito. He had 
never conferred upon old man Ellison the favour of 
sojouniing at his ranch; but he knew he would be 
welcome. The troubadour is his own passport every- 
where. The Workers in the castle let down the 
drawbridge to him, and the Baron sets him at his left 
hand at table in the banquet hall. There ladies smile 
upon him and applaud his songs and stories, while 
the Workers bring boars’ heads and flagons. If the 
Baron nods once or twdce in his carved oaken chair, 
he does not do it maliciously. 

Old man Ellison welcomed the troubadour flatter- 
ingly. He had often heard praises of Sam Galloway 
from other ranchmen who had been complimented by 
his visits, but had never aspired to such an honour 
for his own humble barony. I say barony because 
old man Ellison was the Last of the Barons. Of 
course, Mr. Bulwer-Lytton lived too early to know 
him, or he wouldn’t have conferred that sobriquet 
upon Warwick. In life it is the duty and the function 
of the Baron to provide work for the Workers and 
lodging and shelter for the Troubadours. 

Old man Ellison was a shrunken old man, with a 
short, yellow-white beard and a face lined and seamed 
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by past-and-gone smiles. His ranch was a little 
two-room box house in a grove of hackberry trees in 
the lonesoniest part of the sheep country. His house- 
hold consisted of a Kiowa Indian man cook, four 
hounds, a pet sheep, and a half-tamed coyote chained 
to a fence-post. He owned 8,000 sheep, w^hich he 
ran on two sections of leased land many thousands 
of acres neither leased nor owned. Three or four times 
a year some one who spoke his language w^ould ride 
up to Ills gate and exchange a few bald ideas with 
him. Those were red-letter days to old man Ellison. 
Then in what illuminated, embossed, and gorgeously 
decorated capitals must have been wuuttcn the day 
on wKich a troubadour — a troubadour who, accord- 
ing to the encyclopa'dia, should have flourished be- 
tween the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries — 
drew rein at the gates of his baronial castle ! 

Old man Ellison’s smiles came back and filled his 
wrinkles when he saw Sam. He hurried out of the 
house in his shuffling, limping way to greet him. 

^Tlello, Mr. Ellison,” called Sam cheerfully. 
‘^Thouglit Fd drop over and see you a while. Notice 
you’ve had fine rains on your range. Tliej" ought 
to make good grazing for j^our spring lambs.” 

‘^^Well, well, w'cll,” said old man Ellison. 
mighty glad to see 3'OU, Sam. I never thouglit you’d 
take the trouble to ride over to as out-of-the-way an 
old ranch as this. But you’re mighty welcome. ’Light. 
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Fve got a sack of new oats in the kitchen — shall I 
bring out a feed for your hoss 

‘^ats for him?” said Sam, derisivel3\ ^^No, sir-ee. 
He’s as fat as a pig now on grass. He don’t get rode 
enough to keep him in condition. I’ll just turn liim 
in the horse pasture with a drag rope on if you don’t 
mind.” 

1 am positive that never during the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries did Baron, Troubadour, and 
Worker amalgamate as harmoniously as their parallels 
did that evening at old man Ellison’s sheep ranch. 
The Kiowa’s biscuits were light and tasty and his 
coffee strong. Ineradicable hospitality and appre- 
ciation glowed on old man Ellison’s weather-tanned 
face. As for the troubadour, he said to himself that 
he had stumbled upon pleasant places indeed. A well- 
cooked, abundant meal, a host whom his lightest 
attempt to entertain seemed to delight far beyond 
the merits of the exertion, and the reposeful atmos- 
phere that his sensitive soul at that time craved united 
to confer upon him a satisfaction and luxurious ease 
that he had seldom found on his tours of the ranches. 

After die delectable supper, Sam untied the green 
duck bag and took out his guitar. Not by way of pay- 
ment, mind you — neither Sam Galloway nor any other 
of the true troubadours are lineal descendants of the 
late Tommy Tucker. You have read of Tommy 
Tucker in the works of the esteemed but often ob- 
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scare Mother Goose. Tommy Tucker sang for his 
supper. No true troubadour would do that. He 
would have his supper, and then sing for Art’s sake. 

Sam Galloway’s repertoire comprised about fifty 
funny stories and between thirty and forty songs. 
He by no means stopped there. He could talk through 
twenty cigarettes on any topic that you brought up. 
And he never sat up when he could lie down; and 
never stood when he could sit. I am strongly disposed 
to linger with him, for I am drawing a portrait as 
well as a blunt pencil and a tattered thesaurus will 
allow. 

I wish you could have seen him : he was small and 
tough and inactive beyond the power of imagination 
to conceive. He wore an ultramarine-blue woollen 
shirt laced down the front with a pearl-gray, exag- 
gerated sort of shoestring, indestructible brown duck 
slothes, inevitable high-heeled boots with Mexican 
spurs, and a Mexican straw sombrero. 

That evening Sarn and old man Ellison dragged 
their chairs out under the hackberry trees. They 
lighted cigarettes ; and the troubadour gaily touched 
his guitar. Many of the songs he sang were the 
weird, melancholy, minor-keyed cancicmes that he 
had learned from the Mexican sheep herders and 
•naqueros. One, in particular, charmed and soothed 
the soul of the lonely baron. It was a favourite song 
of the sheep herders, beginning : **Huile^ huUe, 
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which being translated means, ‘Tly, fly, 
little dove.’^ Sam sang it for old man Ellison many 
times that evening. 

The troubadour stayed on at the old man’s ranch. 
There was peace and quiet and appreciation there, 
such as he had not found in the noisy camps of the 
cattle kings. No audience in the world could have 
crowned the work of poet, musician, or artist with 
more worshipful and unflagging approval than that 
bestowed upon his efforts by old man Ellison. No 
visit by a royal personage to a humble woodchopper 
or peasant could have been received with more flatter- 
ing thankfulness and joy. 

On a cool, canvas-covered cot in the shade of the 
hackberry trees Sam Galloway passed the greater 
part of his time. There he rolled his brown paper 
cigarettes, read such tedious literature as the ranch 
afforded, and added to his repertoire of improvisa- 
tions that he played so expertly on his guitar. To him, 
as a slave ministering to a great lord, the Kiowa 
brought cool water from the red jar hanging under the 
brush shelter, and food when ho called for it. The 
prairie zephyrs fanned him mildly ; mocking-birds at 
morn and eve competed with but scarce equalled the 
sweet melodies of his lyre ; a perfumed stillness seemed 
to fill all his world. While old man Ellison was potter- 
ing among his flocks of sheep on his mile-an-hour pony, 
and while the Kiowa took his siesta in the burning 
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sunshine at the end of the kitchen, Sara would lie 
on his cot thinking what a happy world he lived in, 
and how kind it is to the ones whose mission in life 
it is to give entertainment and pleasure. Here he 
had food and lodging as good as he had ever longed 
for; absolute immunity from care or exertion or 
strife; an endless welcome, and a host whose delight 
at the sixteenth repetition of a song or a story was as 
keen as at its initial giving. Was there ever a trouba- 
dour of old who struck upon as voyal a castle in his 
wanderings.^ While he lay thus, meditating upon 
his blessings, little browm cottontails would shyly 
frolic through the yard ; a covey of wdiite-topknotted 
blue quail w^ould run past, in single file, twenty yards 
away; a paisano bird, out hunting for tarantulas, 
would hop upon the fence and salute him with sweeping 
flourishes of its long tail. In the eighty-acre horse 
pasture the pony with the Dantesque face grew fat 
and almost smiling. The troubadour was at the end 
of his wanderings. 

Old man Ellison was his own mciero.^. That means 
that he supplied his sheep camps with wood, water, 
and rations by his own labours instead of hiring a 
•vaciero. On small ranches it is often done. 

One morning he started for the camp of Incarnacion 
Felipe de la Cruz y Monto Piedras (one of his sheep 
herders) with the week’s usual rations of brown beans, 
coffee, meal, and sugar. Two miles away on the trail 
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from old Fort Ewing lie met, face to face, a terrible 
being called King James, mounted on a fierj, pranc- 
ing, Kentucky-bred liorse. 

King James’s real name was James King; but 
people reversed it because it seemed to fit him better, 
and also because it seemed to please his majesty. 
King James was the biggest cattleman between the 
Alamo plaza in San Ant one and Bill Hopper’s saloon 
in Brownsville. Also he w'as the loudest and most 
offensive bully and braggart and bad man in southwest 
Texas. And he always made good whenever he 
bragged ; and the more noise he made the more dan- 
gerous he was. In the story papers it is always the 
quiet, mild-mannered man with light blue ej^es and 
a low voice wdio turns out to be really dangerous; 
but in real life and in this story such is not the case. 
Give me my choice between assaulting a large, loud- 
mouthed rough-houser and an inoffensive stranger 
with blue eyes sitting quietly in a corner, and you will 
see something doing in the corner every time. 

King James, as I intended to say earlier, was a 
fierce, two-hundred-pound, sunburned, blond man, 
as pink as an October strawberry, and with two hori- 
zontal slits under shaggy red eyebrows for eyes. On 
that day he wore a flannel shirt that was tan-coloured, 
with the exception of certain large areas which were 
darkened by transudations due to the summer sun. 
There seemed to be otfapr clothing and gamishings 
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about him, such as brown duck trousers stuffed into 
immense boots, and red handkerchiefs and revolvers ; 
and a shotgun laid across his saddle and a leather 
belt with millions of cartridges shining in it — but 
jour mind skidded off such accessories; what held 
your gaze was just the two little horizontal slits that 
he used for eyes. 

This was the man that old man Ellison met on the 
jfcrail ; and when you count up in the baron’s favour 
that he was sixty-five and weighed ninety-eight 
pounds and had heard of King James’s record and 
Jhat he (the baron) had a hankering for the vita 
simplex and had no gun with him and wouldn’t have 
used it if be had, you can’t censure him if I tell you 
that the smiles with which the troubadour had filled 
his wrinkles went out of them and left them plain 
wrinkles again. But he was not the kind of baron 
that flies from danger. He reined in the mile-an-hour 
pony (no difficult feat), and saluted the formidable 
monarch. 

King James expressed himself with royal directness, 

‘TTou’re that old snoozer that’s running sheep on 
this range, ain’t you?” said he. ^‘What right have 
you got to do it? Do you own any land, or lease 
any ?” 

have two sections leased from the state,” said 
old man Ellison, mildly. 

^‘Not by no means you haven’t,” said King James. 


n mmr 
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“Your lease expired jesterduv; ami I iia.i a nsan at 
the land office on tlie minute to take it up. ^ i>u 
don’t control a foot of gra.s.s in Texas. Vuii .^h. . p 
men have got to git. Your tinie’.s up. It ’> a cat i !■■ 
country, and there ain’t any room in it for suo../. a- 
This range you’ve got your .sheep on i^ inau. I’m 
putting up a wire fence, forty hy -sixty nuk > ; ami it 
there’s a sheep inside of it wlien it’.s done ii’ii he a 
dead one. I’ll give you a week to imue your-. h« ay. 
If they ain’t gone hy tiicn, I’ll .send .six tneii ou r her.- 
■with Winchesters to ni.ake mutton out v! tin «ho!e 
lot. And if I find you liere at the .same time (hm i i 
what you’ll get.” 

King James patted the Iireech of his shot „;uu 
warninglj’. 

Old man Ellison rode on to the camp of Inrariiaeii'.ii. 
He sighed many times, and tlie «riidd> •. m in t I i.'.* 
grew deeper. Humours that the old ordi r n.i . ah'"d 
to change had reached liim liefore. 'I'in u.dn! J ’j . .• 
Grass was in sigiit. Other tnmiilti. Ion, hut In , n 
accumulating upon hl.s shuuider-.. il., tiork* lu i.* 
decreasing instead of growing; the priee of w.i d 
was declining at every clip; even Hraii.lmn, th>- 
storekeeper at I'rio City, at winue .stuiT In- !>■( ight 
his ranch supplies, wa.s dunning liim for hi . 1 ni -.n 
months’ bill and threatening to cut iis'm oti'. ,\ii.l 
so tins last greaie.st calamity .sudd, nix (i. dt out 
him by the terrible King James wa.s a cni dier. 
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When the old man got back to the ranch at sunset 
he found Sam Galloway lying on his cotj propped 
against a roll of blankets and wool sacks, fingering 
his guitar. 

‘^Hello, Uncle Ben,” the troubadour called, cheer- 
fully. ‘^You rolled in early this evening. I been 
trying a new twist on the Spanish Fandango to-day. 
I just about got it. Here’s how she goes — listen,” 

‘^That’s fine, that’s mighty fine,” said old man 
Ellison, sitting on the kitchen step and rubbing his 
white, Scotch-terrier whiskers. reckon you’ve got 
all the musicians beat east and west, Sam, as far as the 
roads are cut out.” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” said Sam, reflectively. ‘^But 
I certainly do get there on variations. I guess I 
can handle anything in five flats about as well as any 
of ’em. But you look kind of fagged out, Uncle 
Ben — ain’t you feeling right well this evening?” 

“Little tired ; that’s all, Sam. If you ain’t played 
yourself out, let’s have that Mexican piece that 
starts off with: huile, palomita* It seems 

that that song always kind of soothes and comforts 
me after I’ve been riding far or anything bothers me.” 

“Why, seguramente, senor,^^ said Sam. “I’ll hit 
her up for you as often as you like. And before I 
forget about it, Uncle Ben, you want to jerk Brad- 
shaw up about them last hams he sent us. They’re 
just a little bit strong.” 
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A inaB sixty-five years oldj living on a sheep ranch 
and beset by a complication of disasters, cannot 
snccessfully and continuously dissemble. Moreover, 
a troubadour has eyes quick to see unhappiness in 
others around him — because it disturbs his own ease. 
So, on the next day, Sam again questioned the old 
man about his air of sadness and abstraction. Then 
old man Ellison told him the story of King James’s 
threats and orders and that pale melancholy and red 
imn appeared to have marked him for their own. 
The troubadour took the new^s thoughtfully. He 
had heard much about King James. 

On the third day of the seven days of grace allowed 
liim by the autocrat of the range, old man Ellison 
drove his buckboard to Frio City to fetch some neces- 
sary supplies for the ranch. Bradshaw was hard 
but not implacable. He divided the old man’s order 
by two, and let him have a little more time. One 
article secured was a new, fine ham for the pleasure 
of the troubadour. 

Five miles out of Frio City on his way home the 
old man met King James riding into town. His 
majesty could never look anything but fierce and 
menacing, but to-day his slits of eyes appeared to be 
a little wider than they usually were. 

“Good day,” said the king, gruffly. “I’ve been 
wanting to see you. I hear it said by a cowman 
^om Sandy yesterday that you was from Jackson 
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old saying at Iiome, that the J ackson County Reeveses 
and Kings would stick closer by each other than 
chestnut burrs. Well, I’m a King yet whenever I 
run across a Reeves. So you look out for me along 
about sundown to-morrow, and don’t worry about 
nothing. Shouldn’t wonder if the dry spell don’t kill 
out the young grass.” 

Old man Ellison drove happily ranchward. Once 
more the smiles filled out his wrinkles. Very suddenly, 
by the magic of kinship and the good that lies some- 
where in all hearts, his troubles had been removed. 

On reaching the ranch he found that Sam Galloway 
■was not there. Elis guitar hung by its buckskin 
string to a hackberry limb, moaning as the gulf 
breeze blew across its masterless strings. 

The Kiowa endeavoured to explain. 

he catch pony,” said he, ‘^and say he ride 
to Frio City. What for no can damn sabe. Say 
he come back to-night. Maybe so. That all.” 

As the first stars came out the troubadour rode 
back to his haven. He pastured his pony and went 
into the house, his spurs jingling martially. 

Old man Ellison sat at the kitchen table, having 
a tin cup of before-supper colFee. He look contented 
and pleased. 

Sam,” said he, darned glad to see ye 
back. I don’t know how I managed to get along on 
this ranch, anyhow, before ye dropped in to cheer 
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things up. I^U bet ye’ve been skylarking around 
with some of them Frio City gals, now, that’s kept 
ye so late.” 

And then old man Ellison took another look at 
Sam’s face and saw that the minstrel had changed 
to the man of action. 

And while Sam is unbuckling from his waist old 
man Ellison’s six-shooter, that the latter had left 
behind when he drove to towm, we may well pause 
to remark that anywhere and whenever a troubadour 
lays dowm the guitar and takes up the sword trouble 
is sure to follow. It is not the expert thrust of Athos 
nor the cold skill of Aramis nor the iron wrist of 
Porthos that we have to fear — it is the Gascon’s 
fury — the wuld and unacademic attack of the trouba- 
dour — the sword of D’Artagnan. 

“I done it,” said Sam. wxnt over to Frio City 
to do it. I couldn’t let him put the skibunk on you. 
Uncle Ben. I met him in Summers’s saloon. I 
know^ed what to do. I said a few^ things to him that 
nobody else heard. He reached for his gun first — 
half a dozen fellow’s saw him do it — but I got mine 
unlimbered first. Three doses I gave him — right 
around the lungs, and a saucer could have covered 
up all of ’em. He W’on’t bother j^^ou no more.” 

^‘This — is — King — J ames — you speak — of ?” 
asked old man Ellison, while he sipped his coffee. 

‘^You bet it was. And they took me before the 
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county judge; and the witnesses what saw him draw 
his gun first was all there. Well, of course, they put 
me under $300 bond to appear before the court, but 
there B'as four or five boys on the spot ready to sign 
the bail. He won’t bother you no more, Uncle Ben. 
You ought to have seen how close them bullet holes 
was together. I reckon playing a guitar as much as 
I do must kind of limber a fellow’s trigger finger up 
a little, don’t you think. Uncle Ben?” 

Then there was a little silence in the castle except 
for the spluttering of a venison steak that the Kiowa 
was cooking. 

said old man Ellison, stroking his white 
whiskers with a tremulous hand, ‘‘would you mind 
getting the guitar and playing that "Huile, huile, 
palomiia" piece once or twice? It alwaj^s seems to 
be kind of soothing and comforting when a man’s 
tired and fagged out.” 

There is no more to be said, except that the title 
of the story is wrong. It should have been called 
“The Last of the Barons.” There never will be an 
end to the troubadours; and now and then it does 
seem that the jingle of their guitars will drown the 
sound of the muffled blows of the pickaxes and trip 
hammers of all the Workers in the world. 
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THE SLEUTHS 

In THE Big City a man will disappear with the 
suddenness and completeness of the flame of a candle 
that is blown out. All the agencies of inquisition — 
the hounds of the trail, the sleuths of the city’s laby- 
rinths, the closet detectives of theory and induction 
— will be invoked to the search. Most often the 
man’s face will be seen no more. Sometimes he will 
reappear in Sheboygan or in the wilds of Terre Haute, 
calling himself one of the synonyms of “Smith,” and 
without memory of events up to a certain time, in- 
cluding his grocer’s bill. Sometimes it will be found, 
after dragging the rivers, and polling the restaurants 
to see if he may be waiting for a well-done sirloin, 
that he lias moved next door. 

This snufHng out of a human being like the erasure 
of a chalk man from a blackboard is one of the most 
impressive themes in dramaturgy. 

The case of JIary Snyder, in point, should not be 
without interest. 

A man of middle age, of the name of Meeks, came 
from the West to New York to find his sister, Mrs. 
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Mary Snyder, a widow, aged fifty-two, who had been 
livin<^ for a year in a tenement house in a crowded 

neiglibourliood. 

At her address he was told that Mary Snyder had 
Bioved away longer than a month before. No one 
could tell him her new address. 

On coming out Mr. Meeks addressed a policeman 
who was standing on the comer, and explained his 
dilemma. 

sister is yery poor,” lie said, “and I am 
anxious to find her. I have recently made quite a 
lot of money in a lead mine, and I want her to share my 
prosperity. There is no use in advertising her, be- 
cause she cannot read.” 

The policeman pulled his moustache and looked 
so thoughtful and mighty that Meeks could almost 
feel the joyful tears of his sister Mary dropping upon 
his bright blue tie. 

“You go down in the Canal Street neighbourhood,” 
said the policeman, “and get a j ob drivin’ the biggest 
dray you can find. There’s old women always gettin’ 
knocked over by drays down there. Y'ou might see 
’er among ’em. If you don’t want to do that you 
better go ’round to headquarters and get ’em to put 
a fly cop onto the dame.” 

At police headquarters, Meeks received ready 
assistance. A general alarm was sent out, and copies 
of a photograph of Mary Snyder that her brother had 
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were flistributed among the stations. In Mulberry 
Street the chief assigned Detective Mullins to the case. 

The detective took Meeks aside and said: 

^^This is not a very difficult case to unravel. Shave 
off your whiskers, fill your pockets wdth good cigars, 
and meet me in the cafe of the Waldorf at three 
o’clock this afternoon,” 

Meeks obeyed. He found Mullins there. They 
had a bottle of wine, while the detective asked ques- 
tions concerning the missing woman. 

^‘Now,” said Mullins, ^^New York is a big city, 
but we’ve got the detective business systematized. 
There are two ways we can go about finding your 
sister. We will try one of ’em first. You say she’s; 
fifty-two.?” 

little past,” said Meeks. 

The detective conducted the Westerner to a branch 
advertising office of one of the largest dailies. There 
he Tvrote the following ‘‘^ad” and submitted it to 
Meeks : 

^‘Wanted, at once — one hundred attractive chorus 
girls for a new musical comedy. Apply all day at 
No. Broadw^ay.” 

Meeks was indignant. 

‘‘My sister,” said he, “is a poor, hard-working, 
elderly woman. I do not see wiiat aid an advertise- 
ment of this kind would be toward finding her.” 

“All right,” said the detective. “I guess you don’t 
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know New York. But if you’ve got a grouch against 
tills scheme well try the other one. It’s a sure thing. 
But it’ll cost you more.’’ 

^‘Never mind the expense,” said Meeks ; ^Ve’U try 
it.” 

The sleuth led him back to the Waldorf. ^‘Engage 
a couple of bedrooms and a parlour,” he advised, 
‘^and let’s go up.” 

This was done, and the two were shown to a superb 
suite on the fourth floor. Meeks looked puzzled. 
The detective sank into a velvet armchair, and pulled 
out his cigar case. 

‘T forgot to suggest, old man,” he said, ^Hhat you 
should have taken the rooms by the month. They 
wouldn’t have stuck you so much for ’em.” 

^Ty the month !” exclaimed Meeks. ^‘Wliat do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, it’ll take time to work the game this way. 
I told you it w^ould cost you. more. We’ll have to 
wait till spring. There’ll be a new city directory out 
then. Very likely your sister’s name and address 
will be in it.” 

Meeks rid himself of the city detective at once. 
On the next day some one advised him to consult 
Shamrock Jolnes, New Y'ork’s famous private detec- 
tive, who demanded fabulous fees, but performed 
miracles in the way of solving mysteries and crimes. 

After waiting for two hours in the anteroom of 
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the great detective’s apartment, Meeks was shown into 
his presence, J olnes sat in a purple dressing-gown at 
an inlaid ivory chess table, with a magazine before 
him, trying to solve the mystery of ^^They.” The fa- 
mous sleuth’s thin, intellectual face, piercing eyes, and 
rate per word are too well known to need description. 

Meeks set forth his errand. fee, if successful, 

will be $500,” said Shamrock Jolnes. 

Meeks bowed his agreement to the price. 

wdll undertake your case, Mr. Meeks,” said 
Jolnes, finally. ‘‘The disappearance of people in this, 
city has alwaj^s been an interesting problem to me. I 
remember a case that I brought to a successful out- 
come a year ago. A family bearing the name of Clark 
disappeared suddenly from a small flat in which they 
were living. I watched the flat building for two 
months for a clue. One day it struck me that a cer- 
tain milkman and a grocer’s boy always walked back- 
ward wbcm they carried their wares upstairs. Follow- 
ing out by induction the idea that this observation 
gave me, I at once located the missing family. They 
had moved into the flat across the hall and changed 
their name to Kralc.” 

Shamrock Jolnes and his client went to the tene- 
ment house where Mary Snyder had lived, and the 
detective demanded to be shown the room in which 
she had lived. It had been occupied by no tenant 
since her disappearance. 
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The room was small, dingy, and poorly furnished* 
Meeks seated himself dejectedly on a broken chair, 
while the great detective searched the walls and floor 
and the few sticks of old, rickety furniture for a clue. 

At the end of half an hour Jolnes had collected 
a few seemingly unintelligible articles — a cheap 
black hat pin, a piece torn olF a theatre programme, 
and the end of a small torn card on which was the 
word ^fleft’’ and the characters 12.” 

Shamrock Jolnes leaned against the mantel for ten 
minutes, with his head resting upon his hand, and 
an absorbed look upon his intellectual face. At the 
end of that time he exclaimed, with animation : 

^‘Come, Mr. Meeks ; the problem is solved. I can 
take you directly to the house where your sister is 
living. And you may have no fears concerning her 
welfare, for she is amply provided with funds — for 
the present at least.” 

Meeks felt joy and wonder in equal proportions. 

^‘How did you manage it?” he asked, with admira- 
tion in his tones. 

Perhaps Jolnes’s only weakness was a professional 
pride in his wonderful achievements in induction. 
He was ever ready to astound and charm his listeners 
by describing his methods. 

"‘By elimination,” said Jolnes, spreading his clues 
upon a little table, "‘I got rid of certain parts of the 
city to which Mrs. Snyder might have removed. You 
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see this hatpin? That eliminates Brooklyn. No 
woman attempts to board a car at the Brooklyn 
Bridge without being sure that she carries a hatpin 
with which to fight her way into a seat. And now I 
will demonstrate to you that she could not have gone 
to Harlem. Behind this door are two hooks in the 
wall. Upon one of these Mrs. Snyder has hung her 
bonnetj and upon the other her shawl. You will 
observe that the bottom of the hanging shawl has 
gradually made a soiled streak against the plastered 
wall. The mark is clean-cut, proving that there is 
no fringe on the shawl. Now, was there ever a case 
where a middle-aged woman, wearing a shawl, boarded 
a Harlem train without there being a fringe on the 
shawl to catch in the gate and delay the passengers; 
behind her? So we eliminate Harlem. 

‘‘Therefore I conclude that Mrs. Snyder has nol: 
moved very far away. On tliis torn piece of card 
you see the word “Left,’’ the letter “C,” and the 
number “12.” Now, I happen to know that No. 12! 
Avenue C is a first-class boarding house, far beyond 
your sister’s means — as we suppose. But then I 
find this piece of a theatre programme, crumpled into 
an odd shape. What meaning does it convey ? None 
to 3mu, very likely, Mr. Meeks ; but it is eloquent tO' 
one whose habits and training take cognizance of the 
smallest things. 

‘*You have told me that your sister was a scrub 
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woman. She scrubbed the of tillier;* iuu! biill' 

ways. Let us assume that she praeurvil siii-’i ui lu 
perform in a theatre. Where is xiihuadv j.-urih ry 
lost the oftonest, iMr. Alecks? lu tue .44. i * '■»« tif 

course. Look at that piece of pru-r;uiuiir, Air. 
Meeks. Observe the round impression in iL li 
been wrapped around a ring - a ro ;: mi 

great value. Airs. Snyder found the rjn;: ml dr iti 
work in the theatre. She hastily tore niY a pdfi-r nf 
a programme, wrapped the ring carefully, mud llimil 
it into her bosom. The next day she di pu . d tif ii, 
and with her increased means, lookcil afimit !e r fur 11 
more comfortable place in tdtirli to li'e. lA luti 1 
reach thus far in the chain I see nofliing iuipfii-jifdi? 
about No. 12 Avenue C. It is there we ndl find ymir 
sister, Air. Alecks.’^ 

Shamrock Jolnes concluded \m com hiring ig n rr!i 
with the smile of a successful artid. **# luliiii 

ration was too great for words, Ttigrtiu r Un y 
to No. 12 Avenue C. It was an o!t!-fadaiion-d liftiwn ^ 
stone house in a prosperous ami respj-rt ihte iirig!i 
bourhood. 

They rang the bell, ami on imjuiring uM 

that no Airs. Snyder was known there, find thit iif#l 
within six months had a new occufuml vtmw In ih^ 
bouse. 

■When they reached the sidewalk again, Afcrki 
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examined the clues which he had brought away from 
his sister's old room. 

^‘1 am no detective,” he remarked to Jolnes as he 
raised the piece of theatre programme to his nose, 
^^but it seems to me that instead of a ring liaving been 
wrapped in this paper it w^as one of those round 
peppermint drops. And this piece wdth the address 
on it looks to me like the end of a seat coupon — No^ 
12, row C, left aisle.” 

Shamrock Jolnes had a far-away look in his eyes, 
tliliik you would do well to consult Juggins.” 
said he. 

^Wlio is Juggins?” asked Meeks. 

is the leader,” said Jolnes, ‘^^of a new modem 
school of detectives. Their methods are different 
from ours, but it is said that Juggins has solved some 
extremely puzzling cases. I will take you to Inm.” 

They found the greater Juggins in his office. He 
was a small man with light hair, deeply absorbed in 
reading one of the bourgeois works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

The two great detectives of different schools shook 
hands with cerciT5on3% and Meeks was introduced. 

^^State the facts,” said Juggins, going on with his 
reading. 

When iMecks ceased, the greater one closed his 
book and said : 
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I understand that jour sister is fifty-twa 
years of age, with a large mole on the side of her nose, 
and that she is a very poor widow, making a scanty 
living by scrubbing, and with a very homely face and 
figure?” 

^^That describes her exactly,” admitted Meeks. 
Juggins rose and put on his hat. 

^‘In fifteen minutes,” he said, will return, bring- 
ing you her present address.” 

Shamrock Jolnes turned pale, but forced a smile. 

Within the specified time Juggins returned and 
consulted a little slip of paper held in his hand. 

^‘Your sister, Mary Snyder,” he announced calmly, 
^%ill be found at No. 16 S Chilton street. She is 
living in the back hall bedroom, five flights up. The 
house is only four blocks from here,” he continued, 
addressing Meeks. ^^Suppose you go and verify the 
statement and then return here. Mr. Jolnes will 
await you, I dare say.” 

Meeks hurried away. In twenty minutes he was 
back again, with a beaming face. 

^'She is there and well!” he cried. ‘‘Name your 
fee !” 

‘‘Two dollars,” said J uggins. 

When Meeks had settled his bill and departed, 
Shamrock Jolnes stood with his hat in his hand before 
Juggins. 

“If it would not be asking too much,’^ he stammered 
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■ — you would favour iBe so far — would you object 
to 

‘Certainly not/’ said Juggins pleasantly. “I will 
tell you how I did it. You remember the description 
©f Mrs. Snj^der? Did you ever know a woman like 
that who wasn’t paying weekly instalments on an 
enlarged craj^on portrait of herself The biggest 
factory of that kind in the country is just around 
the corner. I w^ent there and got her address off the 
books. That’s all/’ 
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WITCHES’ LOAVES 

Miss MARTHA MEACHAM kept the llttle bakery 
on the corner (the one where you go up three steps, 
and the bell tinkles when you open the door). 

Miss :\Iartha was forty, her bank-book showed a 
credit of two thousand dollars, and she possessed 
two false teeth and a sympathetic heart. Many 
people have married whose chances to do so were 
much inferior to Miss Martha’s. 

Two or three times a week a customer came in in 
whom she began to take an interest. He was a middle- 
aged man, wearing spectacles and a brown beard 
trimmed to a careful point. 

He spoke English with a strong German accent. 
His clothes were w'orn and darned in places, and 
wrinkled and baggy in others. But he looked neat, 
and had very good manners. 

He always bought two loaves of stale bread. Fresh 
bread was five cents a loaf. Stale ones were two for 
five. Never did he call for anything but stale bread. 

Once iliss Alartlia saw a red and brown stain on 
his fingers. She was sure then that he was an artist 
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and very poor. No doubt he lived in a garret, where 
he painted pictures and ate stale bread and thought 
of the good things to cat in Miss Martha’s bakery. 

Often when ]\liss Martha sat down to her chops and 
light rolls and jam and tea she would sigh, and wish 
that the gentle-mannered artist might share her tasty 
meal instead of eating his dry crust in that draughty 
attic. Miss Martha’s heart, as you have been told, 
was a sympathetic one. 

In order to test her theory as to his occupation, 
she brought from her room one day a painting that 
she had bought at a sale, and set it against the shelves 
behind the bread counter. 

It w’as a Venetian scene. A splendid marble 
palazzio (so it said on the picture) stood in the fore- 
ground — or rather forewater. For the rest there 
were gondolas (with the lady trailing her hand in the 
water), clouds, sky, and chiaro-oscuro in plenty. No 
artist could fail to notice it. 

Two days afterward the customer came in. 

“Two loafs of stale bread, if you blease. 

“You haf here a fine bicture, madame,” he said 
while she was wrapping up the bread. 

“Yes?” says Miss Martha, revelling in her own 
cunning. “I do so admire art and” (no, it would not 
do to say “artists” thus early) “and paintings,” she 
substituted. “You think it is a good picture?” 

“Der balace,” said the customer, “is not in good 
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drawing. bairspective of it is not true. Goot 
morning, madame.^’ 

He took Ills bread, bowed, and hurried out. 

Yes, lie must be an artist. Miss Martha took the 
picture back to her room. 

How gentle and kindly his eyes shone behind his 
spectacles ! What a broad brow he had I To be able 
to judge perspective at a glance — and to live on stale 
bread! But genius often has to struggle before it 
is recognized. 

What a thing it would be for art and perspective 
if genius were backed by two thousand dollars in bank, 
a bakery, and a sympathetic heart to — But these 
were day-dreams. Miss Martha. 

Often now when he came he would chat for a while 
across the showcase. He seemed to crave Miss Mar- 
tha’s cheerful words. 

He kept on buying stale bread. Never a cake, 
never a pie, never one of her delicious Sally Lunns. 

She thought he began to look thinner and dis- 
couraged. Her heart ached to add something good 
to cat to his meagre purchase, but her courage failed 
at the act. She did not dare affront him. She 
knew the pride of artists. 

Miss Martha took to wearing her blue-dotted silk 
waist behind the counter. In the hack room she 
cooked a mysterious compound of quince seeds and 
borax. Ever so many people use it for the complexion. 
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One day the customer came in as usual, laid his 
nickel on the showcase, and called for his stale loaves. 
While Miss Martha was reaching for them there was 
a great tooting and clanging, and a fire-engine came 
lumbering past. 

The customer hurried to the door to look, as any 
one will. Suddenly inspired, Miss Martha seized 
ihe opportunity. 

On the bottom shelf behind the counter was a pound 
of fresh butter that the dairyman had left ten minutes 
before. With a bread knife Miss Martha made a 
deep slash in each of the stale loaves, inserted a 
generous quantity of butter, and pressed the loaves 
tight again. 

When the customer turned once more she was tying 
the paper around them. 

When he had gone, after an unusually pleasant 
little chat, Miss Martha smiled to herself, but not 
without a slight fluttering of the heart. 

Had she been too bold.^ Would he take offense? 
But surely not. There was no language of edibles. 
Butter was no emblem of unmaidenly forwardness. 

For a long time that day her mind dwelt on the 
subject. She imagined the scene when he should dis- 
cover her little deception. 

He would lay down his brushes and palette. There 
would stand his easel with the picture he was painting 
in which the perspective was beyond criticism. 
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He would prepare for his luncheon of drj bread 
and water. He would slice into a loaf — ah! 

Miss Martha blushed. Would he think of the hand 
that placed it there as he ate? Would he 

The front door bell jangled viciously. Somebody 
was coming in, making a great deal of noise. 

Miss Martha hurried to the front. Two men were 
there. One was a young man smoking a pipe — a 
man she had never seen before. The other was her 
artist. 

His face was very red, his hat w’as on the back 
of his head, his hair was wildly rumpled. He clinched 
Lis two fists and shook them ferociously at Miss 
Martha. At Miss Martha. 

*‘Du7n7nkopfr’ he shouted wdth extreme loudness ; 
and then ^'Tausendonferr^ or something like it in 
German. 

The 3' oung man tried to draw him away. 

vill not go,” he said angrily, ^^se I shall told 

her.” 

He made a bass drum of Miss Martha’s counter. 

^Woii haf shpoilt me,” he cried, his blue eyes blazing 
behind his spectacles. ‘T vill tell you. You vas von 
meddingsome old catT^ 

Miss Martha leaned weakly against the shelves 
and laid one hand on her blue-dotted silk waist. The 
young man took the other by the collar. 

‘^Come on,” he said, ^^you’ve said enough.” He 
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THE PRIDE OF THE CITIES 

Said Mr, Kipling, ^^The cities are firil ©f pride, 
diallenging each to each.’’ Even so. 

New York was empty. Two hundred thousand 
of its people were away for the summer. Three 
million eight hundred thousand remained as care- 
takers and to pay the bills of the absentees. But 
the two hundred thousand are an expensive lot. 

The New Yorker sat at a roof-gai^en table, ingest- 
ing solace through a straw. His panama lay upon 
a chair. The July audience was scattered among 
vacant seats as wddely as outfielders when the cham- 
pion batter steps to the plate. Vaudeville happened 
at intervals. The breeze was cool from the bay; 
around and above — everyw’here except on the stage 
- — were stars. Glimpses were to be had of waiters, 
always disappearing, like startled chamois. Prudent 
visitors who had ordered refreshments by ’phone in 
the morning were now being served. The New Yorker 
was aware of certain drawbacks to his comfort, but 
content beamed softly from his rimless eye-glasses. 
His family ivas out of town. The drinks were warm ; 
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the ballet was suiFering from lack of both tune and 
talcum — but his family would not return until Sep- 
tember. 

Then up into the garden stumbled the man from 
Topaz City, Nevada. The gloom of the solitary 
sight-seer enwrapped him. Bereft of joy through 
loneliness^ he stalked with a widower’s face through the 
halls of pleasure. Thirst for human companionship 
possessed him as he panted in the metropolitan 
draught. Straight to the New Yorker’s table he 
steered. 

The New Yorker, disarmed and made reckless by 
the lawless atmosphere of a roof garden, decided upon 
utter abandonment of his life’s traditions. He re- 
solved to shatter with one rash, dare-devil, impulsive, 
hair-brained act the conventions that had hitherto 
been woven into his existence. Carrying out this 
radical and precipitous inspiration he nodded slightly 
to the stranger as he drew nearer the table. 

The next moment found the man from Topaz City 
in the list of the New Yorker’s closest friends. He 
took a chair at the table, he gathered two others for 
his feet, lie tossed his broad-brimmed hat upon a 
fourth, and told his life’s history to his new-found 
pard. 

The New Yorker warmed a little, as an apartment- 
house furnace warms when the strawberry season 
begins. A waiter who came within hail in an iin- 
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guarded moment was captured and paroled on an 
errand to the Doctor Wiley experimental station* 
The ballet was now in the midst of a musical vagary, 
and danced upon the stage programmed as Bolivian 
peasants, clothed in some portions of its anatomy as 
Norwegian fisher maidens, in others as ladies-in-wait- 
ing of Marie Antoinette, historically denuded in other 
portions so as to represent sea nymphs, and present- 
ing the tout ensemble of a social club of Central Park 
West housemaids at a fish fry. 

‘'^Eeen in the city long?’’ inquired the New Yorker, 
getting ready the exact tip against the waiter’s com- 
ing with large change from the bill. 

"^^Me?” said the man from Topaz City. “Four 
days. Never in Topaz City, was you?” 

“I!” said the New Yorker. “I w’as never farther 
west than Eighfh Avenue. I had a brother who died 
on Nintli, but I met the cortege at Eighth, There 
was a bunch of violets on the hearse, and the under- 
taker mentioned the incident to avoid mistake. I 
cannot say that I am familiar with the West.” 

“Topaz City,” said the man who occupied four 
chairs, “is one of the finest towms in the world.” 

“I presume that you have seen the sights of the 
metropolis,” said the New Yorker. “Four days is 
not a sufficient length of time in which to view even 
our most salient points of interests, but one can pos- 
sibly form a general impression. Our architectural 
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stipremacy is what generally strikes visitors to our 
city most forcibly. Of course you have seen our 

Flatiron Building. It is considered ’’ 

^"Saw it/^ said the man from Topaz City. ^^But 
you ouglit to come out our way. It’s mountainous, 
you know, and the ladies all wear short skirts for 
climbing and ” 

^‘Excuse me,” said the New Yorker, ^‘^but that isn’t 
exactly, the point. New York must be c, wonderful 
revelation to a visitor from the West. Now, as to 
our hotels ” 

said the man from Topaz City, ^Hhat re- 
minds me — there were sixteen stage robbers shot 

last year within twenty miles of ” 

“I was speaking of hotels,” said the New Yorker, 
lead Europe in that respect. And as far as 

our leisure class is concerned w^e are far ” 

^^Oh, I don’t know,” interrupted the man from To- 
paz City, ^^There w^re twelve tramps in our jail 

when I left home. I guess New York isn’t so ” 

^‘'Beg pardon, you seem to misapprehend the idea. 
Of course, you visited the Stock Exchange and Wall 
Street, where the ” 

^^Oh, yes,” said the man from Topaz City, as he 
lighted a Pennsjdvania stogie, ‘^^and I w'ant to tell 
you that we’ve got the finest town marshal w^est of 
the Rockies. Bill Rainer he took in five pickpockets 
out of the crowd when Red Nose Thompson laid the 
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comer-stone of Ms new saloon. Topaz City don’t 

allow — — 

«‘Have another Rhine wine and seltzer,” suggested 
the New Yorker, ^'i’ve never been West, as I said ; 
but there cairt be any place out there to compare 

with New York. As to the claims of Chicago I ” 

“One man,” said the Topazite — ^‘one man only 
has been murdered and robbed in 'Topaz City in the 
last three ” 

“Oh, I know what Chicago is,” interposed the New 
Yorker. ^"^Have you been up Fifth Avenue to see 

the magnificent residences of our mil ” 

“Seen ’em all. You ought to know Rcub Stegall, 
the assessor of Topaz. When old man Tilbury, that 
owns the only two-story house in town, tried to swear 
his taxes from $6,000 down to $450.75, Ecub buckled 

on his forty-five and went dowm to see 

“Yes, yes, but speaking of our great city — one of 
its greatest features is our superb police department. 
There is no body of men in the world that can equal 
it for ” 

“That waiter gets around like a Langley flying ma- 
chine,” remarked the man from Topaz City, thirstily. 
“We’ve got men In our town, too, v/orth $400,000. 
There’s old Bill Withers and Colonel Metcalf 

and ” 

“Have you seen Broadway at night asked the 
New Yorker, courteously. ^^There are few streets 
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in the warM that can compare with it. When the 
electrics are shining and the pavements are alive 
with two hurrying streams of eleganth^ clotliod men 
and beautiful women attired in the costliest costumes 
that wind in and out in a close maze of expen- 
sively 

^^Never knew but one case in Topaz City,’^ said 
the man from the West. “Jim Bailey, our mayor, 
had his watch and chain and $235 in cash taken from 
his pocket while 

“That’s another matter,” said the New Yorker. 
“While you are in our city you should avail yourself 
of every opportunity to see its wonders. Our rapid 
transit system ” 

“If j^ou was out in Topaz,” broke in the man from 
there, “I could show you a wdiole cemetery full of 
people that got killed accidentally. Talking about 
mangling folks up ! why, w’hen Berry Rogers turned 
loose that old double-barrelled shot-gun of his loaded, 
with slugs at anybody ” 

“Here, w^aiterl” called the New Yorker. “Two 
more of the same. It is acknowledged bj" every one 
that our city is the centre of art, and literature, 
and learning. Take, for instance, our after-dinner 
speakers. Where else in the country would you find 
such wit and eloquence as emanate from Depew and 
Ford, and ” 

“If you take the papers,” interrupted the West- 
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erner, ‘'^you must have read of Pete Webster’s daugb- 
ter. The Websters live two blocks north of the court- 
house ill Topaz City. Miss Tillie Webster, she slept 
forty days and nights without waking up. The doc- 
tors said tiiat ” 

^Tass the matches, please,” said the New Yorker. 
^Tdave 3’’ou observed the expedition with which new 
buildings are being run up in New York? Improved 

inventions in steel framework and ” 

notice:],” said the Nevadian, ‘^That the statistics 
of Topaz Ch^y siiowed only one carpenter crushed by 
falling timbers last year and he was caught in a 
C3mIone.” 

^^Tliej/ abuse our sky line,” continued the New 
Yorker, ‘b\n:l it is Illcely that wc are not yet artistic 
in the coo.druction of our buildings. But I can safely 
assert thiit we Isad in pictorial and decorative art. 
In some of our houses can be found masterpieces in 
the waj^ of paint ings and scupturc. One who has the 

entree to our best galleries will find ” 

run” exclaimed the man from Topaz City. 
‘^There was a game last month in our town in wdiich 
$90,000 changed hands on a pair of ” 

^‘Ta-rcnit-tara !” went the orchestra. The stage 
curtain, blushing pink at the name ‘hVsbestos” in- 
scribed upon it, came down with a slow midsummer 
movement. The audience trickled leisurely down the 
elevator and stairs. 
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On the sidewalk below, the New Yorker and the 
man from Topaz Citj shook hands with alcoholic 
gravity. The elevated crashed raucously, surface 
cars hummed and clanged, cabmen swore, newsboys 
shrieked, wheels clattered ear-pier cingly. The New 
Yorker conceived a happy thought, with which he 
aspired to clinch the pre-eminence of his city. 

^^You must admit,” said he, ‘^that in the way of 

noise New York is far ahead of any other ” 

‘‘Bach to the everglades 1” said the man from Topaz 
City. “In 1900, when Sousa’s band and the repeating 

candidate were in our town you couldn’t ” 

The rattle of an express wagon drowned the rest of 
the words* 
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HOLDING UP A TRAIN 

Not®. Tfi© m«n who tohl me thin^rs nm for Mpinnr^l yw^rw siai 
outlaw in the Southwest and a follower of thv puh^ml |«' m* f- -nllf 
describes. His <i<*s<‘ri|>(ion of the nuHli^n il.inrU t 

in?, his counsel of value to the {KKerituil pu>:i*>uKi'r to -o-ur fuP r- • ../,| 
np,” while his estimate of the pfeu.^i«res of fot»i wi’t ji in).’- m 

duce any one to adopt it an a pruiVsyioa. 1 ii*r *ju«> m ai i.?^i 
exactly his ovm words. ii II, 

Most people would say, if their apirihtn Wii 4 n .ketl 
for, that liolding up a train would he a hard itth. 
Well, it isn’t; it’s easy. I have cnntrilndud .tarn' fu 
the uneasiness of railroads and the in^onniin of r^-- 
press companies, and the most froiihh’ I t-vt-r 
about a hold-up was in f)c*m|rr awintflvd fiy tnuu-rupi} ’ 
lous people while spendiner Hu* momn' I intf. 'VU* 
danger wasn’t anything to sjieak of, aud wu tliiln’f 
mind the trouble. 

One man has come pretty near nddtintr n imln hv 
himself, two have succeeded a few tnut's; 
do it if they are hustler.s, hut five is alitai! ff^r ri-dd 
number. The time to do it and f lie |j!aer ili-pt-ml ujirui 
several things. 

The first ‘‘stiek-iip” I was ever in Impp-nuu! in ! HPf), 

Maybe the way I got info it will i-H|,i:ii„ b.nv 
train robbers start in the htisitioss. „u! „f ,it 

Western outlaws are just eowhoys out of a job 
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gone wrong. The sixth is a tough from the East who 
dresses up like a bad man and plays some low-down 
trick that gives the boys a bad name. Wire fences 
and ^hiesters” made five of them; a bad heart made 
the sixth. 

Jim S and I were working on the 101 Ranch 

in Colorado. The nesters had the cowman on the 
go. They had taken up the land and elected officers 
who were hard to get along with. Jim and I rode 
into La Junta one day, going south from a round-up. 
We were having a little fun without malice toward 
anybody when a farmer administration cut in and 
tried to harvest us. Jim shot a deputy marshal, and 
I kind of corroborated his side of the argument. We 
skirmished up and down the main street, the boomers 
having bad luck all the time. After a while we leaned 
forward and shoved for the ranch down on the Ceriso. 
We were riding a couple of horses that couldn’t fly, 
but they could catch birds. 

A few days after that, a gang of the La Junta 
boomers came to the ranch and wanted us to go back 
with them. Naturally, we declined. We had the 
house on them, and before we were done refusing, that 
©Id ’dobe was plumb full of lead. When dark came 
we fagged ’em a batch of bullets and shoved out the 
back door for the rocks. They sure smoked us as we 
went. We had to drift, which we did, and rounded up 
down in Oklahoma. 


^ 'Skies and Severn 

Wei, there wasn’t anything we could get there, 
and, being mighty hard up, we decided to transact 
a little business with the railroads. Jim and I joined 
forces with Tom and Ike Moore — two brothers who 
had plenty of sand they were willing to convert into 
dust, I can call their names, for both of them are 
dead. Tom was shot while robbing a bank in Ar- 
kansas; Ike was killed during the more dangerous 
pastime of attending a dance In the Creek Nation. 

We selected a place on the Santa Fe where there was 
a bridge across a deep creek surrounded by heavy 
Ail passenger trains took water at the tank 
close to one end of the bridge. It was a quiet place, 
the nearest house being five miles away. The day 
before it happened, we rested our horses and ^‘made 
medicine” as to liow W'e should get about it. Our 
plans were not at all elaborate, as none of us had 
ever engaged in a hold-up before. 

The Santa Fe fiver was due at the tank at 11.15 
p.M. At eleven, Tom and I lay down on one side of 
tlie track, and Jim and Ike took the other. As the 
train rolled up, the headlight flashing far down the 
track and the steam hissing from the engine, I turned 
weak all over. I would have worked a whole year on 
the ranch for nothing to have been out of that affair 
right then. Some of the nerviest men in the business 
have toM me that they felt the same way the first 
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The engine had hardiy stopped when I jumped 
on the running-board on one side, while Jim mounted 
the other* As soon as the engineer and fireman saw 
our guns they threw up their hands without being 
told, and begged us not to shoot, saying they would 
do anything we wanted them to. 

“Hit the ground,” I ordered, and they both 
jumped off. We drove them before us down the side 
of the train. While this was happening. Torn and 
Ike had been blazing away, one on each side of the 
train, yelling like Apaches, so as to keep the passen- 
gers herded in the cars. Some fellow stuck a little 
twenty-two calibre out one of the coach windows and 
fired it straiglit up in the air. I let drive and smashed 
the glass just over his head. Tiiat settled everything 
like resistance from that direction. 

By this time all my nervousness was gone. I felt 
a kind of pleasant excitement as if I were at a dance 
or a frolic of some sort. The lights wxrc all out in 
the coaches, and, as Tom and Ike gradually quit 
firing and yelling, it got to be almost as still as a 
graveyard. I remember hearing a little bird chirp- 
ing in a bush at the side of the track, as if it were 
complaining at being waked up. 

I made the fireman get a lantern, and then I went 
to the express car and yelled to the messenger to open 
up or get perforated. He slid the door open and 
stood in it with his hands up. ‘^Jump overboard. 
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son,” I said, and lie liit the dirt like a lump of lead. 
There were two safes in the car — a big one and a little 
one. By the vraj, I first located the messenger’s 
arsenal — a double-barrelled shot-gun with buckshot 
cartridges and a thirty-eight in a drawer. I drew the 
cartridges from the shot-gun, pocketed the pistol, and 
called the messenger inside. I shoved my gun against 
his nose and put him to work. He couldn’t open 
the big one, but he did the little one. There was only 
nine hundred dollars in it. That was mighty small 
winnings for our trouble, so we decided to go through 
the passengers. We took our prisoners to the smok- 
ing-car, and from there sent the engineer through the 
train to light up the coaches. Beginning with the 
first one, we placed a man at each door and ordered 
the passengers to stand between the seats wdth their 
hands up. 

If you want to find out what cowards the majority 
of men arc, all you have to do is rob a passenger train. 
I don’t mean because they don’t resist — I’ll tell you 
later on why they can’t do that — but it makes a man 
feel sorry for tliem the way they lose their heads. 
Big, burly drummers and farmers and ex-soldiers and 
higli-collarcd dudes and sports that, a few moments 
before, were filling the car with noise and bragging, 
get so scared that their ears flop. 

There were very few people in the day coaches at 
that time of night, so we made a slim haul until we 
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got to the sleeper. The Pullman conductor met me 
at one door while Jim was going round to the other 
one. He very politely informed me that I could not 
go into that car, as it did not belong to the railroad 
company, and, besides, the passengers had already 
been greatly disturbed by the shouting and firing. 
Never in all iny life have I met with a finer instance of 
official dignity and reliance upon the power of Mr. 
Pullman’s great name. I jabbed my six-shooter so 
hard against Mr. Conductor’s front that I afterward 
found one of Iiis vest buttons so firmly wedged in the 
end of the barrel that I had to shoot it out. He just 
«hut up like a weak-springed knife and rolled down 
the car steps. 

I opened the door of the sleeper and stepped inside. 
A big, fat old man came wabbling up to me, puffing 
and blowing. He had one coat-sleeve on and was try- 
ing to put his vest on over that. I don’t know who 
he thought I was. 

Young man, young man,” says he, ^^you must 
keep cool and not get excited. Above everything, 
keep cool.” 

‘‘I can’t,” says I. ^^Excitement’s just eating me 
up.” And then I let out a yell and turned loose my 
forty-five through the skylight. 

That old man tried to dive into one of the lower 
berths, but a screech came out of it and a bare foot 
that took him in the bread-basket and landed him on 
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ilie floor. I saw Jim coming in the other door, and 
I hollered for everybody to climb out and line up. 

They commenced to scramble down, and for a while 
we had a three-ringed circus. The men looked as 
frightened and tame as a lot of rabbits in a deep snow. 
They had on, on an average, about a quarter of a suit 
of clothes and one shoe apiece. One chap was sitting 
on the floor of the aisle, looking as if he were working a 
hard sum in arithmetic. He was trying, very solemn, 
to puU a lady’s number two shoe on his number nine 
foot. 

The ladies didn’t stop to dress. They were so curi- 
ous to see a real, live train robber, bless ’em, that they 
just wrapped blankets and sheets around themselves 
and came out, squeaky and fidgety looking. They al- 
ways show more curiosity and sand than the men do. 

We got them all lined up and pretty quiet, and I 
went through the bunch. I found very lit tie on them — 
I mean in the w’ay of valuables. One man in the line 
was a sight. He was one of those big, overgrown, 
solemn snoozers that sit on the platform at lectures 
and look wise. Before crawling out he had managed 
to put on his long, frocktailed coat and his high silk 
hat. The rest of him w'as nothing but pajamas and 
bunions. When I dug into that Prince Albert, I ex- 
pected to drag out at least a block of gold mine stock 
or an armful of Government bonds, but all I found was 
a little boy’s French harp about four inches long. 
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across a little pop-gun pistol, just about right 
for plugging teeth with, which I’d throw out the 
window. When I finished with the collection, I 
dumped the pillow-case load in the middle of the aisle. 
There were a good many watches, bracelets, rings, and 
pocket-books, with a sprinkling of false teeth, whiskey 
flasks, face-powder boxes, chocolate caramels, and 
heads of hair of various colours and lengths. There 
were also about a dozen ladies’ stockings into which 
jewellery, watches, and rolls of bills had been stuflPed 
and then wadded up tight and stuck under the mat- 
tresses. I offered to return what I called the 
^‘scalps,” saying that we were not Indians on the war- 
path, but none of the ladies seemed to know to whom 
the hair belonged. 

One of the women — and a good-looker she was — 
wrapped in a striped blanket, saw me pick up one of 
the stockings that was pretty chunkj^ and heavy about 
the toe, and she snapped out: 

‘‘That’s mine, sir. You’re not in the business of 
robbing women, are you 

Now, as this was our first hold-up, we hadn’t agreed 
upon any code of ethics, so I hardly knew what to 
answer. But, anyway, I replied: “Well, not as a 
specialty. If this contains your personal property 
you can have it back.” 

“It just does,” she declared eagerly, and reached 
out her hand for it. 
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^You’ll excuse my taking a look at the contents,” 
I said, holding the stocking up by the toe. Out 
dumped a big gent’s gold watch, worth two hundred, 
a gent’s leather pocket-book that we afterward found 
to contain six hundred dollars, a 8£-calibre revolver; 
and the only tiling of the lot that could have been a 
lady’s personal property was a silver bracelet w^orth 
about fifty cents. 

I said: ^^Madame, here’s your property,” and 
handed her the bracelet. ^^Now,” I went on, ‘^Iiow 
can you expect us to act square with you when you 
try to deceive us in tliis manner? I’m surprised at 
such conduct.” 

The young woman flushed up as if she had been 
caught doing something dishonest. Some other 
woman down the line called out : ‘‘The mean thing !” 
I never knew whether she meant the other lady or me. 

When we finished our job w^e ordered everybody 
back to bed, told ’em good night very politely at the 
door, and left. We rode forty miles before daylight 
and then divided the stuff. Each one of us got 
$1,75^.85 in money. We lumped the jcw’ellery around. 
Then we scattered, each man for himself. 

That was my first train robbery, and it was about 
as easily done as any of the ones that followed. But 
that was the last and only time I ever went through 
Ihe passengers. I don’t like that part of the business. 
Afterward I stuck strictly to the express car. Dur- 
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ing the next eight years I handled a good deal of 

money. 

The best haul I made was just seven years after 
the first one. We found out about a train that was go- 
ing to bring out a lot of money to pay off the soldiers 
at a Government post. We stuck that train up in 
broad daylight Five of us lay in the sand hills near a 
little station. Ten soldiers were guarding the money 
on the train, but they might just as well have been at 
home on a furlough. We didn’t even allow them to 
stick their heads out the windows to see the fun. 
We had no trouble at all in getting the money, wlilchi 
was all in gold. Of course, a big howl was raised at 
the time about the robbery, , It was Government stuffy 
and the Government got sarcastic and wmntod to know 
what tlie convoy of soldiers went along for. The 
only excuse given was that nobody was expecting an 
attack among those bare sand hills in daytime. I 
don’t know what the Government thought about th^ 
excuse, but I know that it was a good one. Th<^ 
surprise — that is the keynote of the train-robbing 
business. The papers published all kinds of stories 
about the loss, finally agreeing that it was between 
nine thousand and ten thousand dollars. The Gov- 
ernment sawed wood. Here are the correct figures, 
printed for the first time— forty-eight thousand 
dollars. If anybody will take the trouble to look over 
Uncle Sam’s private accounts for that iittle debit to 
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profit and loss, he will fin;! that I am right to a 
cent. 

Bj that time w^e were expert enough to know what 
to do. We rode due west twenty miles, making a 
trail that a Broadway policeman could have followed, 
and then we doubled back, hiding our tracks. On the 
second night after the hold-up, while posses w^ere 
scouring the country in every direction, Jim and I 
were eating supper in the second story of a friend’s 
house in the town where the alarm started from. 
Our friend pointed out to us, in an office across the 
street, a printing press at work striking off handbills 
offering a reward for our capture. 

I have been asked what we do with the money we 
get. Well, I never could account for a tenth part of 
it after it was spent. It goes fast and freely. An 
outlaw has to have a good many friends. A highly 
respected citizen may, and often does, get along with 
very few, hut a man on the dodge has got to have 
^^sidekickers With angry posses and reward-hungry 
officers cutting out a hot trail for him, he must have 
a few places scattered about the country where he 
can stop and feed himself and his horse and get a 
few hours’ sleep without having to keep both eyes open. 
When he makes a haul he feels like dropping some of 
the coin with these friends, and he does it liberally. 
Sometimes I hare, at the end of a hasty visit at one 
of these haveM of refuge, flung a handful of gold and 
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bills into tlie laps of the kuls playing' mi Ihv llotir, 
without knowing whether luj coutrilmiie>a uas a hiiii- 
dred dollars or a thousaiuL 

When old-thners make a big haul tliry gt'iifn’nlly 
go far away to one of the big cith*s to spsen! their 
money. Green hands, however siuHa's^lul a holiliiii 
they make, nearly always give theiiHelu-'i by 

showing too much money near the place uh»Te they 
got it. 

I w’as in a job in ’91 where we go! iweiiiy rhuiisaial 
dollars. We followed our favourite plan fur a i.n^t 
away — that is, doubled on our trail and l ud Un% 
fora time near the scene of the triun\ bm L kn-l. iliii,- 
morning I picked up a newspaper luu! n-ad an art iele 
with big headlines staling that the inardud, ^ulU i-i/dit 
deputies and a posse of thirty armed cib/ri:-., had ftie 
train robbers surrounded in a mes«|uite th;e!*r! un iht- 
Cimarron, and that it was ii <}UeHliun of imiv a few 
hours when tljey would be dead men vr priauiia*s. 
Whilel was reading that nrliele I wn^ d!lin>; al break- 
fast in one of the must elegant private re^jiiniee-i tn 
WaslungtonCity,witlui flunky in knee pant.* .^tambnn 
behind my chair. Jim was sitting across the tfdde 
talking to his lialf-uucky a retired na\al ollieer, ivb«*ai* 
name you Iiave often smi in f!ae arruunl. of doings 
in the capital. We biul gone there uml boiigiit 
rattling outlits of good clothes, and were ia--4ifig frmm 
our labours among the nabobs. We mmi have 
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tlieendof your six-shooter ; but there \s no harm in liiin. 
As to the train crew, we never had any inure trou- 
ble with them than if they hat! been so niany sheeji. 
I don’t mean that they are cownnls; I inean that 
they have got sense. They know tliry’m not, up 
against a bluff. It’s the same %vay ^uth tho ollirtT^. 
I’ve seen secret service men, nuirshals, mul rail road 
detectives fork over their change as nu'ck m 
Moses. I saw one of the bra%'e.st inarslndi I evrr 
knew hide his gun under his sent ami dig up aluiig 
with the rest while I was taking toll, lie 
afraid; he simply knew that we had tin* drcjp on tint 
whole outfit. Besides, many of IhoMc havt 

families and they feel that they oughtirt tu tnkn 
chances; whereas death has no tvrruvi for the rmui 
who holds up a train. He experts to gri kdlrd 
some day, and he generally does. My ath iw to vi>u» 
if you should ever be in a Iiold up, in to liar ijp with 
the cowards and save your bravery for an orea dfoi 
when it may l)e of some benefit to ytm. Anotht-r rrm- 
son why officers are backward aliout mixing !hin|p4 with 
a train robber is a financial one. Fo*-ry tmm thrro 
is a scrimmage and somebody get.^ killed, f!ie iilFu-fri 
lose money. If the train robber grf^ aany tfirv 
swear out a warrant against John Doe el a!, luid I ravid 
hundreds of miles and sign vourhers for on 

the trail of the fugitives, and the Ctovernitieiil fuoti 
the bills. So, with them, it is a c|iiesliofj of mileage 
rather than courage. 
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I will give one instance to support my statement 
that the surprise is the best card in playing for a 
lioM-up. 

Along In ’92 the Daltons were cutting out a hot trail 
for the officers down in the Cherokee Nation. Those 
were their lucky days, and they got so reckless and 
sandy, that they used to announce before hand what 
job they were going to undertake. Once they gave 
it out that they were going to hold up the M. K. & T. 
flyer on a certain night at the station of Pryor Creek, 
in Indian Territory. 

That night the railroad company got fifteen deputy 
marshals in Muscogee and put them on the train. 
Beside them the}^ had fifty armed men hid in the depot 
at Pryor Creek. 

When the Katy Flyer pulled in not a Dalton showed 
up. The next station was Adair, six miles away. 
When the train reached there, and the deputies were 
having a good time explaining wdiat they would have 
done to the Dalton gang if they had turned up, all 
at once it sounded like an army firing outside. The 
conductor and brakeman came running into the car 
yelling, “Train robbers 1” 

Some of those deputies lit out of the door, hit the 
ground, and kept on running. Some of them hid their 
Winchesters under the seats. Two of them made a 
fight and were both killed. 

It took the Daltons just ten minutes to capture the 
train and whip the escort. In twenty minutes more 
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they robbed the express car of twenty-seven thousand 
dollars and made a clean get-away. 

My opinion is that those deputies would have put 
up a stiff fight at Pryor Creek, where they were ex- 
pecting trouble, but they were taken by surprise and 
‘locoed’’ at Adair, just as the Daltons, who knew 
their business, expected they would. 

I don’t think I ought to close without giving some 
deductions from my experience of eight years “on the 
dodge.” It doesn’t pay to rob trains. Leaving out 
the question of right and morals, which I don’t think 
I ought to tackle, there is very little to envy in the 
life of an outlaw. After a while money ceases to have 
any value in his eyes. He gets to looking upon the 
railroads and express companies as his bankers, and 
his six-shooters as a cheque book good for any amount. 
He throws away money right and left. Most of the 
time he is on the jump, riding day and night, and he 
lives so hard between times that he doesn’t enjoy the 
taste of high life when he gets it. He knows that his 
time is bound to come to lose his life or liberty, and 
that the accuracy of his aim, the speed of his horse, 
and the fidelity of his “sider,” are all that postpone 
the inevitable. 

It isn’t that he loses any sleep over danger from the 
officers of the law. In all my experience I never knew 
officers to attack a band of outlaws unless they out-* 
numbered them at least three to one. 
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But the outlaw carries one thought constantly in 
his mind — and that is what makes him so sore against 
life^ more than anything else — he knows where the 
marshals get their recruits of deputies. Ke knows 
that the majority of these upholders of the law were 
once lawbreakers, horse thieves, rustlers, highwaymen, 
and outlaws like himself, and that they gained c;heir 
positions and immunity by turning state’s evidence, 
by turning traitor and delivering up their comrades 
to imprisonment and death. He knows that some 
day — unless he is shot first — his Judas will set to 
work, the trap will be laid, and he will be the surprised 
instead of a surpriser at a stick-up. 

That is why the man who holds up trains picks his 
company with a thousand times the care with which 
a careful girl chooses a sweetheart. That is why he 
raises himself from his blanket of nights and listens 
to the tread of every horse’s hoofs on the distant road. 
That is why he broods suspiciously for days upon a 
jesting remark or an unusual movement of a tried 
comrade, or the broken mutterings of his closest 
friend, sleeping by his side. 

And it is one of the reasons why the train-robbing 
profession is not so pleasant a one as either of its col- 
lateral branches — politics or cornering the market. 



VI 


ULYSSES AND THE DOGMAN 

Do YOU know the time of the dogmen? 

Whea the forefinger of twilight begins to mmxdge 
the clear-drawn lines of the Big City there is inaugu- 
rated an hour devoted to one of the most- melancholy 
sights tf urban life. 

Out from the towering flat crags and apartment 
peaks of the cliff dwellers of New York steals an army 
of beings that were once men. Even yet they go 
opriglit upon two limbs and retain human form and 
speech; but you will observe that they are behind 
animals in progress. Each of these beings follows 
a dog^ to which he is fastened by an artificial 
ligament. 

These men are all victims to Circe. Not willingly 
do they become flunkeys to Fido, bell boys to bull 
terriers, and toddlers after Towzer. Modern Circe, 
instead of turning them into animals, has kindly left 
the difference of a six-foot leash between them. Every 
one of those dogmen has been either cajoled, bribed, 
or commanded by his own particular Circe to take 
tl^ dear household pet out for an airing. 

64 
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By their faces and manner you can tell that the 
iogmen are bound in a hopeless enchantment. Never 
will there come even a dog-catcher Ulysses to remove 
the spell. 

The faces of some are stonily set. They are past 
the commiserations the curiosity, or the jeers of their 
fellow-beings. Years of matrimon3'^, of continuous 
compusory canine constitutionals, have made them 
callous. They unwund their beasts from lamp posts, 
or the ensnared legs of profane pedestrians, with the 
stolidity of mandarins manipulating the strings of 
their kites. 

Others, more recently reduced to the ranks of 
Rover’s retinue, take their medicine sulkily and 
iercely. They play the dog on the end of their 
line with the pleasure felt by the girl out fishing when 
she catches a sea-robin on her hook. They glare at 
you threateningly if you look at them, as if it would 
be their delight to let slip the dogs of war. These are 
half-mutinous dogmen, not quite Circe-ized, and you 
will do well not to kick their charges, should they sniff 
around your ankles. 

Others of the tribe do not seem to feel so keenly. 
They are mostly unfresh youths, with gold caps and 
drooping cigarettes, who do not harmonize with their 
dogs. The animals they attend wear satin bows 
in their collars ; and the young men steer them so 
assiduously that you are tempted to the theory 
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that some personal advantage, contiiif'eni upon 
satisfactory service, waits upon the e\»'euiion t»f 
their duties. 

The do"s thus persoually ciuuiucU'd are of many 

varieties; kit they are one in faiue.s,s in iminpvnHh 
diseased vileiiess of temper, in insalenl, siiarliii*: eapri- 
ciousness of behaviour. Tliey tu|:r the lea-Ji frat-- 
tiously, they make leisurely nasal invtuittu-y of rviu-j 
door step, railing, and post. TItey sit <!oivn to rest 
when they choose; they wliec';f^e like ilie winntT of li 
Third Avenue heefsteak-caling ronte-d ; t!u*y lihuider 
clumsily into open cellars anti coal ; they Ic*ail 
the dogrnen a merry dance. 

These unfortunate dry nurses <jf dogiloni, tin* cuir 
cuddlers, mongrel managers, Spit/. poodle 

pullers, Skj'c scrapers, <L'irhshuiul dauidlrr:'., tm-Ier 
trailers and Fomeraninu pushers of the eUiF-dwrUhig 
Circes follow their cliargt‘s meelly. 'Fhe tlugp^Jes 
neither fear nor resptad them. Jlashu-s of f!i ^ houso 
these men whom tiiey Iiold in lea Ji innv in^ Imf Itiry 
arc not masters of them. F'rom rcea-y rorner to lire 
escape, from divan to dumliwiiller, thiggi’s snarl lainily 
drives this two-legged Iming who is crutiin!-.h}Ui**ii 
to walk at the other end of his strijig dtiriuji; his 
outing. 

One twilight the doginen came fortfi as iisiml nt: 
their Circes’ pleading, guerdon, or crack of the whip. 
One among tliem W'as a sirang man, apparently of 
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too solid virtues for this airy vocation. His expres- 
sion was melancholic, his manner depressed. He 
was leashed to a vile wliite dog, loathsomely fat, 
fiendishly ill-natured, gloatingly intractable toward 
his despised conductor. 

At a corner nearest to his apartment house the 
dogman turned down a side street, hoping for fewer 
witnesses to his ignominy. The surfeited beast 
waddled before him, panting with spleen and the 
labour of motion. 

Suddenly the dog stopped. A tall, brown, long- 
coated, wide-brimmed man stood like a Colossus 
blocking the sidewalk and declaring: 

‘Well, I’m a son of a gun !” 

Jim Berry 1” breathed the dogman, with exclama- 
tion points in his voice. 

“Sam Telfair,” cried Wide-Brim again, “you ding- 
basted old willy-walloo, give us your hoof!” 

Their hands clasped in the brief, tight greeting 
of the West that is death to the hand-shake 
microbe. 

“You old fat rascal !” continued Wide-Brim, 
with a wrinkled brown smile ; “it’s been five 
years since I seen you. I been in this town a 
week, but you can’t find nobody in such a place. 
Well, you dinged old married man, how are they 
coming.?” 

Something mushy and heavily soft like raised dough 
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leaned against Jim\s leg and elieuani his f rousers wi'lli 
a jeastj growl 

^^Get to work,’’ said Jim, ‘“and explniii this yard* 
wide lijdropliobia yearling youhe IhriHvt-i! yenu* Insso 
over. Are you the pouiul-inasier of this hiirg? Iki 
you call that a dog or whal F' 

need a drink,” said the dogiunn, dt‘j*‘efed at 
the reminder of his old dog of tlie s^-n. on.” 

Hard By was a cafA 'Tis vwr so in thi* hig 
City. 

They sat at a table, and the hliKHft'd iiions!**r yrljnai 
and scrambled at the end of his h'a.sh In ui IJie 
cafe cat 

^Whiskey,” said Jim to the waiter. 

^‘Make it two,” said ilie doginan. 

“Yoifre fatter,” said Jim, ”iuid yon [nok ‘Oibju* 
gated. I don’t know about the Iv-i.f agt-eroig %\l\h 
you. All the boys asked me to hunt \«}ii nn ksUvn 
I started. Sandy King, he in thi- Ivl.oniilr. 

Watson liurrel, he marrh'd fh- ol-iivA inrl 

I made some money buying bn^vrs, and 1 |]tni»^!it 
a lot of wild land up on llie Idlile TuuihT. thong 
to fence next fall lllil Ilawlins, Iris gore* In farinjisg. 
You remember Bill, of etnirs***- h*^ was iooirhii|.i* 
Marcella — excuse me, Sam --I m-nn the \.uU xnn 
married, uliile she was leaehing sclmo! af Trairie 
Tie\r. But you was the lucky mini. JJow .\IiHsig 
Telfair?” 
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‘‘S-h-h-h!” said the dogman, signalling the waiter; 

^^give it a name/^ 

^Whiskey/’ said Jim. 

^^Make it two,” said the dogman, 

^‘^She’s well,” lie continued, after his chaser. “She 
refused to live anywhere but in New York, where 
she came from. We live in a flat. Everj^ evening at 
six I take that dog out for a walk. It’s Marcella’s 
pet. There never w'cre two animals on eartli, Jim, 
that hated one another like me and that dog does. 
His name’s Lovekins. Marcella dresses for dinner 
while we’re out. We eat tabble dote. Ever try one 
of them, Jim?” 

“No, I never,” said Jim. “I seen the signs, but 
I thought they said ^table de hole.’ I thought it 
was French for pool tables. How does it taste?” 

“If you’re going to be in the city for awhile we 
will ” 

“No, sir-ee. I’m starting for home this evening on 
the 7.25. Like to stay longer, but I can’t.” 

“I’ll walk down to the ferry with you,” said the 
dogman. 

The dog had bound a leg each of Jim and the chair 
together, and had sunk into a comatose slumber. 
Jim stumbled, and the leash was slightly wrenched. 
The shrieks of the awakened beast rang for a block 
around. 

“If that’s your dog,” said Jim, when they were on 
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the street again, ‘that’s to hinder you from run- 
ning that habeas corpus you’ve got around his neck 
over a limb and walking off and forgetting him?” 

^Fd never dare to,” said the dogman, awed at 
the bold proposition. ^"^He sleeps in the bed. I sleep 
on a lounge. He runs howling to Marcella if I look 
at him. Some night, Jim, I’m going to get even with 
that dog. I’ve made up my mind to do it. I’m go- 
ing to creep over with a knife and cut a hole in his 
mosquito bar so they can get in to him. See if I 
don’t do it !” 

^‘You ain’t yourself, Sam Telfair. You ain’t what 
you was once. I don’t know about these cities and 
flats over here. .With my own eyes I seen you stand 
off both the Tillotson boys in Prairie View wuth the 
brass faucet out of a molasses barrel. And I seen 
you rope and tie the wildest steer on Little Powder 
in 39 L£.” 

“I did, didn’t I?” said the other, with a temporary 
gleam in his eye. "‘But that was before I was dog- 
matized.” 

^‘Does Misses Telfair” — began Jim. 

‘‘Hush 1” said the dogman. “Here’s another cafe.” 

They lined up at the bar. The dog fell asleep at 
their feet. 

“Whiskey,” said Jim. 

“Make it two,” said the dogman. 

“I thought about you,” said Jim, '‘when I bought 
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that wild land. I wished you was out there to help 
me with the stock.” 

^Xast Tuesday,” said the dogman, ^^he bit me on 
the ankle because I asked for cream in. my coffee. 
He always gets the cream.” 

like Prairie View now,” said Jim. ^^The 
boys from the round-ups for fifty miles around ride 
in there. One corner of my pasture is in sixteen 
miles of the towm. There’s a straight forty miles 
of wire on one side of it.” 

‘^You pass through the kitchen to get to the bed- 
room,” said the dogman, ^^and you pass through the 
parlour to get to the bathroom, and you back out 
through the dining-room to get into the bedroom so 
you can turn around and leave by the kitchen. And 
he snores and barks in his sleep, and I have to smoke 
in the park on account of his asthma.” 

^‘Don’t Missis Telfair,” — began Jim. 

‘^Oh, shut up i” said the dogman. ‘"What is it this/; 
time?” 

‘Whiskey,” said Jim. 

^^Make it two,” said the dogman. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be racking along down toward the ferry,” 
said the other. 

“Come on, there, you mangy, turtle-backed, snake- 
headed, bench-legged ton-and-a-half of soap-grease !” 
shouted the dogman, with a new note in his voice 
and a new hand on the leash. The dog scrambled 
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after them, with an angry whine at such unusual 
language from his guardian. 

At the foot of Tw^enty-third Street the doginan led 
the way through swinging doors. 

^Xast chance,’^ said he. ^‘^Speak up.’’ 

: ^Wliiske}^,” said Jim. 

^^Make it two,” said the dogman. 

don’t know,” said the ranchman, ^%here I’ll 
find the man I want to take charge of tlie Little 
Powder outfit. I want somebody I know something 
about. Finest stretch of prairie and timber you ever 

squinted your eye over, Sam. Now if you was ” 

^^Speaking of hj^dropbobia,” said the dogman, “the 
other night he chewed a piece out of my leg because 
I knocked a fiy ofr of Marcella’s arm. ^It ought to 
be cauterized,’ says Marcella, and I was thinking sa 
myself. I telephones for the doctor, and when he 
comes Marcella says to me: ‘Help me hold the poor 
dear while the doctor fixes his mouth. Oh, I hope he 
got no virus on any of his toofies when he bit you.’ 
Now what do you think of that.^” 

“Docs Missis Telfair” — began Jim. 

“Oh, drop it,” said the dogman, “Come again !” 
“Whiskej^” said Jim. 

“Make it two,” said the dogman. 

They Avalkcd on to the ferry. The ranchman 
stepped to the ticket wdndow. 

Suddenly the swift landing of three or four heavy 
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Mcks was lieard, tke air was rent bj piercing canine 
shrieksj and a pained, outraged, lubberly, bow-legged 
pudding of a dog ran frenziedly up the street alone, 
^^Ticket to Denver,” said Jim. 

^^Make it two,” shouted the ex-dogman, reaching 
for his inside packet. 


VII 


THE CHAMPION OF THE WEATHER 

If YOU should speak of the Kiowa Reservation 
to the average New Yorker he probably wouldn’t 
know whether you were referring to a new political 
dodge at Albany or a leitmotif from ^^ParsifaL” But 
out in the Kiowa Reservation advices have been re- 
ceived concerning the existence of New York. 

A party of us were on a hunting trip in the Reser- 
vation. Bud Kingsbury, our guide, philosopher, and 
friend, was broiling antelope steaks in camp one night. 
One of the party, a pinkish-haired young man in a 
correct hunting costume, sauntered over to the fire 
to light a cigarette, and remarked carelessly to Bud : 

“Nice night I” 

“Why, yes,” said Bud, “as nice as any night could be 
that ain’t received the Broadway stamp of approval.” 

Now, the young man was from New York, but the 
rest of us wondered how Bud guessed it. So, when the 
steaks were done, we besouglit him to lay bare his 
system of ratiocination. And as Bud was something 
of a Territorial talking machine he made oration as 
follows : 
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^‘How did I know he was from New York? Well, I 
figured it out as soon as he sprung them two words 
on me. I was in New York myself a couple of years 
ago, and I noticed some of the earmarks and hoof 
tracks of the Rancho Manhattan.” 

“Found New York rather different from the Pan- 
handle, didn’t you, Bud?” asked one of the liunters. 

“Can’t say that I did,” answered Bud ; “anyways, 
not more than some. The main trail in that town 
which they call Broadway is plenty travelled, but 
they’re about the same brand of bipeds that tramp 
around in Cheyenne and Amarillo. At first I was 
sort of rattled by the crowds, but I soon says to myself, 
^Here, now. Bud ; they’re just plain folks like you and 
Geronimo and Grover Cleveland and the Watson 
boys, so don’t get all flustered up with consternation 
under your saddle blanket,’ and then I feels calm 
and peaceful, like I was back in the Nation again at a 
ghost dance or a green corn pow-wow. 

“I’d been saving up for a year to give this New York 
a whirl. I knew a man named Summers that lived 
there, but I couldn’t find him ; so I played a lone 
hand at enjoying the intoxicating pleasures of the 
corn-fed metropolis. 

“For a while I was so frivolous and locoed by the 
electric lights and the noises of the phonographs and 
the second-story railroads that I forgot one of the 
crying needs of my Western system of natural require*^ 
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ments. I never was no hand to deny myself the 
pleasures of social vocal intercourse with friends and 
strangers. Out in the Territories when I meet a man 
I never saw before, inside of nine minutes I know 
his income, religion, size of collar, and his wdfe’s 
temper, and how much he pays for clothes, alimony, 
and chewing tobacco. It’s a gift with me not to be 
penurious with my conversation. 

‘^But this here New York was inaugurated on the 
idea of abstemiousness in regard to the parts of speech. 
At the end of three weeks nobody in the city had fired 
even a blank syllable in my direction except the 
waiter in the grub emporium^ where I fed. And as 
Ills outpourings of syntax wasn’t nothing but plagia- 
risms from the bill of fare, he never satisfied yearn- 
ings, which was to have somebody hit. If I stood 
next to a man at a bar he’d edge off and give a Bald- 
wln-Ziegler look as if he suspected me of liaving the 
Xortli Pole concealed on my person. I began to wish 
that I’d gone to Abilene or Waco for my paseado; for 
the mayor of tlicm places will drink with you, and 
the first citizen you meet will tell you his middle 
name and ask you to take a chance in a raffle for a 
music box. 

^‘Well, one day wdien I was particular liankering for 
to be gregarious with something more loquacious than 
a lamp post, a fellow in a caffy says to me, says he: 

“ ‘Nice day !’ 
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was a tmd of a manager of the placo, and I 
rechon he’d seen me in there a good many times. He 
had a face like a fish and an eye like Judas, but I got 
up and put one arm around his neck. 

Gardner,’ I says, ^sure it’s a nice day. You’re 
the first gentleman in all New York to observe that the 
intricacies of human speech might not be altogether 
wasted on William Kingsbury. But don’t you think,’ 
says I, ^that ’twas a little cool early in the morning; 
and ain’t there a feeling of rain in the air to-night? 
But along about noon it sure was gallupsious weather. 
How’s all up to the house? You doing right well with 
the cafFy, now?’ 

^Well, sir, that galoot just turns his back and walks 
off stiff, without a word, after all my tr3dng to be 
agreeable ! I didn’t know w^hat to make of it. That 
night I finds a note from Summers, who’d been away 
from town, giving the address of his camp. I goes up 
to his house and has a good, old-time talk with his 
folks. And I tells Summers about the actions of this 
coyote in the caffy, and desires interpretation. 

‘^‘^Ch,’ says Summers, wasn’t intending to strike 
up a conversation wuth you. That’s just the New 
York style. He’d seen you was a regular customer and 
he spoke a word or two just to show you he appreciated 
your custom. You oughtn’t to have followed it up. 
That’s about as far as we care to go with a stranger. 
'A word or so about the weather may be ventured. 
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but we don’t generally make it tke basis of an 

acquaintance.’ 

« ‘Billv,’ says I, ‘the weather and its ramifications 
is a solemn subject with me. Meteorology is one of 
my sore points. No man can open up tiie question of 
temperature or humidity or the glad sunshine with 
me, and then turn tail on it without its leading to 
a falling barometer. I’m going down to see that man 
again and give him a lesson in the art of continuous 
conversai^on. You say New York etiquette allows 
him two words and no answer. Well, he’s going to 
turn himself into a weather bureau and finish what 
he begun with me, besides indulging in neighbourly; 
remarks on other subjects.’ 

“Summers talked agin it, but I was irritated some 
and I went on the street car back to that cafFy. 

“The same fellow was there yet, walking round in 
a sort of back corral where there was tables and 
chairs. A few people was sitting around having 
drinks and sneering at one another. 

“I called that man to one side and herded him into* 
a comer. I unbuttoned enough to show him a tliirty- 
eight I carried stuck under my vest. 

“ ‘Pardner,’ I says, ‘a brief space ago I was in here 
and you seized the opportunity to say it was a nice 
day. When I attempted to corroborate your weather 
signal, you turned your back and walked off. Now,’ 
says I, ‘you frog-bearted, language-shy, stiff-necked 
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cross between a Spitzbergen sea cook and a muzzled 
oyster, you resume where you left off in your discourse 
on the weather.^ 

‘‘The fellow looks at me and tries to grin, but he 
sees I don’t and he comes around serious. 

“‘Well,’ says he, eyeing the handle of mj gun, 
‘it was rather a nice day ; some warmish, though.’ 

“ ‘Particulars, you mealy-mouthed snoozer,’ I says 
— ‘let’s have the specifications — expatiate — fill in 
the outlines. When you start anjdhing with me in 
shorthand it’s bound to turn out a storm signal.’ 

“‘Looked like rain yesterday,’ says the man, ‘but 
it cleared off fine in the forenoon. I hear the farmers 
are needing rain right badly up-State.’ 

“ ‘That’s the kind of a canter,’ says I. ‘Shake the 
New York dust off your hoofs and be a real agreeable 
kind of a centaur. You broke the ice, know, 
and w^e’re getting better acquainted every^ minute. 
Seems to me I asked you about your family?’ 

“‘They’re all well, thanks,’ says he. ‘We^ — we 
have a new piano.’ 

“‘Now you’re coming it,’ I says. ‘This cold re- 
serve is breaking up at last. That little touch about 
the piano almost makes us brothers. What’s th€ 
youngest kid’s name?’ I asks him. 

“‘Thomas,’ says he. ‘He’s just getting w^ell from 
the measles.’ 

“ ‘I feel like I’d known you always,’ saj’-s I. ‘Now 
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there was just one more— are jou <loIng ri|^h! well 
with the caffjj iiowr^ 

“Trctty well/ he says, ^rni putting away a little 
money.'® 

to hear it/ says 1. *Now go linrk to ytnir 
W'Ork and get civilized. Keep y<Hir luiiuls off flie 
weather unless yoidre ready to follow it up in a per- 
sonal manner. It\s a subject llmi naturally heloiigH 
to sociability and the forming of new il(‘s, and 1 hate 
to see it handed out in small cliarige in a hnvii like 
thls.^ 

the next day I rolls up my blankets ami hits 
the trail aw’ay from New York C’ityd’ 

For many minutes after Buti eeasi'd fniking wr 
lingered around the fire, and then all hamls bi'gim to 
disperse for bed. 

As I was unrolling rny bedding I levard the phiki.^di- 
haired young man saying to Bud, with .something like 
anxiety in his voice : 

I say, i\Ir. King.shury, there is some! lung really 
beautiful about tliis night. 'Hif* delightful hree/e 
and the bright stars ami the clear air unite in imikiiig 
it wonderfully attract ive/^ 

"^^Yes/’ said Bud, ^‘^it’s a nice nighl/^ 
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The burglar stepped inside the window quickly, 
and then he took his time. A burglar who respects 
his art always takes his time before taking anything 
else. 

The house was a private residence. By its hoarded 
front door and untrimmed Boston ivy the burglar knew 
that the mistress of it was sitting on some ocean- 
side piazza telling a sympathetic man in a yachting 
cap that no one had ever understood her sensitive, 
lonely heart. He knew by the light in the third- 
story front windows, and by the lateness of the sea- 
son, that the master of the house had come home, 
and would soon extinguish his light and retire. For 
it was September of the year and of the soul, in which 
season the house’s good man comes to consider roof 
gardens and stenographers as vanities, and to desire 
the return of his mate and the more durable blessings 
of decorum and the moral excellencies. 

The burglar lighted a cigarette. The guarded glow 
of the match illuminated his salient points for a 
moment. He belonged to the third type of burglars. 
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Tliis tliird type has not yet been recognized and 
accepted The police have made us familiar with the 
first and second. Their classification is simple. The 
collar is the distinguishing mark. 

When a burglar is caught who does not wear a 
collar he is described as a degenerate of the lowest 
type, singularly vicious and depraved, and is suspected 
of being the desperate criminal who stole the hand- 
cuffs out of Patrolman Hennessy’s pocket in 1878 
and walked away to escape arrest. 

The other well-known type is the burglar who wears 
a collar. He is always referred to as a Raffles in 
real life. He is invariably a gentleman by daylight, 
breakfasting in a dress suit, and posing as a paper- 
hanger, while after dark he plies his nefarious occu- 
pation of burglary. His mother is an extremely 
wealthy and respected resident of Ocean Grove, and 
when he is conducted to his cell he asks at once for 
a nail file and the Police Gazette. He always has a 
wife in every State in the Union and fiancees in all 
the Territories, and the newspapers print his matri- 
monial gallery out of their stock of cuts of the ladies 
who were cured by only one bottle after having been 
given up by five doctors, experiencing great relief 
after the first dose. 

The burglar wore a blue sweater. He was neither 
a Raffles nor one of the chefs from HelPs Kitchen, 
The police would have been baffled had they attempted 
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Ttii?i luirgtar of Ihr lliiril olfiin iM^gnii to prowl He 
W’lire 110 dark Itiiileriin* or goiii ntiosen. lie 

carried ii ^lHa■*fliibre revolver in hu poeket;, iiiit! lie 
ciiew^ed |ir|ifierrriiiil. giini tluiyghlfully. 

Till* fiiriiitiire <if Ifie houne mm nwalhed in tin nittm 
iiier tiiifil |jrole«*f..iirn. Hie silver wuh far awny ifi mife- 
*'r}ie liurglar esc-peeted im n^fimrkiilik 
ilia iihjerfive point’, mm tfuit diuily li|^lttet.l 
rcMiiii wlieri' lb* itiii^fer of the honae nhouhl he nlwji- 
ifig hen%oIy after iv!i?.itr*ver noliiee ht* had ntnighi to 
liglstrit the litiriieii of lii.s loiir-tiiienn. i\ ‘'loiteld' iiiigiit 
he ifiiide there 1.0 tile extent of legll.inuih% fair pro*- 
feHtdoitnl iiriilita loom.* money, ii wnleli, ii Jt*welled 
»tiek'”jiin ■' nothing e%.or}iitiiiil: or fKn'orn.1 rrason. Hr 

hiid the window^ left open and had Imken 

the elniitee. 

Hie fmrglnr miflty opemai llie iloor of the liglited 
rociiin Hit* man inriieti Itiw*. A iimn lay in the 
b*d ii?tli*t‘p. Chi lb* diTnaer lay niitny Ihinga in ooii'* 
fiiMinn ■ n ernnijilrd roll of hiU*4, n waltiu lo^V'O three 
poker clii|ei, rrirnhet! cigiirn, ii pink nilk four how, iifid 
M% Uliopefied liulHe rif hrofiio-aeltzer for a Inilw’iirk 
in the morn in r|. 

Tti«* hnri*hir took three alepH townnl l}it» ilre^HiT. 
The iiiiiii ifi Ilie heel Ntnldenlv ulh*ri*d n minenky grmm 
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and opened his ejes. HLs ri|^ht iuuul .slid under liis 
pillowj but remained there. 

^Xay still, said the burglar in ctuiversaliuiial 
tone. Burglars of the third type do nut hiss. The 
citizen in tlm bed looked at the round end of the 
burgkr^s pistol and lay still 

“Now hold up both your hands,’' ctiriimfuideti the 
burglar. 

The citizen had a little, pointed, hianvirarui -gray 
beard, like that of a painless denflsf. l!i* hinkvd 
solid, esteemed, irritable, and di^^gusfed. !fe sat. up 
in bed and raised his right hand al-ana* bin 

“Up with the other ont'/’ onlu’ed fin* hiirglar. 
“You might be aniphiiiious and slue)! uilli Viuir 
You can count two, can’t you? Htirry itfn imu 

“Can’t raise the other one,” saitl the citi/j-n, with 
a contortion of his lineaments. 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“Ilheumatism in the shoulder.” 

“Inflamniatory?'” 

“Was. The innanimatiorj has gfuu‘ dmvn.” 

The burglar stood for a nifutu ni tu* twn, h«»lli?ig Ids 
gun on the afflicted one. lie glunerd nt tht- pluiuh-r 
on the dresser and then, with a fmir t'mh)U‘rii.:,^.iHi air 
back at the man in the Iml Hien he, tua, imuie n. 
sudden grimace, 

“Don’t stand there making faces;’ snappetl the 
citizen, baddiumoiiredly. “.If ymdw vmnv to burgle 
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why don^t you do it? There’s some stuff lying 
around.” 

’Sense me,” said the burglar, with a grin ; “but 
it just socked me one, too. It’s good for you that 
rheumatism and me happens to be old pals. I got it 
in my left arm, too. Most anybody but me would 
have popped you when you wouldn’t hoist that left 
claw of yours.” 

“How long have you had it?” inquired the citizen. 

“Four years. I guess that ain’t all. Once you’ve 
got it, it’s you for a rheumatic life — that’s my judg- 
ment.” 

“Ever try rattlesnake oil?” asked the citizen, in- 
terestedly. 

“Gallons,” said the burglar. all the snakes I’ve 
used the oil of was strung out in a row they’d reach 
eight times as far as Saturn, and the rattles could 
be heard at Valparaiso, Indiana, and back.” 

“Some use Chiselum’s Pills,” remarked the citizen. 

“Fudge 1” said the burglar. “Took ’em five months. 
No good. I had some relief the year I tried Finkel- 
ham’s Extract, Balm of Gilead poultices and Potts’s 
Pain Pulverizer ; but I think it was the buckeye I 
carried in my pocket what done the trick.” 

“Is yours worse in the morning or at night?” asked 
the citizen. 

“Night,” said the burglar; “just when I’m busiest. 
Say, take down that arm of yours — I guess you won’t 
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Saj ! did you ever try BlickerstaiSPs Blood 

Builder?” 

never did. Does yours come in paroxysms or is 
it a steady pain?” 

The burglar sat down on the foot of the bed and 
rested his gun on his crossed knee. 

‘Tt jumps,” said he. ‘Tt strikes me when I ain’t 
looking for it. I had to give up second-story work 
because I got stuck sometimes half-way up. Tell you 
— I don’t believe the bloomin’ doctors know 
what is good for it.” 

^^Same here. I’ve spent a thousand dollars without 
getting any relief. Yours swell any?” 

^^Of mornings. And when it’s goin’ to rain — great 
Christopher !” 

^^Me, too,” said the citizen. *T can tell when a 
streak of humidity the size of a table-cloth starts 
from Florida on its way to New York. And if I 
pass a theatre where there’s an ‘East Lynne’ matinee 
going on, the moisture starts my left arm jumping 
like a toothache.” 

“It’s undiluted — hades !” said the burglar. 

“You’re dead right,” said the citizen. 

The burglar looked down at his pistol and thrust 
it into his pocket with an awkward attempt at ease. 

“Say, old man,” he said, constrainedly, “ever try 
opodeldoc?” 

“Slop !” said the citizen angrily, “Might as well 
rub on restaurant butter.” 
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concurred the burglar. a salve suit- 

able for little Minnie when the kitty scratches her 
jGnger. I^U tell you what ! We’re up against it. I 
only find one thing that eases her up. Hey? Little 
old sanitary, ameliorating, lest-we-forget Booze. Say 
— this j ob’s off — ’sense me — get on your clothes and 
let’s go out and have some. ’Scuse the liberty, but — 
ouch i There she goes again 1” 

^Tor a week,” said the citizen, ‘T haven’t been able 
to dress myself without help. I’m afraid Thomas is 
in bed, and 

^'^Climb out,” said the burglar, help you get 
into your duds.” 

The conventional returned as a tidal wave and 
flooded the citizen. He stroked his brown-and-gray 
beard. 

^Tt’s very unusual”* — he began. 

^‘‘Here’s your shirt,” said the burglar, ^Tall out. I 
know a man who said Omberrj’s Ointment fixed him 
in t^vo weeks so he could use both hands in tying his 
four-in-hand.” 

As they were going out the door the citizen turned 
and started back. 

’Liked to forgot my money,” he explained; ‘laid 
it on the dresser last night.” 

The burglar caught him by the right sleeve. 

^‘Come on,” he said bluffly. ‘T ask you. Leave it 
alone. I’ve got the price. Ever try witch hazel 
and oil of wintergreen?” 
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I NEVER could quite undcrHlnnc! Ihhv I'nm 
came to make that blunder, for lie Ii;id fhroii^h 
a whole term at a medicnl colleq^t* — hrfujv lu' ’lilu ritrd 
his aunPs fortune — and liiul been ctni.sidfnil 
in tlierapoutics. 

We had been making a call together tlei! eu-iun*^, 
and afterward Tom ran up to iny nunin f »r a pifie 
and a chat before going on to hi.H <nvn lu\nrinu 4 nt^arf • 
monts. I liad stcppe<l into the oile r room feu* a 
moment when I heard Tchm sing fui! : 

^•'Oh, Billy, Em going to fate nhouf fioir grains of 
quinine, if you don’t mind— Tin feeliTig n\l h\nv niul 
shivery. Guess Em taking cold.’’ 

''All right,’’ r called hack. ‘'T!ie lofne is on the 
second shelf. Take it in a spoorifui of Wv.d elixir 
of eucalyptus. It knocks tfie !ntf<T out;’ 

After I came back we sat by IIh* fire atu! soil oiir 
briars going. In about eight minutes *roni ^ank back 
into a gentle collapse. 

I went straight to t!ie medicine caldnrt mid 

looked. 
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“You unimitigated hayseed 1” I growled. “See 
what money will do for a man’s brains !” 

There stood the morphine bottle with the stopple 
outj just as Tom had left it. 

I routed out another young M.D. who roomed on the 
floor abovcj and sent him for old Doctor Gales, two 
squares away. Tom Hopkins has too much money 
to be attended by rising young practitioners alone. 

When Gales came we put Tom through as expensive 
a course of treatment as the resources of the profession 
permit. After the more drastic remedies we gave him 
citrate of caffeine in frequent doses and strong coffee, 
and walked him up and down the floor between two of 
ns. Old Gales pinched him and slapped his face and 
worked hard for the big check he could see in the 
distance. The young M.D. from the next floor 
gave Tom a most hearty, rousing kick, and then 
apologized to me. 

“Couldn’t help it,” he said. “I never kicked a 
millionaire before in my life. I may never have 
another opportunity.” 

“Now,” said Doctor Gales, after a couple of hours, 
“he’ll do. But keep him awake for another hour. 
You can do that by talking to him and shaking him 
up occasionally. When his pulse and respiration 
are normal^ then let him sleep. I’ll leave him with 
you now.” 

I was fcfl alone with Tom, whom we had laid on a 
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couch. He laj very still, and his eyes were half 
closed. I began my work of keeping him awake. 

^Well, old man,’’ I said, ‘^you’ve had a narrow 
squeak, but we’ve pulled you through. When you 
were attending lectures, Tom, didn’t any of the pro- 
fessors ever casually remark that m-o-r-p-h-i-a never 
spells ^quinia,’ especially in four-grain doses? But I 
won’t pile it up on you until you get on your feet. 
But you ought to have been a druggist, Tom ; you’re 
splendidly qualified to fill prescriptions.” 

Tom looked at me with a faint and foolish smile. 

^^B’ly,” he murmured, feel jus’ like a hum’n 
bird flyin’ around a jolly lot of most ’shpensivc roses^- 
Don’ bozzer me. Goin’ sleep now.” 

And he went to sleep in two seconds. I shook him 
by the shoulder. 

I ^^Now, Tom,” I said, severely, ^Hhis won’t do. The 
big doctor said you must stay awake for at least an 
hour. Open your eyes. You’re not entirely safe yet, 
you know. Wake up.” 

Tom Hopkins weighs one hundred and ninety-eight. 
He gave me another somnolent grin, and fell into 
deeper slumber. I would have made him move about, 
but I might as well have tried to make Cleopatra’s 
needle waltz around the room with me. Tom’s 
breathing became stertorous, and that, in connection 
with morphia poisoning, means danger. 

Then I began to think. I could not rouse his body ; 
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I most strive to excite his mind. ^‘Make him angry,” 
was an idea that suggested itself. ^^Good !” I 
thought; but how? There was not a joint in 
Tom’s armour. Dear old fellow! He was good 
nature itself, and a gallant gentleman, fine and true 
and clean as sunlight. He came from somew^here 
down South, where they still have ideals and a code. 
New York had charmed, but had not spoiled him. 
He had that old-fashioned, chivalrous reverence for 
women, that — Eureka ! — there was my idea I I 
worked the thing up for a minute or two in my imagi- 
nation. I chuckled to myself at the thought of spring- 
ing a thing like that on old Tom Hopkins. Then I 
took him by the shoulder and shook him till his ears 
flopped. He opened his eyes lazily. I assumed an 
expression of scorn and contempt, and pointed my 
finger within two inches of his nose. 

^Tisten to me, Hopkins,” I said, in cutting and 
distinct tones, ^^you and I have been good friends, but 
I want you to understand that, in the future my doors 
are closed against any man who acts as much like a 
scoundrel as you have.” 

Torn looked the least bit interested. 

‘^What’s the matter, Billy?” he muttered, com- 
posedly. *^Don’t your clothes fit you?” 

‘Tf I were in your place,” I went on, ^^which, thanlc 
God, I am not, I think I would he afraid to close my 
eyes. How about that girl you left 'waiting for you 
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down anioii^ those lonesonie Southern p!!ieS"”ilie 
girl that you've forgotten since you caiue hiin your 
confounded money? Oh, I know wha! 1 ni talknig 
about. While you were a poor medical sludenl she 
was good enough for you. But now, siiu’c you are n 
millionaire, it’s different, I wonder vhat .she thinks 
of the performances of that peculiar <'!ass of jH^ople 
which she has been taught to worship — the thinlliern 
gentlemen? Fm sorry? Hopkins, that I was forced 
to speak about these matters, hut yoifve covtu*ed it 
up so well and played your part so nicely that I uaniUl 
have sworn you were above such unmanly irir ks.” 

Poor Tom. I could scarcely keep from laughing 
outright to sec him struggling against lie* elfecfs <if 
the 0 {)iate. He was distinctly angry, and I didn’t 
blame Iiim. Tom had a Southern femner. His 
eyes were open now, and they showi’d a gl eim or two 
of fire. But tlie drug still cloudttl Ids nund and 
bound Ills tongue. 

^‘C-c-confound he stammered, ‘d’ll s snumh 

you.” 

He tried to rise from the couch. With all his sht* 
he was very weak now, I tlinisi him Isat k vutli <nic 
arm. He lay thc*re glaring like a lion in a I rap, 

^‘That will hold you for a while, you old loony,” 
I said to myself. I got up and lit iny }dpe, fio* I was 
needing a smoke. I walked around a hit, cfingraiu- 
lating myself on my brilliant idea. 
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1 heard a snore. I looked around. Tom was asleep 
again. I walked over and punched him on the jaw. 
He looked at me as pleasant and ungrudging as an 
idiot. I chewed my pipe and gave it to him hard. 

want you to recover yourself and get out of my 
rooms as soon as you can,’’ I said, insultingly. ‘TVe 
told you what I tlunk of you. If you have any honour 
or honesty left you will think twice before you at- 
tempt again to associate with gentlemen. She’s a 
poor girl, isn’t she?” I sneered. ‘^Somewhat too plain 
and unfashionable for us since we got our money. Be 
ashamed to walk on Fifth Avenue with her, wouldn’t 
you.^ Hopkins, you’re forty-seven times w'orse than 
a cad. Who cares for your money? I don’t. I’ll 
bet that girl don’t. Perhaps if you didn’t have it 
you’d be more of a man. As it is you’ve made a cur 
of yourself, and” — I thought that quite dramatic — ? 
^‘perhaps broken a faithful heart.” (Old Tom Hop- 
kins breaking a faithful heart!) ‘Tet me be rid of 
you as soon as possible.” 

I turned my back on Tom, and winked at myself in 
a mirror. I heard him moving, and I turned again 
quickly. I didn’t want a hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds falling on me from the rear. But Tom had 
only turned partly over, and laid one arm across his 
face. He spoke a few words rather more distinctly 
than before. 

‘‘I couldn’t have — talked this way — to you, Billy, 
even if I’d heard people — lyin’ ’bout you. But jus’' 
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so©n’s I mu s-stand up — I’ll break jour neck~t 
don’ f’got it.” 

I did feel a little ashamed then. But it was to save 
Tom. In the morning, wlien I explained it, we would 
have a good laugh over it together. 

In about twenty minutes Tom dropped into a sound, 
easy slumber. I felt his pulse, listened to his respira- 
tion, and let him sleep. Everything was normal, and 
Tom was safe. I went into tlie other room and 
tumbled into bed. 

I found Tom up and dressed when I awoke I lie next 
morning. He was entirely himself again with the ex- 
ception of shaky nerves and a tongue like a white oak 
chip. 

^‘What an idiot I w’as,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘I 
remember thinking that quinine bottle hnjked ciueer 
while I was taking the dose. Have imu*h Iroiihle 
in bringing me ’round?” 

I told liim no. His memory seenuul had abend the 
^tire affair. I concluded that he hnel no reeolhwt Imi 
of my efforts to keep him awake, and dceitlt-d iml to 
enlighten him- Some other time, I thouglit, uheu he 
vJras feeling better, we would liave senne fun over it. 

When Tom was ready to go he stopped, with the 
door open, and sliook rny hand. 

‘‘Much obliged, old fellow,” lie said, <jui{d!y, ‘^for 
taking so rnucli trouble with me™ ami for \%\ml y^nt 
said. Tm going down now to telegraph to the little 
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mid luallriuM-i r’- 

Is rrally tno hailA’ nniriinu'ati Mrs. !h'!hiu>r«n 
ivitli an iippnalni^ pjarit’a of Ian* fhta t'VvH ahoul the* 
va*it rhaudirr dona in Hlaa lunl old guht **Aiici ifc 

ns 
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was in this room she saw it ! Oh, no, I’m not afraid 
of ghosts. Don’t have the least fear on my account. 
I’m glad you put me in here. I think family ghosts 
so interesting? But, really, the story does sound a 
little inconsistent. I should have expected something 
better from Mrs. Fischer-Suympkins. Don’t they 
carry bricks in hods? Why should a ghost bring 
bricks into a villa built of marble and stone? I’m so 
sorry, but it makes me think that age is beginning to 
tell upon Mrs. Fischcr-Suympkins.” 

‘^This house,” continued Mrs. Kinsolving, ^^was 
built upon the site of an old one used by the family 
during the Revolution. There wouldn’t be anything 
strange in its having a ghost. And there was a Cap- 
tain Kinsolving who fought in General Greene’s army, 
though we’ve never been able to secure any papers to 
vouch for it. If there is to be a family ghost, why 
couldn’t it have been his, instead of a bricklayer’s?” 

‘‘The ghpst of a Revolutionary ancestor wouldn’t 
be a bad idea,” agreed Mrs. Bellmore ; ^^but you know 
how arbitrary and inconsiderate ghosts can be. May- 
be, like love, they are ^engendered In the eye.’ One 
advantage of those who see ghosts is that their stories 
can’t be disproved. By a spiteful eye, a Revolu- 
tionary knapsack might easily be construed to be a 
hod. Dear Mrs. Kinsolving, think no more of it. I 
am sure it was a knapsack.” 

^^But she told everybody!” mourned Mrs. Kin- 
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solving, inconsolable. ^^She insisted upon the details. 
There is the pipe. And how are you going to get out 
of the overalls 

‘^Shan’t get into them,” said Mrs. Bellmore, with 
a prettily suppressed yawn ; stiff and wrinkly. 
Is that you, Felice? Prepare my bath, please. Do 
you dine at seven at Clifftop, Mrs. Kinsolving? So 
kind of you to run in for a chat before dinner! I 
love those little touches of informality with a guest. 
They give such a home flavour to a visit. So sorry ; 
I must be dressing. I am so indolent I always post- 
pone It until the last moment.” 

Mrs. Fischer-Suympkins had been the first large 
plum that the Kinsolvings had drawn from the social 
pie. For a long time, the pie itself had been out of 
reach on a top shelf. But the purse and the pursuit 
had at last lowered it. Mrs. Fischer-Suympkins was 
the heliograph of the smart society parading corps. 
The glitter of her wit and actions passed along the 
line, transmitting whatever was latest and most daring 
in the game of peep-show’. Formerly, her fame and 
leadership had been secure enough not to need the 
support of such artifices as handing around live frogs 
for favours at a cotillion. But, now, these things 
were necessary to the holding of her throne. Besides, 
middle age had come to preside, incongruous, at her 
capers. The sensational papers had cut her space 
from a page to two columns. Her wit developed 
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a sting ; her manners became more rough and incon- 
siderate^ as if she felt the royal necessity of estab- 
lishing her autocracy by scorning the conventionali- 
ties that bound lesser potentates. 

To some pressure at the command of the Kinsolv- 
ings, she had yielded so far as to honour their house 
by her presence, for an evening and night. She had 
her revenge upon her hostess by relating, with grim 
enjoyment and sarcastic humour, her story of the 
vision carrying the hod. To that lady, in raptures 
at having penetrated thus far toward the coveted inner 
circle, the result came as a crushing disappointment. 
Everybody either sympathized or laughed, and there 
was little to choose between the two modes of 
expression. 

But, later on, Mrs. Kinsolving’s hopes and spirits 
were revived by the capture of a second and greater 
prize. 

Mrs, Bellamy Bcllmore had accepted an invitation 
to visit at Clilftop, and w’-ould remain for three days. 
Mrs. Bellmore was one of the younger matrons, whose 
beauty, descent, and wealth gave her a reserved seat 
in the holy of holies that required no strenuous bolster- 
ing. She was generous enough thus to give Mrs. 
Kinsolving the accolade that was so poignantly de- 
sired; and, at the same time, she thought how much 
it would please Terence. Perhaps it wmuld end by 
solving him. 
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Terence was Mrs. Kinsolving’s son, aged twenty- 
nine, quite good-looking enough, and with two or 
three attractive and mysterious traits. For one, 
he was very devoted to liis mother, and that was 
sufficiently odd to deserve notice. For others, he 
talked so little that it was irritating, and he seemed 
either very shy or very deep. Terence interested Mrs. 
Bellinore, because she was not sure which it was. 
She intended to study him a little longer, unless she 
forgot the matter. If he was only shy, she would 
abandon him, for shyness is a bore. If he was deep, 
she would also abandon him, for depth is precarious. 

On the afternoon of the third day of her visit, 
Terence hunted up Mrs. Bellmore, and found her in a 
nook actually looking at an album. 

^Tt’s so good of you,” said he, ^^to come down here 
and retrieve the day for us. I suppose you have heard 
that Mrs. Fischer-Suympkins scuttled the ship before 
she left. She knocked a whole plank out of the bottom 
with a hod. My mother is grieving herself ill about 
it. Can’t you manage to see a ghost for us while you 
are here, Mrs. Bellmore — a bang-up, swell ghost, 
with a coronet on his head and a cheque book under 
his arm.^” 

‘‘That was a naughty old lady, Terence,” said Mrs. 
Bellmore, “to tell such stories. Perhaps you gav« her 
too much supper. Your mother doesn’t really take 
it seriously, does she.^” 
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‘‘I think she does,” answered Terence. ‘^“Orie 
would think every brick in the hod had drfjppecl on 
her. It’s a good mannny, and I <lonT hke It) see lier 
worried. It’s to be hoped that the glnist lielong.^ 
to the hod-carriers’ union, and wIH go out on a 
strike. If he doesn’t, there will he no pence in this 
family.” 

‘‘I’m sleeping in the ghost-chaiuher,” .saitl 
Bellmorc, pensively. “But it's so nice I wouiiln’t 
change it, even if I were afraid, v\hic*h Fm nut. It 
wouldn’t do for me to submit a couidtT slury of a 
desirable, aristocratic shade, would i! ? I vvmild <h» 
so, with pleasure, but it seems to m<‘ It wtnt!.! be tt)o 
obviously an antidote for tlie oiluT narrative ti> !m‘ 
effective.” 

“True,” said Terence, running two ling rs thouglil- 
fully into his crisp, brown hair ; “that wouhl never da, 
How' would it work to see the same ghn J again, minus 
the overalls, and have gold bricks in lla* laal? 'fhat 
would elevate tlie spectre from <iegrmlifig foil la ii 
financial plane. Don’t you think i!mt wenild fic rr- 
spcctable enough?” 

“There was an ancestor who ftnigld; ngninst I lie 
Britishers, wasn’t there? Your rnotlier said some- 
thing to that effect,” 

“I believe so ; one of tliose old chaps In rngbui ved i 
and golf trousers. I don’t care a continentnl for ii 
Continental, myself. But l!ie mother has set tier 
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heart chi {iaiiip mul heraldry and pyrotechnic.s, aiul 

I want her l«be 

are a ^ckhI hoy, IVrenoe,’^ ^aid Mrs, Bellniore, 
.HWeejiiri|^ her ,s!lk»s clo.sc* to one side of her, ‘^nol* to 
ycHir tiiotiar. Hit here hy me, and iei\s look at 
the idbiiiii, just ns jusiple used to do hvenly yt^iirs 
AfP'i. Now, tell lue alHnil. every one of them. Who 
hi Hiis l.ili, digiiifitsl i^ent leman lennhtg a^ain^i the 
liori'/oii, wifli one nriii on I lie C'cirliit hlan taalumn?'^ 
olti eliap with tin* ftni iiit|uiri’d Ter- 
eiiis\ eraiuMi; lus iierk. ‘‘'Hialks i^reat auuie O’Brim- 
iiirjnii. I !e iiNisI to kc’ep a rat It'^keller on the Bowery.'*’ 
a;Josf yrni Ut hH down, I'ereneta If y<m are nut 
gnmn to annee% or cihty* me, 1 shall report, in the 
inoriuiig that I saw a ^luisi wssirin^i^ un apron and 
rarrying Miiioofirr.s fd l>ef‘r. Now, that is better. 1*0 
be shy, nf your I’erenee, is a thing timt you shauhj 
idnsh to iirlfiow ledge,” 

At hrenlfasl, on the Ia-«l. morning of her visit, Mrs. 
iitihii'ort* M fa riled and enfraneed every oru* present 
by atiimniirlng jnesillvely Ihnl, she had seen the ghost. 

”J)id It l};ive n a - ii.--’?” Mrs. Kinsolving, in 
her susptaise nml ligllalitui, mmld not bring out ilie 
word. 

”No, ind^H-d ■■■■ ■ far from it.” 

There waH a ehortis <d tpieHlions from others nl: the 
lable. “Werefdi you frightened?” ‘‘What did it 
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do?’’ «How did it look?” was it dressed?” 

^^Did it say anything?” ^^Didn’t you scream?” 

try to answer everything at once,” said Mrs. 
Bellmore, heroically^ ‘^although I’m frightfully hun- 
gry. Something awakened me — I’m not sure whether 
it was a noise or a touch — and there stood the phan- 
tom. I never burn a light at night, so the room was 
quite dark, but I saw it plainly. I wasn’t dreaming. 
It was a tall man, all misty white from head to foot. 
It wore the full dress of the old Colonial days — 
powdered hair, baggy coat skirts, lace ruffles, and a 
sword. It looked intangible and luminous in the dark, 
and moved without a sound. Yes, I was a little 
frightened at first — or startled, I should say. It 
was the first ghost I had ever seen. No, it didn’t say 
anything. I didn’t scream. I raised up on my elbow, 
and then it glided silently aw’ay, and disappeared 
when it reached the door.” 

Mrs. Kinsolvlng was in the seventh heaven. ^^The 
description is that of Captain Kinsolving, of General 
Greene’s army, one of our ancestors,” she said, in a 
voice that trembled with pride and relief. ‘‘I really 
think I must apologize for our ghostly relative, Mrs. 
Bellmore. I am afraid he must have badly disturbed 
your rest.” 

Terence sent a smile of pleased congratulation to- 
ward his mother. Attainment was Mrs. Kinsolving’s, 
at last, and he loved to see her happy. 
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“I suppose I ought to be ashamed to confess/^ said 
Mrs. Bellmore, who was now enjoying her breakfast, 
‘^^tbat I wasn’t very much disturbed. I presume it 
Would have been the customary thing to scream and 
faint, and have all of you running about in pictur- 
esque costumes. But, after the first alarm was over, 
I really couldn’t work myself up to a panic. The 
ghost retired from the stage quietly and peacefully, 
after doing its little turn, and I w^ent to sleep 
again.” 

Nearly all listened, politely accepted Mrs. Bell- 
toore’s story as a made-up affair, charitably offered 
as an offset to the unkind vision seen by Mrs. Fischer- 
Suympkins. But one or two present perceived that 
her assertions bore the genuine stamp of her own 
convictions. Truth and candour seemed to attend 
upon every word. Even a scoffer at ghosts — if 
he were very observant — would have been forced 
to admit that she had, at least in a very vivid dream, 
been honestly aware of the weird visitor. 

Soon Mrs. Bellmore’s maid was packing. In two 
hours the auto would come to convey her to the 
station. As Terence was strolling upon the east 
piazza, Mrs. Bellmore came up to him, with a con- 
fidential sparkle in her eye. 

didn’t wish to tell the others all of it,” she said, 
"^^ut I will tell you. In a way, I think you should 
be held responsible. Can you guess in what manner 
that ghost awakened me last night?” 
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^"'Rattled chains/^ suggested Terent‘<s after some 
thought, ^‘or groaned? They usually do 4)iu‘ or the 
other.” 

you happen to know,” contimic'd Mrs. Bell- 
iTiore, with sudden irrelevancy, I reseiuhlr nny one 
of the female relatives of your rest!t‘s.s iinet\stoi% 
Captain Kinsolving?” 

‘^Don’t think so,” said Terence, with an rvfreiiudy 
puzzled air. ^^Ncver heard of any of Ihi'ni iudrig 
noted beauties.” 

^‘^Then, why,” said Mrs. Belhnore, hnikhig tlie 
young man gravely in the eye, ^ksluniU! Iliui ghost 
have kissed me, as Fin sure it did?” 

^^Hea veils !” exclaimed Terence, in wide lycd nina/« 
ment; ^^you don’t mean that, Mrs. Brlliiiorid Did 
he actually kiss you?” 

said if,” corrected Mrs. Bellmore. hope Ha* 
impersonal pronoun is correctly ust*<!." 

‘^But why did you say I wa.s n»s|itifisi!ilcr” 

^‘Because you are the only living mule n^Iative of 
the ghost.” 

sec. ‘Unto the tliird and gern*ratioiL’ 

But, seriously, did he — did it — !iow da yeui ?” 

“Know? How does any one know? I wa-i n.sli.»ep, 
and that is what awakened me, Fm almost rertnin.” 

“Almost?” 

“Well, I awoke just as — oh, imn\ yan undi^rsfnnd 
what I mean? When anything aroirws you stuldctdj 
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jtsii u,re i'lol piisilive whetluT jcni ciromnet!, or — ami 
jrl yiui killin' !!inl — IVar lae, Tereiiccj nuLst I 
ilisst'ii Ihi* liiONi fliiiieril ary srasntioiis iu order to 
iita’oiiiinin!:i!i.’ yuiir exirtaia'lv praciioal iiilelligrrH’e?'’ 

nlisi.ni Lisdiiig ghtKsis, you kiiowd’ siikl Ter- 
fiiinilily, ‘i' retpure tlie uuKst primary irisl ruction. 

I lirvrr ll d n j^hosl. Is it,- -is it— p"’"’ 

>ru vni imid' said !\!rs. Bcllnmre, with deliher- 
I4ti\ but ’Jijyifly siiu!ifptt% iiiiphiisis, *\sincc you are 
sffkiip; iii'd nii't ioii^ h a nuiigling of tlie material aiul 
Hie sjuin! ual.**'* 

**l>f reairvfd'' ^aid "FiTi lire, siuldeiily grtnviiii^ seri- 
ally, \vr, a. dream or .smiu* kind of nu hnllueluat ion. 

Xiiliody Iielie\4->i in s|nri! tlu’se «!uys» If you told 
the tule out. of kl!iilne-,y of lieart, Mrs. llenmore, £ 
can’t e'\|.fri*ss how graftdhi! I am to y<ui. It 1ms miuh* 
inj iiiothi‘r supremely !iH|,ipy. I’liat Itevalulioiiary 
anre.sfor nas a .diimiing Idea.” 

Mm. llrlliiifjrr .siglush ^*l1ie usual fate of ifhost- 
aeers i; mim'd’ .she said, resignedly. *\My privileged 
CTirotiidrr nidi a spirit i.s aflrihultsl to loli.-iter salad 
or iiiriiil.n'il vn Wi’lh I Itnv'is at lem-d, one numiory 
left friim ■!!’,■'* wisa-'k a ids-; from the un.o'en world. 
Was K iiisoh log’ n very brave man, do you 

know, I'eri err i '’ 

*HIe U:r. lirlaxl at \“orklfnui, I helioved' Maid 
IkTefiris rrfk 4*t iiig. ’‘llsey KHV lie skeiladdletl with 
fiiH rciiii|v44uy, aider t.he firr.l Imt.tle tlaTtn” 
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thought he must have been timit!,’’ .said 
ificllmorcj absently. luiglit have hm! any I her.” 

‘‘Another battle?” askeci Terence, diiliy. 

“What else could I mean? I must go ami gvt 
ready now; the auto will be here in an hyur. Tve 
enjoyed Clifftop immensely. Such a iovr^ly iiiorniiig, 
isn’t it, Terence?” 

On her way to the stntioiu Mrs. Ih'llrivyn* fo<ik 
from her bag a silk liarndkereliief, nm! hniiyc! ii! if, 
with a little peculiar smile, Tlaai she fir,] if in sev-^ 
era! very hard knots, and fhnnv if, a? a et^nveni^nil 
iBOinent, over the edge of ihe cliff nlmn" t!u» 

road ran. 

In his room, Terence* was giviiig srene ilin/eliems 
to his man, llrooks. “Have fins slnif up In 

a parcel,” he said, “and sliip if \o l!.e nikht-ss nii 
that card.” 

The card was f haf: of a New Vru’k cnsfinurr. 'The 
“stuff” was a genfleinairs eosfnnn* of li e d-n, h nf 
’76, made of while satin, willi silver hne!. uhiJe 
silk stockiiigs, and white kid shoes. A p^e/, ih-n'd wi|.[ 
and a sword completed the dress. 

“And look about, llrooks,” addid n lit He 

anxiously, “for a silk Inuidkertdd.'r wuh mv iiiifinh 
in one corner. I must have flrepp.-d n-'.djMred’ 

It was a month la, ter vdam .Mrs. Hd’/!''-' .-uif! one 
or two otlu'FH of the sfiiart cuunui wen* hip up ii 
list of names fora coaching trip throipph ft)*-* c hdsldib. 
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Mrs, BelliiKire lookrcl <iver the list for a final censoring, 
iiaitie of Terence Kinsolving was there. Mrs. 
llclliiiore ran her prohibitive pencil lightly through 

the inline. 

**To0 slij slie murmured, aw'eetly, in explanation* 
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JIMMY HAYES AND MURIEL 
I 

Supper was over, and there had fallen upon the 
camp tlie silence that accompanies the rolling of 
corn-husk cigarettes. The water hole shone from the 
dark earth like a patch of fallen sky. Coyotes yelped. 
Dull thumps indicated the rocking-horse movements 
of the hobbled ponies as they moved to fresh grass. 
A half-troop of the Frontier Battalion of Texas 
Rangers were distributed about the fire, 

A well-known sound — the fluttering and scraping* 
of chaj:)arral against wooden stirrups — came from 
the thick brush above the camp. The rangers listened 
cautiously. They heard a loud and cheerful voice 
call out reassuringly: 

^^Brace up, Muriel, old girl, we’re ’most there now ! 
Been a long ride for ye, ain’t it, ye old antediluvian 
handful of animated carpet-tacks? Hey, now, quit 
a tryin’ to kiss me! Don’t hold on to my neck so* 
tight — this here paint boss ain’t any too shore-footed, 
let me tell ye. He’s liable to dump us both off if 
we don’t watch out,” 
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Twci iiiiniite.s of wiiitiiig brought n tired 
poiiv hiiigK* f-iHilIiig into camp. A gnngliisg jouth 
of Iwtiilj Itilircl in the saddle. Of the ‘'\\Iuricl” 
ulioni lie had been luhlressing^ nothing was to be seen. 

fellows!**’ shouted the rider cheerfullj. ^‘‘Ttus 
here’s a kdler fer I/ieutenant Manning^’ 

He clisifUHiiiled, iinsa<l<!led, dropped the colls of 
liis sliike’r<i|ie, and got Ids hobbles from tlie saddle- 
lioni. While Lieutenant Maiming, in command, was 
reading the hdter, the newcimier rulibed solici- 
tiiuslv at some dried mud in the loops of the hobbles^ 
showing a ecmsiileration for tlie forelegs of his mount. 

**IlciV,sd’ said the lieutenant, waving his hand to iiie 
rangers, *‘lhis in Mr. James Hajes. He’s a new mem- 
ber of the eompan y. (hiptain McLean sends him down 
from El Ihtso. I'he Ihjvs will see that you have some 
supper, Ilajtss, as soon as you gtd your pony hobbled.’^ 

1110 recruit was received cordially by the rangeri. 
Still, tliey observed him shrewdly and with suspended 
judgment. Licking a comrade on the border is done 
wdlh ten times the care and discretion with which a 
girl choi^st's a sweet heart. On your ^hside kickerV’ 
nerve, loyally, aim, and coolness your own life may 
depend many times. 

After a Iiearly supper Hayes joined the smokers 
iiboul file fire. Ilis npficaranee di<I not stdile all the 
cjiieslions in the minds of his Ijrotlier rangers. They 
iaw simply a loose, lanh youth with tow^colourod, 
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sun-burned hair and a berrv-brown, in|?enuoua faee 
that wore a quizzical, good-natured smile. 

‘Tcllows/’ said the new ranger, "‘Fm goiir to inter- 
ducc to you a lady friend of mine. Ain’t ever luaird 
anybody call her a beauty, but yoiril all mlniit 
got some fine points about her. Come along, I^Iurii l T’ 

He held open the front of his blue fbunn'l .^birt. 
Out of it crawled a horned frog. A bright rvd rIbiHin 
was tied jauntily around its spiky nrek. It eriuUed 
to its owner’s knee and sat there, moti<mh'^.s. 

‘^This here Muriel,” said Hayes, with an <irnfnriefd 
wave of his hand, ^‘has got <iua!itit*s. Sin* never 
talks back, she always stays at home, and *dn‘’s satis- 
fied with one red dress for every <!ay ami Surnlaj, 
too,” 

^‘Look at that blame insect!” said one <if f!)e rang- 
ers w’ith a grin. ^H’ve seen plenty of tleafi liorny 
frogs, but I never knew' anybody to lune cnn» for n 
side-partner. Does the blame thing 1 now you from 
anybody else?” 

‘‘Take it over there and see,” said If ayes. 

The stumpy little lizard known ns the horned frog 
is harmless. lie has the h!d<'ousnes.s <}f the prehis- 
toric monsters whose reduced dc^cendjint he is, lint he 
is gentler than the dove. 

The ranger took iMuriel from Hayeds knee and 
went back to his seat on a roll of lilankets. Hio rap- 
tive twisted and clawed and strugglcc] vigorously in 
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his hand. After holding it for a moment or two, the 
ranger set it upon the ground. Awkwardly, but 
swiftly the frog worked its four oddly moving legs 
until it stopped close by Hayes’s foot. 

‘‘Well, dang my hide!” said the other ranger* 
“The little cuss knows you. Never thought them in* 
sects had that much sense 1” 

II 

Jimmy Hayes became a favourite in the ranger 
camp. He had an endless store of good nature, and 
a mild, perennial quality of humour that is well 
adapted to camp life. He was never without his 
horned frog. In the bosom of his shirt during rides, 
on his knee or shoulder in camp, under his blankets at 
night, the ugly little beast never left him. 

Jimmy was a humourist of a type that prevails in 
the rural South and West. Unskilled in originating 
methods of amusing or in witty conceptions, he had 
hit upon a comical idea and clung to it reverently. 
It had seemed to Jimmy a very funny thing to have 
about his person, with which to amuse his friends, a 
tame horned frog with a red ribbon around its neck. 
As it was a happy idea, why not perpetuate it? 

The sentiments existing between Jimmy and the 
frog cannot be exactly determined. The capability 
of the horned frog for lasting affection is a subject 
upon which we have no symposiums. It is easier 
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to gums Jimmy's feelings. Muriel wm Im chgf 
d^(EU€T£ of wit, and as such he cherished her. lie 
caught flics for her, and shielded her from siuldrii 
northers. Yet his care was half selfish, and wlnni the 
time came she repaid him a thousaju! fold. Other 
Muriels have thus overbalanced the ligiit niUmliom 
of other Jimmies. 

Not at once did Jimmy Hayes attain full hroUier- 
hood with his comrades. They loved him for his sim- 
plicity and drollness, but there hung above him a 
great sword of suspended judgment. I't) mnki- imTry 
in camp is not all of a ranger's life, Tluwc* art* 
thieves to trail, desperate criminals to run down, 
bravos to battle with, bandits to rout out of tlie 
chaparral, peacH! and order to be coni|ieIle<! ni IIm* 
muzzle of a six-shooter, Jimmy ha<l he<‘n *‘^hnost 
generally a cow-puncher,^’ he sai<I; he was inex- 
perienced in ranger methods of warfare. ''Ilierefore 
the rangers speculated apart and solt-mnly ns lo luiw 
he would stand fire. For, let it be knmvn, the honour 
and pride of each ranger company is the Individun! 
bravery of its members. 

For two months the border was quiet. The rang 
ers lolled, listless, In camp. And then Itringing j<iy 
to the rctsting guardians of the frontier - Hfhay t iuno 
Saldar, an eminent Mexican d<‘.sperado am! cattlo- 
thief, crossed the Eio Clrande with his gang am! iH^gaa 
to lay waste the Texas side, Tliere wewe kidlc^alioni 
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fiial Jiiiiiiiv wtnilil Sium have* Hm* opporUinil.y 

t<i itlivm iii.s iiiiilk'. Tlu‘ raugi‘r,s palraliod wll'h 
nlfirriiv, but Hakiarl'i mm were laounlai like I.ochiri- 
var^ niki liiird to cutrlu 

(liie iilicnit .suiiclinvii, Wm hnHed 

for iifltT II Icing ride. Their hor.scs niood 

pfiiiiirig, With tliivir HMckllrH on. The men were frying 
hiicoii Eiui lioiling rolTcn*. Hucltlenh, ont of t!u‘ lirusli, 
Sebiiiitiiiiici Siddiir and fiis gang da.s!u‘d upon them 
willi .six-.NliOoler.M and higii-voieed yelln. It 

Wiii a neat jiurpri.se. Hie rangcT.s Hwore in armoytal 
tonen^ and gut Ihcnr Winche.ster.s hu.sy ; but the? attack 
w« mdy a i4.jHHdaeuIar dash of the pureat Mexican 
type. After the florid demonxt ration the raidern gal- 
ki'pedi awaji jelHiig, duwn Uie river. Hie ritngi,Ti4 
mountiHi and pursued; but in Ivh^ than tw'o milex the 
fagged poi'iiex laboured ho that IJeutenant Miumliig 
gave tlie weird to abandon the chaxi* and reitirn to 
tlK* camp. 

Hien it wan dwcovered that Jimmy Hayex wm 
missing. Some one remeinhered having seen him run 
for lib inmy when tlie iiitaek b**gan, hut no one hiul 
m-i even on him .since. 'Morning came, Init no Jimmy, 
They msurched the country anmrid, on the tlieary 
that he had been killeci or wound<‘d, hut without sue- 
mmu, Hieii they followed after Haidar’s gang, hut. it 
maned to have disappcair^'d. Manning <amcimktl 
tiiiit Hie wily Mexieini had recTussed the river after 
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his theatric farewell. Anch indeed^ no further depre- 
dations from him were reported. 

This gave the rangers time to nurse a soreness Ihej 
had. As had been said, the pride and Inannir of the 
company is the individual bravery of its iiirmbers. 
And now they believed tliat Jimmy Hayes had lurried 
coward at the whiz of Mexican bullets, '‘fhere was 
no other deduction. Buck Davis pointed out that not 
a shot was fired by Saldar’s gang after tiiininy was 
seen running for his liorse. There was no way for 
him to have been shot. No, he had fleii from Iun first 
fight, and afterward he would not relurn, aware 
that the scorn of his comrades \v<ndd be a worse 
thing to face than the muzzles of many rilies. 

So Manning’s detachment of i\IcL<*an\s company. 
Frontier Battalion, was gloomy. II was Hu* first 
blot on its escutcheon. Never before in the history 
of the service had a ranger shown the white* feather. 
All of them liad liked Jimmy Hayes, ami that made 
it w’orsc. 

Days, weeks, and months w'ent by, and still that 
little cloud of unforgotten cowardice hung above the 
camp. 


in 

Nearly a year afterward after many camping 
grounds and many hundreds of miles guarded and 
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defemltHl Linili’naiit Mannings wiUi aluio.sl the 
liiiiue (Irtnrliiiicnt of men, waa .sent to a point only a 
few milcfi lietuw their old camp on the river to look 
after .some Kiniiggling there. One afternoon, while 
they were riding through a denac* nu\s<juite flat, tlicy 
came a paleh of <speu liog-^wallow prairie, Tlmre 
Ihev rode iijHin the .scene of arj unwritten tragedy. 

lit a big liog-u allow lay the skeletons of three 
Mexiriins. llieir clothing aloru* servetl to identify 
them. 1111' largest of tin* figures ha.d once been 
Sebiisfiiuio Siildiir. 1 1 is great, costly souihrero, 
heavy with gold ornaincntali<m — - a hut fiunuus all 
liking llie Hit) Cinuidc' ' lay there pierce<l by three 
bidleks, Alor^g the ridge of the hog-wallow rested 
t!ie rusting Winelsesfers of the Alexicans— all point- 
ing in tlie Siifue direct ion, 

Hie rangers raale in that direction for fifty yards. 
There, in a littk* d*‘press!<in of the ground, with his 
rifk* still hearing upon tlie three, lay another skeleton. 
It had lr*en a Imttle of I’Sterminatiiin. There was 
nothing to identify tin* solitary defender. Ills cloth- 
ing such as the elements had left tlisf inguiali- 
able seiiiHHi to lit* of the kind that any nuiehnian or 
cowboy riiigld have worn. 

**Sotni* cow junielier,'’* said Manning, ^’’tliat they 
caugid out akme. (lood boy! II<* put up a dandy 
acnip before titey gat him. So that’s why we didn^fc 
hear from Don Bebaitiano any inoreP’ 
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And then, from beneath the weather-beaten rags of 
the dead man, there wriggled out a horned frog with 
a faded red ribbon around its neck, and sat upon the 
shoulder of its long quiet master. Mutely it told the 
story of the untried youth and the swift ‘‘^paint” 
pony — how they had outstripped all their comrades 
that day in the pursuit of the Mexican raiders, and 
how the boy had gone down upholding the honour 
of the company. 

The ranger troop herded close, and a simultaneous 
wild yell arose from their lips. The outburst was at 
once a dirge, an apology, an epitaph, and a pa?an of 
triumph. A strange requiem, you may say, over the 
body of a fallen comrade; but if Jimmy Hayes could 
have heard it he would have understood. 
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THE DOOR OF UNREST 

I SAT an hour by sun, in the editor’s room of the 
Montopolis Weekly Bugle. I was the editor. 

The salFron rays of the declining sunlight filtered 
through the cornstalks in ]\Iicajah Widdup’s garden- 
patch, and cast an amber glory upon my paste-pot. 
I sat at the editorial desk in my non-rotary revolving 
chair, and prepared my editorial against the oligar- 
chies. The room, with its one window, was already a 
prey to the twilight. One by one, with my trenchant 
sentences, I lopped off the heads of tlie political 
hj'dra, while I listened, full of kindly peace, to the 
home-coming cow-bells and wondered what 3Irs. Flan- 
agan was going to have for supper. 

Then in from the dusky, quiet street there drifted 
and perched himself upon a corner of my desk old 
Father Time’s younger brother. His face was beard- 
less and as gnarled as an English walnut. I never 
saw clothes such as he wore. They would have re- 
duced Joseph’s coat to a monochrome. But the 
colours were not the dyer’s. Stains and patches and 
the work of sun and rust were responsible for the 
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diversity. On his coarse shoes was the dust, conceiv- 
ably, of a thousand leagues, i can describe him 
no further, except to say that he was little and 
weird and old — old I began to estimate in cen- 
turies when I saw him. Yes, and I remember that 
there was an odour, a faint odour like aloes, or 
possibly like myrrh or Icatlicr; and I thought of 
museums. 

And then I reached for a pad and pencil, for busi- 
ness is business, and visits of the oldest inhabitants 
are sacred and honourable, requiring to be chronicled. 

“I am glad ho sec you, sir,” I said. would offer 
you a cliair, but — yon see, sir,” I went on, "‘1 have 
lived in Montopolis onlj^ three w’ceks, and 1 have not 
met many of our citizens.” I turned a doubtful eye 
upon his dust-stained shoes, and concluded with a 
newspaper phrase, ‘‘I suppose that you reside in our 
midst?” 

My visitor fumbled in his raiment, drew forth a 
soiled card, and handed it to me. Upon it was 
written, in plain bur unsteadily formed characters, the 
name “Michob Acier.” 

“I am glad you called, Mr. Ader,” I said. ‘‘As 
one of our older citizens, you must view with pride 
the recent growth and enterprise of Montopolis. 
Among other improvements, I think I can promise 
that the town will now be provided w’ith a live, enter- 
prising newspa ” 
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*‘Da ji* kiiiiw lilt* iiiuiie on that card?’^ a$ked my 
;a!Ii'r, iiilt-rrupt tiit*. 

*‘il iitil. li faiuiliar tiiir to tut*,'*' I .said. 

hi* ifi.HiIrtl tin* tli-pllis of Ills aiiciont vr.stmenlji. 
Tlii‘^ liUio he !iriiu|^!il tail a torn leaf of .souk* hook or 
joiiriuih hro'^Mi aiui fhinsy vuth ai^o, I'he lieading 
of lilt* ua.i the ^rurkhh ia old--%tyle type; 

tiir prill! ii|Hin it was this: 

a nuui conu* lo Paris in this year 1643 
who prilriuls Iti have lived these .si ecu liuiidreil years* 
lie says tif himself that lie was n .shoeuinkta* in tleru- 
aaleiii at the time of the < h‘ilei^i^ion ; tlmt Ids name is 
^lirhol) Ader; and that when desus, the C'hristian 
Ali*.s^ias, was eundeinned hy PoiduH Pilate, the 
Homan prrddviit, he piuisetl to rest wlute bearing Ids 
crosi to the pliiee of enieilivion before the door of 
Alielio!) Ader. Hie shoemaker struck Jesus with Ids 
fist, saying: ‘Ho; w'hy tarriest thouf’ 'Hie .Hessias 
mmvvwil him: indeed am going; hut thou shidt 

tarry until I come’; thereliy condemning 1dm lo live 
until the day <if jinlgmeiit. He lives hirever, but 
at the end of every liundrcd years he tnlU into a tit 
or Iraiie*. on recovering from whicli he hnds himself 
ill the sfoin* si ale of youtii in wldeli he was when 
Jesus suffmn^d, being tlien alanit tldrly years of agt% 
“Such is the* story of the Wandering Jew*, an told 
by llicdioli Ader, wlio relates*-—’' Here the print- 
ing encied* 
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I must have iiuilieret! nloiui .sumeilurig lo lujself 
about the Wanclerifig eJew, for tlie oh! nuui spake up, 
bitterly and loudly. 

a lie,’ said he, ^iike nine tenths of wluit ye 
call history. ’Tis a Gentile I iiiu, and no .Jew. I lun 
after footing it out of .Jerusalem, my son ; Inil if that 
makes me a Jew, then everything tluit comes out of 
a bottle is babies’ milk. Ye have my luuuv on tlw 
card ye hold; and ye have read the bit of proper tliey 
call the Turkish Spjj that printed the m‘us when I 
stepped into their office on the IJilh day of June, in 
the year 1643, just as I have called upon ye <liiy.” 

I laid down my pencil and pad. (’leurly it wouhl 
not do. Here was an item for the loeal column of 
the Bugle that — but it would not do. Fdill, frag' 
ments of the inipo.ssIl)Ie ‘'^personal” Iseipui to Hit 
through my conventionalized brain. **Gnele J^IieltoI? 
is as spry on lus legs as a young cluip of only a thou « 
sand or so.” ^‘Our venerable caller relates with pride 

that George Wash - — — no, Ptolemy the (3 n a! once 

dandled him on his knee at his fat her’s lamst j' **I hi • 
cle Michob says that our wet spring was nothing in 
comparison with the dampness tiiat ruined thi» erfips 
around ilount Ararat wlien he wins a boy — ” Iltd; 

no, no — it would not do. 

I was trying to think of some conversatiorsnl .uiiijerl 
with which to interest my visitor, and was hesitating 
between walking matches and the Plifjceiie age, when 
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the old man suddenly began to weep poignantly and 
distressfully. 

^‘Cheer up, Mr. Ader,” I said, a little awkwardly ; 
^Hhis matter may blow over in a few hundred years 
more. There has already been a decided reaction 
in favour of J udas Iscariot and Colonel Burr and the 
celebrated violinist. Signor Nero. This is the age of 
whitewash. You must not allow yourself to become 
down-hearted.” 

Unknowingly, I had struck a chord. The old man 
blinked belligerently through his senile tears. 

’Tis time,” he said, ‘Hhat the liars be doin’ justice 
to somebody. Yer historians are no more than a 
pack of old women gabblin’ at a wake. A finer man 
than the Iinperor Nero niver wore sandals. Man, I 
was at the burnin’ of Rome. I knowed the Iinperor 
weU, for in them days I was a well-known char-acter. 
In thim days they had rayspect for a man that lived 
forever. 

"'^But ’twas of the Imperor Nero I was goin’ to tell 
ye. I struck into Rome, up the Appian Way, on the 
night of July the 16th, the year 64. I had just 
stepped down by way of Siberia and Afghanistan ; 
and one foot of me had a frost-bite, and the other a 
blister burned by the sand of the desert; and I was 
feelin’ a bit blue from doin’ patrol duty from the North 
Pole down to the Last Chance corner in Patagonia, and 
bein’ miscalled a Jew in the bargain. Well, I’m tellin^ 
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ye I was passin^ the Circus Maximus, and it was dark 
as pitch over the way, and then I heard somebody 
sing out, ^Is that you, Michob?’ 

^‘Over ag’inst tlie wall, hid out amongst a pile of 
barrels and old dry-goods boxes, was the Iinperor 
Nero wid liis togy w rapped around his toes, smokin^ 
a long, black segar. 

‘^‘Have one, Michob?’ says he. 

‘None of the w^eeds for me,’ says I — ^nayther pipe 
nor segar. What’s the use,’ says I, ‘of smokin’ when 
ye’ve not got the ghost of a chance of killin’ yeself by 
doin’ it?’ 

<“Truc for ye, Michob Ader, my perpetual Jew,’ 
says the Imperor ; ‘ye’re not alw^ays wandering. Sure, 
’tis danger gives the spice of our pleasures — next 
to their bein’ forbidden.’ 

“ ‘And for wdiat,’ says I, ‘do ye smoke be night in 
dark places widout even a cinturion in plain clothes 
to attend ye.^’ 

“ ‘Have ye ever heard, Michob,’ says the Imperor, 
‘of predestinarianism?’ 

“ ‘I’ve had the cousin of it,’ says 1. ‘I’ve been on 
the trot with pedcstrianism for many a year, and more 
to come, as ye well know.’ 

“‘The longer word,’ says me friend Nero, ‘is the 
tachin’ of this new sect of people they call the 
Christians. ’Tis them that’s raysponsible for me 
smokin’ be night in holes and corners of the dark.’ 
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‘^And then I sets down and takes off a shoe and rubs 
me foot that is frosted, and the Imperor tells me about 
it. It seems that since I passed that way before, the 
Imperor had mandamuscd the Impress wid a divorce 
suit, and Misses Poppa?a, a cilibrated lady, was in- 
gaged, widout riferenccs, as housekeeper at the palace. 
‘All in one day,’ says the Imperor, ‘she puts up new 
lace windy-curtains in the palace and joins the anti- 
tobacco society, and whin I feels the need of a smoke 
I must be after sneakin’ out to these piles of lumber 
in the dark.’ So there in the dark me and the Imperor 
sat, and I told him of me travels. And w'hcn they 
say the Imperor was an incindiary, they lie. ’Twas 
that night the fire started that burnt the city. ’Tis 
my opinion that it began from a stump of segar that 
he threw down among the boxes. And ’tis a lie that 
he fiddled. He did all he could for six days to stop 
it, sir.” 

And now I detected a new flavour to Mr. Michob 
Ader, It had not been myrrh or balm or liyssop that 
I had smelled. The emanation w’as the odour of bad 
whiskey — and, worse still, of low comedy — the sort 
that small humorists manufacture by clotliing the 
grave and reverend things of legend and history in 
the vulgar, topical frippery that passes for a certain 
kind of wit. Michob Ader as an impostor, claiming 
nineteen hundred years, and playing his part wdth the 
decency of respectable lunacy, I could endure ; but as 
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a tedious wag, cheapcaiug his egregious story with 
song-book levity, las iuiportimee as an eiilertainer 

grew less. 

And tlien, as if lie suspected uiy ihougals, lie sud- 
denly shifted his key. 

‘‘You’ll excuse me, sir,” he wliined, “but .sometimes 
I get a little mixed ill my head. I am a very old man ; 
and it is hard to remember everytliiug.” 

I knew that lie was rigid, and tliat I should not try 
to reconcile him with Itoman history; so i asked f«»r 
news concerning other ancients with a horn he had 
walked familiar. 

Above my desk hung an engraving of Eaiduud’a 
cherubs. You could yet make out their fonu.>, though 
the dust blurred their outlines strangely. 

“Ye calls them ‘clier-rubs’,” cackleil the oiti man. 
“Babes, ye fancy they are, with wings. Am! there’s 
one wid legs and a bow and arrow that ye call (‘upul 
— I know where they was found. I'lie great greai- 
great-grandfather of tliim all was a hilly goat. Ik in’ 
an editor, sir, do ye happen to know wlicre Solf>nuni\si 
Temple stood.^” 

I fancied that it was in— 'in Per.sia? Well, I did 
not know. 

“’Tis not in history nor in the Bible where it was. 
But I saw It, meself. The first picturts of cher rubs 
and ciipkls was sculptured upon t!dm walls am! pillars. 
Two of the biggest, sir, stood in the adytum to form 
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the baldachin over the Ark. But the wings of thim 
sculptures was iiitindid for horns. And the faces was 
the faces of goats. Ten thousand goats there was in 
and about the temple. And your cher-rubs was billy- 
goats in tlie days of King Solomon, but the painters 
misconstrued the horns into wings. 

^^And I knew Tamerlane, the lame Tlmour, sir, 
very well. I saw him at Keghut and at Zaranj. 
He was a little man no larger than yersclf, with hair 
the colour of an amber pipe stem. They buried him 
at Samarkand. I w'as at the wake, sir. Oh, he 
was a fine-built man in his coffin, six feet long, with 
black whiskers to his face. And I see ’em throw 
turnips at the Impcror VIspacian In Africa. All 
over the world I have tramped, sir, without the body 
of me findlii’ any rest. ’Twas so commanded. I saw 
Jerusalem destroyed, and Pompeii go up in the fire- 
works ; and I was at the coronation of Charlemagne 
and the lynchin’ of Joan of Arc. And everywhere I 
go there comes storms and revolutions and plagues 
and fires. ’Twas so commanded. Ye have heard of 
the Wandering Jew. ’Tis all so, except that divil 
a bit am I Jew. But history lies, as I have told ye. 
Are ye quite sure, sir, that ye haven’t a drop of 
whiskey convenient.^ Ye w'ell know that I have many 
miles of walking before me.” 

‘T have none,” said I, ^^and, if you please, I am 
about to leave for my supper.” 
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I pushed my chair back crcakln^U^ This ancieat 
landlubber was becoming as great an alllietioa an any 
cross-bowed mariner, lie shook a inusiy ellfiivium 
from his piebald clothes, overturned mv iiikslaiul, and 
went on with his insaiFerable nonsense. 

“1 \ioukln’t mind it so much,” he comphilnecl, 
it wasn’t for the work I must do on Gmnl Fridays^ 
Ye know about Pontius Pilule, sir, of <‘ourse. Ilia 
body, whin he killed himself, was pilched info a lake 
on the Alps mountains. Now, listen to the job tliafc 
His mine to perform on the night of iverv (ohhI FrF 
day. The ould divil goes down in the poo! and drags 
up Pontius, and the water is bilin’ and speuin' like a 
wash pot. And the ould divil sets the body on lop of 
a throne on the rocks, and thin comes me share of the 
job. Oh, sir, ye would pity me thin — ye wtmld pray 
for the poor Wandering Jew that nlver was a .Jew if 
ye could see the horror of tfie thing that I must do. 
^Pis I that must fetch a bowl of water and kneel down 
before it till it washes its hands. I declare to ye tluit 
Pontius Pilate, a man dead two hundred years, 
dragged up with the lake slime coverin’ him and fishes 
wrigglin’ inside of him widout eyes, and in the diseoin- 
position of the body, sits there, sir, and waslit*s hii 
hands in the bowl I hold for him on (Jcjod Fritliiys. 
®Twas so commanded.” 

Clearly, the matter had progressed far lieyoml the 
scope of the BugU's local column. There might hare 
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l:>een emplojnient here for the alienist or for those 
who circulate the pledge ; but I had had enougli of it- 
I got up, and repeated that I must go. 

At this he seii^cd my coat, grovelled upon my desk, 
^ind burst again into distressful weeping. Whatever 
it: was about, I said to mj'self that his grief was 
genuine. 

^^Corne now, Mr. Ader,” I said, soothingly ; ^what 
is the matter?” 

The answer came brokenly through his racking soba: 
^^Because I would not ... let tlie poor Christ 
- . . rest . . . upon the step.” 

His hallucination seemed beyond all reasonable 
muswev; yet the effect of it upon him scarcely merited 
disrespect. But I knew nothing that might assuage 
it ; and I told him once more that both of us should 
bo leaving the office at once. 

Obedient at last, he raised himself from my dishev- 
elled desk, and permitted me to half lift him to the 
floor. The gale of his grief had blown away his 
words ; his freshet of tears had soaked away the 
crust of his grief. Reminiscence died in him — at 
least, the coherent part of it. 

’Twas me that did it,” he muttered, as I led him 
toward the door — ^^me, the shoemaker of Jerusa- 
lem.” 

I got him to the sidewalk, and in the augmented 
tight I saw that his face was seared and lined aad 
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warped bj a sadness almost incredibly the protliu 

a singie lifetime. 

And tlieii high up in the firmanicntal darknes.^ 
heard tlie clamant cries of some great, passing In 
My Wandering Jew lifted his hand, with side-li 
head. 

^‘The Seven Whistlers I” ho said, as one introdi 
well-known friends. 

^H¥ild geese,” said I ; ‘^but I confess tliat their tv 
Ixjr IB beyond me.” 

^Thcy follow me everywhere,” he said. ^Ihva? 
commanded. What ye hear is the souls of the sc 
Jews that helped with the Crucifixion. Sour til 
tliey’re plovers and sometimes geese, but ye'll f 
them alw^ijs flyia’ W'hcre I go.” 

I stood, uncertain how to take my leave. I lead 
down the street, sliuflled my feet, looked back ngj 
— and felt my hair ri.se. Tlie ok! man luul disi 
peared. 

And then my capillaries relaxed, for I dimly s 
him footing it away through the darkne.ss. But 
walked so swiftly and silently and contrary to the gi 
promised by Ids age that composure was not - 
restored, tliough I knew not why. 

That night I was foolisJi enough to take down mn 
dust-covered volumes from my tnode.st Khelves. 
searched “Ilermippus Redivvus” and ^*Sa!atlue 
and tliie *^Pepys Collection” in vain. And then in 
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book called "^^Tlie Citizen of the World,” and in one 
two centuries old, I came upon what I desired- Mi- 
chob Ader had indeed come to Paris in the year 164*5, 
and related to the Turkish Spy an extraordinary 
story. Pie claimed to be the Wandering Jew, and 
that 

But here I fell asleep, for my editorial duties had 
not been light that day. 

Judge Ploover was the Buglers candidate for con- 
gress. Having to confer with him, I sought his home 
early the next, morning ; and we walked together down 
town through a little street with which I was un- 
familiar. 

^^Did you ever hear of Michob Ader?” I asked him, 
smiling. 

‘^Why, yes-,” said the judge. ^‘And that reminds 
me of my shoes he has for mending. Plere is his 
shop now.” 

Judge KcKiver stepped into a dingy, small shop. 
I looked up at the sign, and saw ^^Mike O’Bader, 
Boot and Shoe Maker,” on it. Some wild geese 
passed above, honking clearly. I scratched my ear 
and frowned, and then trailed into the shop. 

There sat my Wandering Jew on his shoemaker’s 
bench, trimming a half-sole. He was drabbled with 
dew, grass-stained, unkempt, and miserable; and on 
his face was still the unexplained wretchedness, the 
problematic sorrow, the esoteric woe, that had been 
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written there by nothing less, it seemed, than the stj- 

Iks of tii^e centuries. 

Jod'ge Hoover inquired kindly concerning lus slioea* 
Hie old shoemaker looked up, and spoke sanelj 
enough. He had been ill, he said, for a few days. 
The next day the shoes would be ready. lie looked 
at Hm, and I could see that I had no place in Wi 
memory. So out we went, and on our way. 

**01d Mike,^’ remarked the candidate, *‘has Ijcen on 
©ne of his sprees. He gets crazy drunk regularly 
©ince a month. But he\s a good shoemaker.’^ 

‘‘What is his history?'’ I inquired. 

“"Whiskey,’’ epitomized Judge Hoover, “That ex- 
plains him.” 

I was silent, but I did not accept the explnnafion. 
And so, wd\en I had the chance, I asked old man Sel«- 
lers, who browsed dailj’^ on my excluinges. 

“Mike O’Bader,” said he, “was makia’ shoes In 
Montopolls when I come here goin’ on lifleen year 
ago. I guess whiskey’s his traubh‘. Once a nmnlli 
he gets off* the track, and stays so a w'eek. lie’s get 
a rigmarole somethin’ about his !)ein’ a Jew pedler 
that he tells ev’rybody. Nobody W'on’l listen to him 
any more. When he’s sober he ain’t sieh a fool — 
he’s got a sight of books in the back room of his sliop 
that he reads. I guess you can lay all his troulile to 
whiskey.” 

But again I would not. Not yet was rny Wander- 
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ing Jew rigfillj cori.HlTiie(l for me. I tniit tlial 
women may mit he allowed ii iille io all t!^e ciiriositj 
^ the world. So when Montopolis’’^ okleit irilmhi- 
taut (some fiiiiety ncore yearn jnmuger tlmn Micliob 
Ader) dropiHHl in l.a acquire promulgathm in print, I 
iij)ho!ied hin f,ier|ietiial trickle of reriunincence mi tlie 
direcliofi of the uiiinlerpreted maker of ahoet. 

Uncle Aimer wiih the Complete Ilintory of Momc- 
topoliji* licniml in Imtiernut. 

^^dlkderd" he quavered, ‘Vome here m ^69. lie 
wm the lirni nluiemaker in the place. Folkn generally 
cofiHtdtT^i him cra/.y at limcH now. But he don^t 
harm m>lMidy. I n’pose tlrinkird iqwet hit inirul'-- 
jfH, driiikiid very likely clone it. ICh a powerful bad 
tJdng, drinkinh I’m an old, old man, air, and I iic*v«r 
t«€* no good in drink 

I felt diioippoiniinent. I wa^ willing to admit drinJk 
ill the ca?4t* of my xhoemiiker, hut I preferrtal it as a 
recourse insf end of a cause. Why had he pitched upon 
his perpeiuid, slninge note of the Wandering Jew? 
Why his uiiutterahle grief during his aberration? 
I could Ilf it yet accept wITuiikey an an eK plana lion. 

**I)id Mik<‘ criliwh’r evf*r have a great loss oc trouble 
of any kind?” I a^ked, 

‘‘Leinine see! Alaiui tldrty year ago tln^re waa 
»iiif't!i!n’ of the kind, I recollect. M<mtt>poIis, air, 
in them days used to he a mighty striet plner. 

**Well, Hike (FBiidfur luid a daughter 
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right pretty girl. She was too gay a sort for Mob- 
topolis, so one day she slips olF to another town and 
runs away with a circus. It was tw'o years herore she 
comes hack, all fixed up in fine clothes and rings and 
jewellery, to see Mike. lie wouldn’t have noililn’ 
to do with her, so she stays around town awhile, any- 
way. I reckon the men folks wouldn’t have raised no 
objections, but the women egged ’eiti on to order her 
to leave towm. But she had plenty of spunk, and 
told ’em to mind their own business. 

one night they decided to run her away. A 
crowd of men and women drove her out of tier house, 
and chased her with sticks and stones. She run to 
her father’s door, callin’ for help. Mike opens it, 
and when he sees who it is he hits her with his fist and 
knocks her down and shuts the door. 

^And then the crowd kept on chunkin’ lier til! she 
run clear out of town. And the next day they finds 
her drowned dead In Hunter’s mill pond. I mind it 
all now. That was thirty year ago.” 

I leaned back In iny non«rotary rcvolvirig chair and 
nodded gently, like a mandarin, at mj pesfv pot. 

“When old Mike has a spell,” went on IJneli' Abner, 
tepidly garrulous, “he thinks he’s the Wanderin’ .few.” 

“He is,” said I, nodding away. 

And Uncle Abner cackled insinuatingly at the «li- 
tor’s remark, for he was expecting at least a “stick- 
fed” m the “Personal Notes” of the Bugle. 
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THE DUPLICITY OF HARGRAVES 

*WhEN Major Pendleton Talbot, of Mobile, sir, 
and his daughter. Miss Lydia Talbot, came to Wash- 
ington to reside, they selected for a boarding place a 
house that stood fifty yards back from one of the 
quietest avenues. It was an old-fashioned brick 
building, with a portico upheld by tall white pillars. 
The yard was shaded by stately locusts and elms, 
and a catalpa tree in season rained its pink and white 
blossoms upon the grass. Rows of high box bushes 
lined the fence and walks. It was the Southerq style 
and aspect of the place that pleased the eyes of the 
Talbots. 

In this pleasant, private boarding house they en- 
gaged rooms, including a study for Major Talbot, 
who was adding the finishing chapters to his book, 
^Anecdotes and Reminiscences of the Alabama Army, 
Bench, and Bar.” 

Major Talbot was of the old, old South. The pres- 
ent day had little interest or excellence in his eyes. 
His mind lived in that period before the Civil War, 
when the Talbots owned thousands of acres of fine 
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cotton land and the slaves to till them; when the 
family mansion was the scene of princely hospitality, 
and drew its guests from the aristocracy of tlie South. 
Out of that period he had brought all of its old pride 
and scruples of honour, and antiquated and punctil- 
ious politeness, and (you would think) its wardrobe. 

Such clothes were surely never made within fifty 
years. The major was tall, but whenever he made 
that w^onderful, archaic genuflexion he called a bow, 
tlie corners of his frock coat swept the floor. That 
garment was a surprise even to Washington, which 
has long ago ceased to shy at the frocks and l)roa<l- 
brimmed hats of Southeim congressmen. One of t!u^ 
boarders christened it a ‘T<'ather Ilubhartl,’^ and 
it certainly was high in the waist and full in the 
skirt. 

But the major, with all his queer cIoUk’*®, his im- 
mense area of plaited, ravelling sliirt bosom, and tlie 
little black string tic with the how always slipping on 
one side, both was smiled at and liked in Mrs. Varde- 
man’s select boarding house. Some of the young (le- 
partment clerks would often ^‘string him,” m iliey 
called it, getting him started upon the subject dearest 
to him — the traditions and history of his beloved 
Southland. During his talks lie would quote freely 
from the ^^Anecdotes and Reminiscences,” Ilut tliey 
were very careful not to let Iiim see tliclr dmigns, for 
in spite of his sixty-eight years, he miM ns^ke tta^ 
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boklesi of liimi itficHuiiforlMhle under the steady m- 
gard of piercing gray cye.i. 

Mi.sR Ljtlyi wim a pliiiiip, Hltle old maid of thirty- 
wilh siiioalhly dniwn^ tigidly twisted liair lhal 
made her loiik ^lill tdilcr. Ohl fashinricd, too^ she 
was; hut aiilc-hi^lluiu glory dul not nuliide from lier 
as it did from file major. Stic pusscsstnl a tliriftj 
eoiiiiiiciii sense; and It was she who haiidlcsl llm fi- 
iifiiiccs of the family, and met all comers wljeri lliert, 
%fere bills fo juay* T!ie major n*gnrded Imard l)i!!» 
and ivasli hills as ronlfinpHbie nuiHanct*s, T!H‘y kept 
coming in m {icr.sislently and no oficn. Wfiy, the 
major wnmteil to Linnr, couUl tlmy not he fllci! luid 
|mid in a l;ni!p hiuii at Htone convenltad. perloil -—say 
wlieri the *'Aiiecdo|i*s and Ilenjiniscenctss’*’ had been 
puhlislied and paid fio*? Miss Lydia wouhl calmly go 
on with loM' sm*uiig and say, **\Ve'll pay as we go as 
long as the money insts, and them perhaps theyll 
have to luicjj it/’ 

'Mfjsl of Airs. Vardtanimki iKaanlm's w<‘re away rlur- 
ing the day, iaang m-aiiy all dejmrlment clerks ami 
Inisifiess neei ; hut there was one td them wlm was 
iiland t!t(‘ Imtise a great ilmil fmon nu}rntn_g to night. 
This WHS a young man rinmt*d Ifmiry Ilcjpldns ilnr- 
gra ves ■■ ■> ery one in the liouse nddre;-'0.--d liim hj 

liis full li'iiur* ■■ ■ who was engaio‘d nf o!i«‘ of the pcgmlar 

yiiiideviile tlieafres. Vnudm- ille ]ms risen to suefj a 
rts|ierl iihL’ plane in I In* Iasi few yamrs, and Mr. liar- 
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graves was such a modest arid wel!-niainicret! person, 
that i!rs. Yardenian couhi fhid no objedtuii lu en- 
rolling him upon her list of boarders. 

At the theatre Hargraves was known as an all- 
round dialect comedian, having a large repertoire of 
German, Irisli, Swede, and black-face special l ies. But; 
Mr. Hargraves was ambitions, and often spoke of his 
great desire to succeed in legitimate camedj. 

This young man appeared to conceive a .strong 
fancy for Major Talbot. Whenever that genficinau 
would begin his Southern reminlscenecs, or repeat 
some of the liveliest of the anecdotes, Hargraves could 
always be found, the most attentive naumg his 
listeners. 

For a time the major showed ati inclinntiim to dis- 
courage the advances of the ‘‘play aettn*,'’ as he pri- 
vately termed him ; but soon the young inaif s agree- 
able manner and Indubibiblc appreciation of tin* old 
gentlcmaifs stories completely won him over. 

It was not long before tlie two were like aid churns. 
The major set apart each afternoon to read U) him the 
manuscript of liLs book. During the nnccslole.s Har- 
graves never failed to laugh at exactly the rigid jsoiiiL 
Tlic major was moved to declare to Alls.; I^ydia one 
day that young Hargraves possesstti remurljible per- 
ception and a gratifying re.spect for the aid regime. 
And when it came to talking of those old days™ if 
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Arnjur 'T iJ! Ill ii’vci! tn t.'ilk, Mr. I Inr^ravcs wh.s en- 

Like aL-e :i!! n!{| \vlu> talk af the piiKt, 

the !!i:t,jed’ 1 udil hi {n"iT tirlails. In cle-Hrrihiiig 

ilie .spi. iiJ ,.h aluai.h rrivaU t!av.s of the uhl phiilter^^ 
he ivuiili ' •.-..iulv’ iinlh he hml nn’iillrd lije luinie tif the 
Ntpqrn v/hii lirhi lu.s liurse, iir the tlate ul’ rerlfti?! 

miliar he pp;'iui!ppi, or the niiinher nf hait-h of col, ion 
riiieeil in Mit'li n vear; Ijiit Ilar;;nivieH never grew 
iiiipiit i^eil ar hi.-ri inh'feHl. On the eanlriiry, he would 
iwlvniu'e ion i all n ^'iirlety of euhji’el.H eonrieehal 

milh the l:fi* of fled fiuaa and he never faih‘cl to 
e\frar! re;elr re*j’!!rH. 

^iTie fid, liuut's, the ’poH'Stnu supper.H, the luH* downs 
and ju!)iide,i in the Negro quarter:'^, the liaiujtuds in 
the pl;m;;i.t;uu !iuU'»e liidh vdieu invitut iiUtH went for 
fifty inile-i .'unuind : the oeeasionnl feuds with file nt‘igh'- 
houring g'nilry ; the uinjorN tluel with Hathbune CuL 
hertsofi nhnui K iHy Ohaliiierri, who afterward neirried 
a 'Thwai'r uf Soul!i Lurolina ; and private yaeht nices 
for fnhiilous suies on .Muhile Bay; the fjuniid lielitds, 
iniprovM -iil |ei!iif\, and loyal virtues of the old .slaves 
•■■all fh.e'j* vo’ia* sulnetds fhaf. Iteld hotli tlu' iniijor 
iiful Ifiirernves jiliMirheii for hours at a time. 

Sofne! jif, iiiglif, 'vdien t tie young nmn would }w 
eoinini^ nfintnirs to Ids room after \iU turn at the 
tliealn* w?ii llie major would appear n! tfie docjr 

of Ids hIuiJj and iieelion iirrlaly to him. Cfoirig iif 
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Hargraves would find a little table set with & deranter, 
sugar bowl, fruit, and a big bunch of fresh green ufmt. 

‘^It occurred to me/’ the major would begin --he 
was alwa3’s ceremonious — ‘Hhat perhaps you might 
have found your duties at the — at your place of occu- 
pation — sufficiently arduous to enable you. Hr. Har- 
graves, to appreciate what the poet might well have 
had in his iniiicl when he wrote, Hired Nature's sweet 
restorer,’ — one of our Southern juleps.” 

It was a fascination to Hargraves to n'atch him 
make it. He took rank among artisis when he began, 
and he never varied the process. With wlmi di*l!cacy 
he bruised the mint; witli what exquisite nieefj’' he es- 
timated the ingredients; with what solicilmis care he 
capped the eonipoimd with the scarlet fruit glowing 
against the dark green fringe! And I hen the Imspi- 
tality and grace with W’hicli he ofFered iU after llm 
selected oat straws had been plunged into its tinkling 
depths ! 

After about four montlis in Waslungfon, Miss 
Lydia discovered one morning that tliey wrn'e almost 
without money. The ‘bVnecdotes and Ileminiseniires” 
was completed, but publishers hml not jumpeti at llie 
collected gems of Alabama sense and wit. Hlie nadiil 
of a small house which thej^ still owned m ?da}ii!e was 
two months in arrears. Their board money for the 
month would l>e due in three days, Misa Lydia calM 
her father to a consultation. 
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mmuy?"'* side! Iw with a surprint’d look. 
is quite Eiiiiujiiig hi he riilkHl tin ho fmjuentlj fur 
these pi*llv HUiiw. Ih'iillv, | 

Tine liiajtir seiirrhiHl his puckets, lie fuuiicl only 
m two»(!cil!iir bit!i which he retiiriUHl to his vest pocket:. 

iiiiisl. at lent! to this at once, Ly<ilu,'*^ lie snith 
^^Kiiully get me iiiy uiuhn'lla and I will go denvn town 
ifiiiiit*diali*Iy. Hie coiigressuoin from iiur district, 
(tciieral I’hi! nHsiireti me some days ago tluit lie 

would us«» his iiitliirrice to gtd. my h(H»k pulilislusl at 
an early dnti*. I wii! ;.,to to his lode! at once and see 
what arrangeineiit has !}ei*n nuulrd’ 

Wltfi a s:id lil He Miss I .Villa wntclied him 

hiilffui iiis *‘h'arher lluljhari!" ami <lepHrh pausing 
at the iiisor, as he always did, tti Imw profinindly* 
I'liat evening, at dark, lie returiu-d. It semned that 
Congressman hhiighum had seen the publisher wlio 
}iad the iiin.inr’s maniHcripi for reading. 11011 per- 
son had said that if the aneislotes, ete., were vurvtnlly 
prumal tlown iiIniu! om* half, in onler to elinunate tlie 
sectional and class |sre^judic’e with which lie* hook 
was dyed fiann riul to end, he might ccinsider pub* 
lical ion. 

The major ill a white leail cif anger, I ml: re- 
gidned his et|i|jinimd y» iiccor«ling to his isitle of 
liiiuiiicni, ns r.otm as he was in Miss I.ydiaks pres* 
vaice. 

*T'Ve have monejd* aaid Miss Lydia, svilh a 
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little wrinkle above her nose. ^^Give me tlie two 
dollars, and I will telegraph to Uncle Ilalpli for some 

The major drew a small envelope from liLs upper 
vest pocket and tossed it on the table. 

^^Perhaps it was injudicious,” he said mildly, “hut 
the sum was so merely nominal that I bought tickets 
to the theatre to-night. It’s a new w'ar drama, Lydia. 
I thought you would be pleased to witness its first 
production in Washington. I am told that tlie South 
has very fair treatment in the play. I confess I 
should like to see tlie performance myself.” 

Miss Lydia threw up her hands in silent des]nur. 

Still, as the tickets wore bought, they miglit as well 
be used. So that evening, as they sat in the theatre 
listening to the lively overture, even Miss Lydia was 
minded to relegate their troubles, for the hour, to 
second place. The major, in spotless Ilium, with his 
extraordinary coat showing only wluTe it was closely 
buttoned, and Ids white hair smoothly roached, looked 
really fine and dlstingulslied. The curtain went up 
on the first act of “A IMagnolia Flower,” revealing a 
typical Southern plantation scene. Major Talbot 
bet r aju'd so me i n te r<‘s t . 

“0!i, see!” exclaimed l^Iiss Lydia, nudging bis arrn^ 
and pointing to her progrannne. 

The major put on his glasses and read tlu* line in 
the cr^’t of characters that her finger indicated. 
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C ol. W i ‘aihtniii, . . . i i, I. liar- 

gri4vt\‘4. 

^’‘ir?4 tJur Mr. saul Miss Lyilui. ^*11 

must bi* tb^‘4 M|i|n'Hni.ure in ulmt he calls Hhe k"'- 
I ui luf hniu" 

Kni iinti! tip' .-p i'cdiul mi tlit! (’ul. Wiiistcr (iil- 
lioiill iip|»*'ar ii|Hni lie* Wliru he nuule hb 

crilrv pi iVuluit an niuiihle sriilF, gl^^irecl at 

iiiliH nncl prriin’tl hj frri:/r siiiiL l.vtlia iilleretl 

a liltle, :>i|iieHk lunl rruiuphs! tier jirn- 

gvimnui' in lei' liiiii. Fur l (‘ullpniii laatle 

up as iirai'Fv r»- "Miijur ikiilHil ns (iiie pi*ii tliien 

anullier, ile* lluii uluie hair, curly iil the 

ciliis, the iin i ini'at re beak uf a nu.'n*-, the rrufiipleck 
wide, rau-iiau.’ -hiri frunt, the striii*^ las viith l!ic bnw 
nearly luiili'r sue* eii's were aluiuHf exiuily tinplicaleci, 
Aral thiiu tu rhiii'h Ihe iniitaliun, he uure the taiill 
to tlii* iiiajurF fu he nn|iarii!ltiei| coni, 

Ili|{li cullaii'i, b.'i,y»^\S tiiipire uaiNfei, ample skirtreh 
hang i 1114 ' a fut*l luaer in front IImu In-hind, thegunniiit 
ccnihi have hnai 4i fruni no other patteriu 

From then on, tin* major ami I,y»!ia jKuf la*- 

wilclted, ami sau' t|i«« cfmnltiih!l preetiimmi! of a 
haughty Tiilhot *’ilra|yio-iiF‘ n% the nmjur nfleranrd 
eSkprrs^trei lU ‘ihroiigh the shuuleron-i mire of a mr- 
rii{it stegr-y* 

Hr, liafgis’nrs hail iisetl his opjan't tioil l«*s ttrIL 
He Imd cau||lil. lIc’ luajorb little uluj^yncvnMwM mf 
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speech, accent, and iiif onation and his pompnus court- 
liness to perfecHon — exaggerai in;j^ adl lo the narpose 
of the siage. When he p<'rfornuHl that in;irvi*lloiis 
bow that the major fondly imngincal io 1 h‘ i!u‘ pink 
of all saint at ions, the audience sent fortli a sudtleii 
round of hearty applause. 

Miss I.ydia sat immovable, not d;udrig !o glance 
toward her father. Sometimes her hand n<‘xl to him 
would be laid against her cheek, as if to emuM al the 
smile which, in spite of her disapproval, she cotiU! not 
entirely suppress. 

The culmination of nargrave.s\s audacious Imilai ion 
took place in the third act. The sceme is where' ('(do- 
ncl Calhoun entertains a few of the neighhouring 
planters in his ^klen.” 

Standing at a table in the centre of the s!ag<\ with 
his friends grouped about him, he delivers that inlitn- 
table, rambling, character monologue so fainous in 
Magnolia Flower,” at the same time that he 
deftly makes juleps for the party. 

Major Talbot, sitting (piietly, Imt wbite with in- 
dignation, heard his best stories retold, his pet theories 
and hobbies attvanced and expandi'd, and the <lream 
of the ‘‘'Anecdotes and R('miniscenc(‘s” served, ex- 
aggeratccl and garbled. Ilis favourite narrative' ' — 
that of his duel with Hathbone Culherlson — was not 
omitted, and it was delivered with more fins egotism, 
and gusto than the major himself put into it. 
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^TIu- nin,u.-!,>,rur .-unclu.h.I ^^ilh n quaiu!, .icildnu*. 
with- I.'c'hnv on (In- iu-l of n.nnu-t a Julnn’ 

i!hi.slra!r,i hv ihr ;u-t. Sh'iv ^i.ijor T;UiH)t'.s .I.-Iicnlr 
huf .shinvv ■„-i. no,' was nq.rodm tsi to n luiir'.s hmuilh 
— fnnn i.is duiniv handling <,f Ih,- frag, -,1,11 word™ 
“tho on.' !hou>an.!i!i part of a grain to., ,m,oh pros- 
«uro. g.'i.il. ir. n, and vuu oMraol 11 , o },i! tornos.s in- 
• load of ill. .u uaia, of ll,i. la uvo,, la siovvod pianl” 
“ ■*'’ M'K'clinn of tin- oalon straws. 

At Ih.' Ilf th,- s.'1-iii- til,, nndinicf rai..od a !u- 
nndtnou. lo.ir ..1 .'i|ipr,-ri:i!ion, 'piu' jmrlrava! of tho 


tvpo w.H. SI. .'s.ii !, so siin- and I hui nii;;!., flmt Ji„, 
lo.'uliit ,’ oil, 11. 1, !, I", in l!.f jiiav uiTi f..|';:oil !i ..M'l,.,- 
n'pi'.'drd .' i'! 1 1 M'.p'.'iu <■ Uiio ]: for.' Ih- rnrl uhi and 

howod. , ndh-r h.ividi f.io.. |,ii,;I,| iuu! flu, .hod with 

tlif* f H } V. 1 ' t f ' M ■' i I % 


Alls,! Mi . lad.:, Iiirti. I look, -d nf thrinajor. 
Ills fhiii iMi'.ii;]. w, V,, I.lo- Ih." gill, of n ti.di. 

Hr h'ud holl, shahuig hand, upon Hi,- nrm.s of Ids oliair 

fa riM,’. 

“W,. Will go, I.vdi-i,” !i,. ...aid, fh-d.iiiglv. “'I’liw 
is an .'dioiiiinaMo ,i, ■„ .-rat l.ni,” 

iSofor,. I,., could ri ic, n|,c pidl.'d hint h..!,-!, into hks 
Wfl t . 

Ucwd! ,f:,v it oul,” d. cl.aivd. “! I.i vou want 
to advoi I j fh,. cmi.v hv i-'diilidiii;; the or'giiud coal?” 
Bo ihev I-, i-,.,‘,i, d ,,,,,p 


riargfiiu' sii , oais! havj lopl him up late 
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that, niglitj for neitlier at tlie breakfast !ior at the 
dinner table did he appear. 

About tlirec in tlio afternoon he tapped at the door 
of Major Talbot’s studj. The major opened it, and 
Hargraves walked in with his hands full of the nuirn- 
ing papers — too full of his triumph to notice any- 
tiling unusual in the major’s demeanour. 

put it all over ’em last night, major,” he hegam 
exiiltantlj^ “I had my inning, and, I think, scort^d. 
Here’s what the Post says: 

His conception and portrayal of the old-time Hourn- 
ern colonel, with his absurd gTan<liltH{uenc(% his 
eccentric garb, his cpiaint idioms and phrases, his 
moth-eaten pride of family, and his really Lind hi^art, 
fastidious sense of honour, and lovaldc* simplicity, is 
the best delineation of a cfuiracier rob* cm tlie laiards 
to-day. 'I'he coat worn Ijy (’olonel (lalhoun is itst*If 
nothing less than an evolution of genius, iilr. Har- 
graves has captured his public. 

**How docs that sound, major, for a fih*st nighter?” 

‘T had the lionour”— - the major’s ven’ec soundec^ 
©minoufily frigid— ‘‘of witnessing your V(‘ry resnark- 
aWc performance, sir, last night.” 

Hargraves looktal discon ccTfed. 

^‘You were tliere? I didn’t know you ever™ I 
didn’t know you cared for the theatre. Oh, I say, 
Major Talbot,” he exclaimed frankly, ^‘don’t you 1 h» 
oif ended. I admit I did get a lot of pointer’s from ycHj 
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that helped me out wondorfullj in the part. But 
it’s a tjpcj 3'ou know — not individual. The way the 
audience caught on shows that. Half the patrons of 
that theatre are Southerners. They recognized 
it.” 

^‘Mr. Hargravesj” said the major, who had re- 
mained standing, "^^you have put upon me an unpar- 
donable insult. You have burlesqued my person, 
grossly betraj'cd my confidence, and misused my hos- 
pitality. If I thought you possessed the faintest con- 
ception of what is the sign manual of a gentleman, 
or what is due one, I would call 3mu out, sir, old as I 
am. I will ask you to leave the room, sir.” 

The actor appeared to be slightly bewildered, and 
seemed hardly to take in the full meaning of the old 
gentleman’s words. 

am truly sorry you took offence,” he said regret- 
fully. ^'^Up here we don’t look at things just as you 
people do. I know men who would bu3^ out half the 
house to have their personality put on the stage so 
the public would recognize it,” 

‘^Thc3^ are not from Alabama, sir,” said the major 
haughtil3^ 

‘Terhaps not. I have a prett3’' good memory, 
major ; let me quote a few lines from your book. In 
response to a toast at a banquet given in — Milledge- 
ville, I believe — you uttered, and intend to haye 
printed, these words : 
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The Northern man is utterly without sentinieat or 
warmth except in so far as the feelings may he tiiraed 
to his own coniinercial profit. Ho will sulfer without 
resentment any imputation cast upon the honour of 
himself or his loved ones that does not hear with it 
the consequence of pecuniary loss. In his charity^ 
he gives with a liberal hand; but it must be heralded 
with the trumpet and chronicled in brass. 

you think that picture is fairer than the one 
you saw of Colonel Calhoun last night 

*^The description,’’ said the major frowning, 

— not without grounds. Some exag — latltiule must 
be allowed in public speaking,” 

‘‘And in public acting,” replied Hargraves. 

“That is not the point,” persisted the major, un- 
relenting. “It was a personal caricature. I posi- 
tively decline to overlook it, sir.” 

“Major Talbot,” .said Hargraves, with a winning 
smile, “I wish you would understand me. 1 ssant you 
to know' that I never dreamed of insult ing ycau In 
my profession, all life Ix'longs to me. I take wind 
I want, and what I can, and return it over the fotil- 
lights. Now, if you will, leCs let it gt> at lhai. I 
came in to see you al)out something else. We've been 
pretty good friends for some months, and I'm going 
to take the risk of off ending you again. I kiunv you 
are hard up for money™ never mind how I found 
out ; a boarding house is no place to keep such mat ters 
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secret- -iwul I wnul ymi td let me help ymi out of llie 

piiielL Fve l!iert‘ efleii enough inyselL 

been a fair snlnry all the Mea.sun, luui Fve 

saveil Horiie iiiiiiiev. Yoif re welcome to a eoujile hun- 
dred or eu'ii more until you gi‘i -- — 

coiiumimied the major, with fus arm out- 
itretched. 'Vli ,seeiii,i Ihat niy btmk <ll<hFt lie, after 
all. You think your money jialve will heal all the 
liurt.H of honour. Ihiiler no cireumstanccH would I 
accept a loan fiami a ca.Mtml iirquaintance ; and as to 
you, sir, I wou!<i starve hebu-e I would consider your 
iosulliiii; cjUVr t.if a linnnciai adjustment of the circum- 
stances ne ha Vi* disrussed, I hejL,|; to repeat my re- 
quest reialivi* to your quit ling tin* apartmentd^ 
IIiirgravi'H temk his tirparlure without another 
word. lie h!:'4i h'fi the liouse the same <Iay, moving, 
as Mrs. \'nri!*inaii f*\p!aiiied at the supper table, 
nearer the vicinify id the dinvnduwn theatre, where 
Magmdia I’lowau'’’' was booked ftir a wt^ekhs run. 
(hdlii'ai was Ua* sifunliim with .Major I'n If jot and 
Miss l,ydia. "Hiere wms no tme in Washington to 
whom the inajor’s scruples nlltuved him to apply fora 
loan, M!-.s I.yclia wrof<* a l<dler Uncle Haljih, but 
it wsis ihiuhrftd whether that relativeks constricted 
afi’airs wotild peruiit him ftj furnish help, 'riie major 
was ftn'iSHi ftj makt* an afujlttgetic address icj Mri- 
Yardeinan iH^go-irdhig the delayial payment fur board, 
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referrijog to "'^delinquent rentals*'’ and ^"'delajed re- 
mittances” in a rather confused strain. 

Deliverance came from an entirely unexpected 
source. 

Late one afternoon the door maid came up and 
announced an old coloured man who wanted to see 
Major Talbot. The major asked that he he sent up 
to his study. Soon an old darkey appeared in the 
doorway, witli his hat in hand, bowing, and scraping 
with one clumsy foot. lie was quite decent! v dressed 
in a baggy suit of black. His big, course shoes shone 
with a metallic lustre suggestive of stove polish. 
His bushy w^ool was gray — almost white. After 
middle life, it is difficult to estimate the age of a Negro. 
This one miglit have seen as many years as hud Ala j or 
Talbot. 

‘T be bound you don’t know me, Mars’ I’endleton,” 
were Ids first words. 

The major rose and came forward at the old, fanul- 
iar style of address. It was one of the old pintilation 
darkeys without a doubt; but they had been widely 
scattered, and he could not recall the voice or face. 

don’t iK'lieve I do,” he said kindly —^unless ymi 
will assist my memory.” 

^‘Don’t you ’member Cindy’s AIo.hc, Mars’ Pendle- 
ton, what ’migrated ’mediately after de war?” 

‘Wait a moment,” said tlie major, rubbing his 
forelK'ad with the tips of his fingers. He loved to 
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call everjtliiiig connected with those beloved days. 
^^Cindy’s Mose,*’ he reflected. “You worked among 
the horses — breaking the colts. Yes, I remember 
now. After the surrender, you took the name of — " 
don’t prompt me — Mitchell, and went to the West 
— to Nebraska.” 

“Yassir, yassir,” — the old man’s face stretched 
with a delighted grin — “dat’s him, dat’s it. New- 
braska. Dat’s me — Mose Mitchell. Old Uncle 
Mose Mitchell, dey calls me now. Old mars’, your 
pa, gimme a pah of dem mule colts when I lef’ fur to 
staht me goln’ with. Y"ou ’member dem colts. Mars’ 
Pendleton ?” 

“I don’t seem to recall the colts,” said the majon 
“You know I was married the first year of the war and 
living at the old Follinsbee place. But sit down, sit 
down. Uncle iMose. I’m glad to see you. I hope you 
have prospered.” 

Uncle i\lose took a chair and laid his hat carefully 
on the floor beside it. 

“Yassir; of late I done mouty famous. When I 
first got to Newbraska, dey folks come all roun’ me to 
see dem mule colts. Dey ain’t see no mules like dem 
in Newbraska. I sold dem mules for three hundred 
dollars. Y'assir — three hundred. 

“Den I open a blacksmith shop, sub, and made some 
money and bought some Ian’. Me and my old ’oman 
done raised up acb’m chillun, and all doin’ well ’oept 
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two of ’em wliat diccL Fo’ year a^o a railroad come 
along and stahfc a town slam ag’inst my lan% and, suh, 
Mars’ reiidlidon, Uncle Mose am worth I-hhn thou- 
sand dollars in money, property, and lan’d’ 

glad to hear it,” said the major heartllj. 
*‘Glad to hear it.” 

^^And dat little baby of yo’n, Mars’ IVndlcton — 
one what you name jMiss Lydd 3 " — I be b(>iHul dat 
little tad done growed up tell nobody wouldidt know 
her.” 

The major stopped to the door and called: ^T.ydia, 
dear, will you come?” 

JMiss Lydia, looking quite grown up and a little 
worried, came in from her room. 

^‘Dar, now! What’d I tell j^ou? I ktiowod dat 
baby done be plum growed up. You don’t ’member 
Uncle Mose, child?” 

^‘This is Aunt Cindy’s JMose, Lydia,” explained the 
major. ‘‘He left Sunnymead for the West when you 
were two years old.” 

'‘Well ” said Miss Lydia, “I can hardly be <‘xpcctea 
to remember you, ITncle Mose, at that Aru!, as 

you say, Fm ‘plum groweci up,’ ami was a b1ess#*d long 
time ago. But Fm glad to see yam, evtm if I can’t 
remember you.” 

And she was. And so W7i8 the major. Somefldng 
alive and tangible bad come to lirtk them witli the 
happy past Tlie three sat and talked o\’er the olden 
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timely the tiiajnr mill Mtuv curroetitig or 

proiiiplijig riirli iillirr m Ihrv revu-wrd tho |iktitidioa 

grilles aiiil cl.i Vi. 

The iiuijiir hiffiiimi what the oU iimn clomg 
io far friiiii !' Vi> loiiiu*. 

*T'iicle Mil ‘V‘ am a ciclicale/’ he explained, *Ho de 
gram! lliiptii' c'CHUefiUoii in dU Mdy\ I never preiielual 
noiiis Lmi hvuV « re.iidiid elder in de elmreli, and able 
fur Iti |iav my etwii expemie.'^, «!i*y .senl ine alang.'*’ 
**Aiu! liow ilid ynu kiimv we were in Wa.^hinglon?** 
iiiejuireci 1 .Villa. 

a riillui! iimii W'ork^ In de Iic^te! whar ! slii|Li, 
what euiir/i frivin Miiliile. Hi' toid iiii‘ In* .nva .Miu’h’ 
Feiulletnn eeiuiii’ tnifmi diHh hen' Innivi- tniv iminiiiuh 
*HVlia! ! euiue fnrd” eoiitiimed rm-'h' .Mum*, reach- 
ing inlu hi.. |}c;ieki*i de^t|»ll! ol ftllks-*'* 

wm la pay .Mars* Ihaidletan what I inve.s 
*Hhv4* iiirf'’ xiud tlie iiiajar, In xurpriHi*. 

^A.hi.N.-rlr ^ llirt'e !ii.inc.!rril dallnrid^ He hmnhal the 
majar a roll af iiill.?4. *AV!ien I leP ah! mars' sipyB: 
*'r:ike chin niule ralf^, Mciif, ami, if il he an you giia 
iiLIe, fmy for Vinh Yassir <lem wr.-s Ids worda, 
De war !au! dane Irf' tild mars’ fud Ids .elf. Cdd mars’ 
bein’ ’ii..aiy nga dead, <ie <!rht descend . fa ,Mar%’ Fen- 
dh-taii. Hirer humlred ilallars. l.’nele Mane m 
plenty nhlv* fa jtay iiaw. When did r.u’lraad buy mj 
laid I 111 111 air la fmy fur dem nmlea, (‘titnii de 
iiimiey, B!ar;d Ih-mlleton* Dal’s Hhat I miU dem 
Bialcs fur. Yasiird’ 
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Tears were in Major Talbot’s ejes. lie took 
Uncle Mose's hand and laid his other upon his slioul- 
der. 

^^Dear, faithful, old servitor,^’ he said in an unstead}’' 
voice, ‘T don’t mind sajing to jou that ^Mars’ Pen- 
dleton’ spent his last dollar in tlie work! a week ago. 
We will accept this money, Uncle Alose, since, in a way, 
it is a sort of pajinent, as well as a token of the loyal i y 
and devotion of the old regime. I.ydia, my dear, lake 
the money. You are better fitted than I to manage 
its expenditure.” 

^‘Take it, honey,” said Uncle Mose. belongs 

to you. Hit’s Talbot money.” 

After Uncle Mose had gone, Miss Lydia had a good 
cry — for joy; and the major turned his face to a 
corner, and smoked his clay pipe voicanicully. 

The succeeding days saw the I’albois reslorcd to 
peace and ease. Miss Lydia’s face lust its w<H'ried 
look. The major appeared in a new frock coat, in 
which he looked like a wax figure persf)n!rylng ilie 
memory of his goldeii age. Another publisher who 
read the manuscript of the ^"^Anecdotes nnu lUaninis- 
cences” thought that, witli a little retouching ami 
toning down of the higli lights, he could make a really 
bright and salable volume of It. Altogether, the situ- 
ation wns comfortable, and not without tlie touch 
of hope that is often sweeter tlian arrives! blessings. 

One day, abtHjt a week after Uieir piece of good luck^ 
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a maid brouglit a letter for Miss Lydia to lier room. 
Tlie postmark showed that it was from New York. 
Not knowing any one there. Miss Lydia, in a mild 
flutter of wonder, sat down by her table and opened 
the letter with her scissors. This was wliat she read: 

Dear Miss Talbot : 

I thought you might be glad to learn of my good 
fortune, I have received and accepted an offer of 
two hundred dollars per w^eek by a New York stock 
company to play Colonel Callioun in Siagnolia 
Flower.^’ 

There is , something else I wanted you to know. I 
guess you’d better not tell Major Talbot. I was 
anxious to make him some amends for tlic great help 
lie was to me in studying the part, and for the bad 
humour he was in about it. He refused to lot me, so 
I did it anyhow. I could easily spare the three 
hundred. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. Hopkins Haegeaves. 

P. S. How did I play Uncle Mose.? 

Major Talbot, passing through the hall, saw Miss 
Lydia’s door open and stopped. 

*^Any mail for us this morning, Lydia, dear?” he 
asked. 

Miss Lydia slid the letter beneath a fold of he? 
dress, 

‘"The MohUe Chronicle came,” she said promptly- 
^TUs on the table in your study.” 
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LET ME FEEL YOUR I*ULSE 

So I went to a doctor. 

^^llow long has it been since you took any alcohol 
into your s3^ste^s?” he asked. 

Turning my head sidewise, I answcreil, 
awhile.” 

lie w'as a young doctor, sonanvliere hehnHni I went r 
and forty. He wore heliotrope socks, but he looked 
like Napoleon, I liked him iuimensc'ly, 

^‘Now,” said he, am going to show yaii the enVet 
of alcohol upon your circulation.” I ilunk it was 
‘^circulation” he said; though it may have been ^’•ad- 
vertising.” 

He hared my left arm to the elbow, brou<dit out a 
bottle of whiskey, and gave me a drink. I le !)egan to 
look more like Napoleon. I In'gan to like him btdter. 

Then he put a liglit compress on my upper arm, 
stopped my pulse with his fiiigci«, ainl squcawd a 
nibber bulb connected with an aiJjmratus on a si and 
that looked like a thermometer. Thi iriercurj 
jumped up and down without seeming to slop any*' 

m 
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where; hiil I hi' tlrn'lor it hvt,> hiiiulretl 

aiitl tliiri^\ ,-i". l a tu‘ uiic lumdiaai iiiul ^iKly five or 

some ,sni’u a-aa ■ u-r. 

‘\\cn'. h' !.is ^’‘Vou aee what aleoliol clueH to 

the liliHa; iu'i / ■ 

ia.ua . ..i.i* .h' aaii! I, ‘duil do vtni Ihliik it a 
suflu'iinl Ir.’? Ilau* inu* tm uii\ onti U-Vh try the 
ollua* n I'iiih" Ihi ! , nu ! 

Hifii lia 'a*:i .in\! my haiuh 1 lhcnir,h! ! was tlooineci 
fllltl ha V. 1 hyo. Ihil iiU he WHHli'ti 1,0 

downs :i n i-oieiatu I 111* eud uf H linger auii eoiti- 

pn,n* iha red *!;■.■ ■■]) v. Slh a hd of liftv ei-nl |io!e*r ehipsi 
tloil, he !i;i'l f:i'd 4*ii,efi ii enrd. 

*‘'ir,s l!ie h;eiinv'hol'iin ie'd/' !je explaioeil, ‘"Thi 
colour id yetir 1 Imul U wroi.igh’ 

•»aal I, '‘I hriow it «hou!<l he iilue ; bul 
thLi Ih h inninf ry cd inixajfeu Some of my nmassiori 
were eavnlams; Init they gni tliick with .stiine people 
on Xunfuekef I il'uui, 

**I mrnuh’ ?^a]cl the doctor^ *UJmt the shade of red 
h too light.'” 

*H)h,” naul r, a case of nuifehing iriMtend of 
matehend'^ 

IT'i* tlwiCjr llii-u pouudeii mt nrverely hi the regicm 
of liii* ehn .1. W’ln’U he <lid that I dordi Inow uludher 
111* reiii;o.,l/J me mo-J tif .\'n| johaui or IlHlllIng or Lord 
Nehstm, d*hi‘ii lie leuLiai grave iitul noiitloiUHl li 
itrliig of gi'ieviyu'iM that ilie llenli U lieu* to ™ mostly 
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ending m I immediately paid him fifteen dol- 

lars on account. 

or are it or some or any of them necessarily 
fa Lai I iisLed. I thought my cojau'cllon unlii the 
matter justified nij manifesting a certain amount of 
interest. 

^^All of tlienij” he answered cheerfully. ‘^But tlieir 
progress may lie arrested. With care and proper 
contiiiiioiis treatment you nmy live to be eighty-five 
or ninetj^^’ 

I began to think of the doctor'^s bill. ^‘Eight j^-five 
would be sufileleiiL, I am was my comment. 

I paid him ten dollars more on account. 

^^Thc first thing to do,” he said, with renewed 
animation, ‘“Is to find a sanitarium where you will 
get a complete rest fur a while, ami allow your nerves 
to get into a Letter condition. I myself wall go with 
you and select a suitable one.’’ 

So he took me to a mad-house in the Catskills. It 
was on a bare mountain frcijuented only in' infrequent 
frequenters. You could see nothing l)ui shmes and 
boulders, some {Pitches of snow, an l scatlercil [)ine 
trees. The young physician in charge was most 
agix^eable- He gave me a stimulant wilhoui aj)plying 
a conipress to t!ie arm. It w’as Innchcon time, and 
we were invited to partake, fii'here were about 
tw'cnty inmates at little tables in the tlinirig room. 
The young pliysician in cliarge came to our table 
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and snid: "11 i- u nishitii wilh <uir gut'-d.s not to 
re<<.Hi'<i liuuiM-lu'.-. ns pniiouts, Imt nu-ivU- ns iiivii 
ladies ami ^i-uiieuu n n rest. VVlintever .sli^dil 

innliuiies they tnny have are never ulliuied to in con- 

uui.” 

*^Iv (’nlltnl IfHiciiy in ii WHitr«*,s.s to luring sioiot! 

{iiio.s|iIicijxlyrrrHtr of liiiio lavml, liromo- 

sAl/MT jsniirnkr^. iiiifl mix ximmti tru fur n\y rrpii.st. 
llirii a suinitl nn-^->v likr ii ?iiu!iltni wiiul hlurin nirnmg 
fiinu U'vvH, II uHs prudiirrt! hy vwvy In iLr 

ruuiii wlusiicf’in;.^ !uiii!!y. "‘Nronis! ht-uln !” inrrpt 
cHir iiinii uitli ii iiusr, vUium I dlst iiu*f iy hfiini *siiv, 

(. Iifciiur ultMi iH if i »in. I lujpt* to iiirrl luni 
Tliu fihyMirinn in funu'i! nml fiv/itv. 

An liour or ntt n.flrr ho rrtruliirlftl nn to 

Ihi* u'ork'thtjp "iny fifty y.’ifils fruin tin* liuiiMr. 
'rhillior f!tt' /yorifH huti hofO tnuuhirf ft! }>y flir plivsi- 
coHO in t‘Iinr|fi» ^ un<ho*’HttN!y iuh! Njuini(<‘ holdtT" ii 
mim u‘ifh frot juui a hlur .swoator, IJo wan m fall 
that I U'ji-'i nf»f .siirr hr liiul a farr; hot- fla* rf\ro!our 
Vimiimny nanild hiivo lam with lii?^ 

IouoIm, 

“Ilto'o, -I’a, id fjjo p}iy?tioin?i in <*liar|a% ^‘utir 
inn! tC'lHMtimn from riii.’sit torntal \v<}rrit's hv dt^vofliof 

1 tieniseha's (tj jihysienl Inhotir recreation, in real- 
ify.” 

I’hcre wen* tiirniii/j: Inflic.s, cnrpenler.s’ outfits, clnv- 
inodcliing to<iis, ,sj»itminf( wheels, w caving frumcs. 
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treaABills, bass drumsj eiilarged-crayon-portrait ap- 
paratMSCS, blacksmith forges, mul cverylhiiig, seem- 
ingly, that could interest tlie paying lunatic guesLs 
of a first-rate sanitarium, 

^‘'The lady making mud pies in the corner,’*’ whis- 
pered the physician in charge, no other than-- 
Lula Lulington, the authoress of the n{)vel enillled 
Why Love Loves.’ What she is doing now is simply 
to rest her mind after performing that piece of 
work,” 

I had seen the book. “Why doesrrt she do It by 
writing another one instead?” I asked. 

As you sec, I wasn't as far gone ns they thought 
I was. 

“The gentleman pouring water through tiie funmd,” 
continued the physician in charge, “Is a Wall Slrc‘efc 
broker broken down from overwork.” 

I buttoned my coat. 

Others he pointed out were architects phiyiug w'iih 
Noah’s arks, ministers reading Darwiifs “'1'lu‘ory of 
Evolution,” lawyers sawing wood, tired-mit socic‘lj 
ladies talking Ilisen to the hlue-sweatered sponge- 
holder, a neurotic millionaire lying asleep on the 
floor, and a prominent artist drawing a lit lie red 
wagon around the room, 

“You look pretty strong,” sakl tlie physieiun in 
charge to me. “I tiiink the best mental relaxation 
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for you wni*!tl 1.* liiriHuny svuill litjuld^rs cnvr tlie 
nuHiiihuii.-Oiii' anti i luii Sruu.;iii|.^ ifuin up 

J n iiiiUilvvii \.iriil'. nvK-i\- l.ii uua’ luv (iortor 

ovt*r!t»i!. 1 1 a. 

‘‘W'iia Uu* iiinHi'r?'' h^* n,-^U‘d* 

''‘'ri.t' iMjii'i'f 1 ,'.,’" >Hui I, *Mhol t!u*ri‘ aro rto aoro- 
ji!aiU'> li.uiil). Sa i ntn hi lu^rrily niid Iiiisiilj 

lha taut |inih\^ay tu yuii niul c’llah the 

fir.si iiiiuiiuf rd ■■•aan aasa! i*\prrs^ hnvU ffi tuivrid’^ 

lha iicador, '‘|u*rh;i p'-i yuu an* ri^ht- 
Huh sfu’ais hardly fhi^ suilaJiIi* plnoo for yoli- 
But iih.if yrju fivrd In rt‘s|. -- - nh;^tiliitt* rr^i and 
exorc'i.si'd^ 

*T!L‘if uiyyt I to a hidi*l hi tin* clls\ arid niud 
to thr oL/rk: ^'VVhat I m-<ai is nhsnluio rrsl ami 
c'XtTri s*. (‘an you /.pvr* nit* a room \uUi ofU‘ of tlione 
fiill ftdiliip^ hi/ds in if, niul n ivlay of Ia*lilioy.s to 
work It up and dtnui whilr I rrst r*” 

Hh* rirrk ruhlird ii npin'k off om* of !uh fhif^or niuli 
and |{!anrrd sidiavi;.!* at a lull innn in a wlutr hut 
Hitlin/^ in thf luliliy, 'Tliat niiiii nuiu* over ami asked 
me pcilitfly If I had Hwn fho HhruhhtTy nl t!ic» west 
entraruT. I had not, so tie showed ii to me and Umii 
looked me over. 

Ihough! you had Vmd" he said, not unkindly, 

I gifoss youVt* all right. Yoidd better go nee a 
doctor, okl niiuid^ 
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A week af^Tward iiiy doctor tested nij blood 
pressure again without the preliminary stimulant 
He looked to me a little less like Napoleon. And !us 
socks were of a shade of tan that did not appeal 
to me. 

^^What you need,’’ Ise decided, ‘‘is sea air and 
companionship.”* 

“Would a mermaid — I began; but he slipped 
on his professslonal manner. 

“I myself,” he said, “will take you to the Hotel 
Bonair off tlic coast of Long Island and see that you 
get in good shape. It is a <|ulet, comfortable resort 
where you will soon recu{Hfrate.” 

The Hotel Bonair proved to he a nine huiulred- 
Toom fashionable hostelry on an island olF tlu* main 
shore. Everybody who did not dress for diiiner was 
shoved into a side dining-room and giv<‘n only a terra- 
pin and champagne table criiote. Tlie bay was a great 
stamping ground for wealthy yachtsmen. The Tor- 
sair anchored there thti day we arrivetl. I saw' Mr. 
Morgan standing on deck eating a cheese samiwicli and 
gassing longingly at the hotel. Still, it was a very in- 
expensive place. Nobody could aHord to pay their 
prices. When you wamt away y<m simply left your 
baggage, stole a skifT, and beat it Ljr tin* mainland in 
the niglit. 

When I had been tlu^re oru* clay I gfit a pad of 
monogrammed telegraph blanks at the clerk’s desk 
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md lo wirt* to nil inj frirmls for get«iiwiiy 

iiiiiiit'V- V iliiflor mill I plnyrcl one i^anu* of c*rcic|tiet 
nil Hii* i^olf .’lilt! wvui to .slrt’p on tht‘ lawn. 

When we go! liaek to town a ffunigltt Hreined to 
occnir to Itiiii Miaicimtly. ‘*By the vviij,’’ he asked, 
^iiriw dll you feel 

'ilrlirvi'il of very iiiiU'hd’ I rejilieiL 

Now It cnitHuliiii^ physician is difrcrcni. lie 
isidt. exactly sure whether he is to he paid or not, 
and Itiis uncertainty insures \<ni either the most 
careful or llu^ inost I’archrss atteniluu. My <loctor 
took int‘ to see a ronsuliirii*^ plivsicinn. lie made a 
poor guess and g.avt» nic earcful alleutlon. I liked 
him He pul. me ihrougii some coordina- 

lion eKerciscs. 

*‘IIiive you II p-ain In tlie back <jf your liead?'^ he 
nskeih I told him I had not. 

**Hhul. your eyesd’ he ordered, **put your feet cIokc 
together, ami jump backward as far as you cand’ 

1 always was a good liackward jumper with my 
<yes shut, so I otayisL My head struck the etigi* of 
the hafliroom door, uliich had been h*ft. ojien and waa 
only tlu'ee fei.*i away. I'he <!ocior was very sorry* 
He had overlooked the fact tlmt tlie door w'as opern 
He closed it. 

touch ymur nose with your rigid, forefingiu'd* 

he Slit id. 

*^Wlim*e is it?’’ I asked. 
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your faei\” said he. 

nieaii niy ri^ihl: forefinger/’ I exphuiied. 

exciLse me/** said he. He reopened the bath- 
room door^^iiiul I look my finger out of the eraek of it. 
After 1 had perforiued the luarveilous digitu-nnsal 
feat I said: 

“I do not wish to deceive you ns to symploins. 
Doctor; I really h«ave something like a pain in the 
back of my heaid.’' He ignored the symptom and ex- 
amined my heart carefully vuth a latest- fJopulnr-'-nir- 
pcnoy-in-the-slot ear-trumpeL I felt l:l.e a l,:i!lnd. 
^‘^Now/’ he said, '‘^gallop like a horse for a.hout live 
minutes around the room.’’ 

I gave the best imitation I couhl <'f a discfua!irH'd 
Percheron being led out of Mad!so!i Square Harden. 
Then, without drujjpiiig in a pmunq he listened 
my clit‘st again. 

‘tNu glanders in our family. Doc/’ I said. 

The considilng pIiyHiciun held up li!s forefinger 
within three inches of my nose. ‘"land*: at my finger/’ 
he commanded. 

^T)i(l you ever trv Pears’* - ” I lagan; !mt la‘ 

went on with his test rapidly. 

"'‘Now look across tlie hay. At my linger. Across 
the bay. At my linger. At luy linger. Acrcjss flie 
baja Across tlie hay. At my finger. Across the 
bay.” This for about three miiiules. 

He explained that tliis was a test of the action of 
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the liriiiii. It sfrierti msy hi mv. I nvvvr ciiiee 
mi.shHik ill’’ Lni^w hir thr liny. Fll lu’i Ui»Hi. if lu* had 

umhI hir a.^ it \\vix\ uupmHa'upktl, 

oulward ■■'tir rnllii‘r lalr*rnl!y» ■ lii iht* diretdioii of 
the horizoiu uiiilerlaiih mi to .^peak, with the luijacenfc 
lluki iahdd’ and ‘‘Xuw, reli.irii!o|,^ -or riilliei% in a 
iiuiiiiier, w iiiuirawiiig Vinir allejdioii^ bestow it upon 
my ujiraiMHi cli|,tih’ 111 bet, t .^iiy, tlmt Henry 
daiiii\^ liiiiiM'lf i*tiiild hiivi* pim.-ied the i-xoiaiunliom 
After me if I hud ever had a |.'niud uiieie 

with eiirvnture of the ,spine {ir a e<ni:sia with .swelled 
iifikh^s, tlit‘ two <luet<ir?i reliretl to tlu* hathruom atid 
Kui on the ei!|:^e tif the hutli tub ftir tiieir eoiiHult aliom 
I alt* ua apple, and |pi/ee! first at my linger aiul then 
aercess the hay. 

llie thnicira eium* <iul hmkiag grave. iMore: il'iey 
looked t<mi!eHtoiit*a fiiai IVnaesaef- paper#*- pUaue-copy, 
Hiey wrote out. a list to whieh I wiu* to Ir' re** 
atriet4*d. It luul every! hiag that I had vvvr heard 
of to t*id on it^ e\ee|ii saaili. And I never eat a anail 
unh’H.s it overtaken me and bit.eM me {ir.sl. 

*‘\*ou uHLst follow thiH diet atrieilyd’ naid the 
doet<ir^. 

^^rd follow if a mile if I eould get, one- tentlj of what’a 
on iid’ I arisivered. 

next imporianeed' they went, oa, "'la outdoor 
air and exerciae. And here i.s a pre.seripiioa that 
will be of great, Irerniit to youd^' 
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Then all of us took sojuething. They took their 
hats, and I took iny departure. 

I went to a druggist and showed him the pref^crip- 
tion. 

‘"'It will be $2.87 for an ounce hut tie,’’ he suuL 

^^Will you give me a piece of your wrapping cord?^’ 
said I. 

I made a hole in the prescription, ran the cord 
through it, tied it around my m^ck, and tu(*ked it 
inside. All of us have a little superstition, and mine 
rims to a confidence in aimd: Is. 

Of course there was nothing tlie matter with me, 
but I was very ill. I couldn’t work, t^at, or 

bowl. The only w'ay I could ged any sy mpa I iiy was 
to go without siiavlng for four days, liven then 
somebody would say: ^^Old man, you look ns hardy 
as a pine knot. Been up for a jaunt In the Maine 
woods, eh?” 

Then, suddenly, I rememhered Unit I imot have 
outdoor air and exercise. So I went down Soutli to 
John’s. John is an ajiproximate relative Ijy venlict 
of a preacher standing with a little lajok in his hands 
in a bower of chrysantliemums while a hundr«‘cl 
thousand people looked on. .folm has a coimiry 
house seven miles from Pineville. If is at an altitude* 
and on the Blue Bidgi* Mountains in a state lo*^ 
dignified to be dragged into tins controversy, John 
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is mica, wliicii is more valuable and clearer than 

gold. 

He met me at Pineville, and we took the trolley car 
to his home. It is a big, neighbourless cottage on a 
hill surrounded by a hundred mountains. We got 
off at his little private station, where John’s family 
and Amaryllis met and greeted us. Amaryllis looked 
at me a trifle anxiously. 

A rabbit came bounding across the hill between 
us and the house. I threw down my suit-case and 
pursued it hotfoot. After I had run twenty yards 
and seen it disappear, I sat down on the grass and 
wept disconsolatclj^ 

“I can’t catch a rabbit any more,” I sobbed. ^^I’ni 
of no further use in the world. I may as well be dead.” 

“Oh, what is it — what is it. Brother John?” I 
heard Amaryllis say. 

“Nerves a little unstrung,” said John, in his calm 
way. “Don’t worry. Get up, you rabbit-chaser, 
and come on to the house before the biscuits get cold.” 
It was about twilight, and the mountains came up 
nobly to Hiss Mur free’s descriptions of them. 

Soon after dinner I announced that I believed I 
could sleep for a year or two, including legal holidays. 
So I was shown to a room as big and cool as a flower; 
garden, where there was a bed as broad as a lawn. 
Soon afterward the remainder of the household re- 
tired, and then there fell upon the land a silence. 
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I liad not heard a silence before in jears. It was 
absolute. I raised nivself on my ellunv and HsteiU‘<r 
to it. Sleep! I tliought that if 1 only couhl htar a 
star twinkle or a blade of ^^rass sliarpeu itself I could 
compose myself to rest. 1 thoup^ht once that I heard 
a sound like the sail of a eat!>oat flappint^ n^s it. veered 
about in a breev.e, l)ut I decided that it was probal)ly 
only a tack in the carpet. Still I lish-ned. 

Sudderdy some belated little bird aHp[hfed upon the 
wimlow-sill, aiub in what; he no <louht (aansidered 
sleepy tones, enunciated the noise p^enernlly translated 
as ‘‘^cheep P’ 

I leaped into the air. 

“Hey! wlialAs the luatitT down there?'’ culled 
John from his raoin alcove mine. 

“Oh, nothiiu^,’'’ I answered, *’n‘Xcept that I acci- 
dentally bumped my hea<l apainst tlu‘ ee!iiii<4\'” 

The next morriinp^ I wcml out tm the p<)ri*h and 
looked at the moniiiaiiis. There wwo fiirt v sevtui 
of them in sii^Iit. I slmddered, wmit info I lie l>i^ 
hall sittin^Cj roo!U of tlie licnise, selected ‘dbimamsr.s 
Family Practice of !\b‘cliclnc'" from a boukease, and 
began to read. John canu‘ In, took the hook away 
from me, ami led me outsitle. lie hms a farm of three 
hundred acres furnished whth the usual comphanent 
of barns, muh‘s, peasantry, and harrows wilfi three 
front teeth broken oT. I had seen such things in my 
childhood, and my heart; lH*gan to sink. 
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Then John spoke of alfalfa, and I brightened at 
once. ^^Oh, jes,” said I, "^^wasn’t she in the chorus 
of — let^s see ’’ 

<<^Green, you know,’^ said John, ‘^and tender, and you 
plow it under, after the first season.” 

know,” said I, ‘%nd the grass grows over 

her.” 

^^E-iglit,” said John. ‘‘^You know something about 

farming, after all.” 

know something of some farmers,” said I, “and 
a sure scythe will mow them down some day.” 

On the way back to the house a beautiful and inex- 
plicable creature walked across our path. I stopped 
irresistibly fascinated, gazing at it. John waited 
patiently, smoking his cigarette. He is a modern 
farmer. After ten minutes he said : “Are you going 
to stand there looking at that chicken all day.'^ 
Breakfast is nearly ready.” 

“A chicken?” said I. 

“A White Orpington hen, if you want to particu- 
larize.” 

“A White Orpington hen?” I repeated, with intense 
interest. The fowl walked slowly away with graceful 
dignity, and I followed like a child after the Pied 
Piper. Fi%^e minutes more were allowed me by John, 
and then he took me by the sleeve and conducted me 
to breakfast. 

After I had been there a week I began to grow 
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alarmed. I was sleeping and eating well aticl actually 
beginning to enjoy life. For a man in iny ?!e.!^perate 
condition that would never <lo. So I sneaked down 
to the troliej-rar station, took the car for rineville, 
and went to see one of the best, physicians in town. 
By this time I knew exactly what to do wlam I needed 
medical trealinent I hung my hat on Uh' back of a 
chair, and said rapidly: 

^^Docior, I have cirrhosis of tlie heart, iiitlurated 
arteries, neurasthenia, neuritis, acute Indigc’slion, and 
convalescence. I am going to live ori a strict <liet. 
I shall also take a tepid hath at night and a cold one 
in the morning. I shall endeavour to he cheerful, 
and fix my mind on pleasant subjects, hi way 
of drugs I iiitiaul to take a phosph(n’r)!i?i pill three 
times a day, preferably aft(‘r meals, and a Ionic com- 
posed of the tinctures of gentian, cinchonn, calisaya, 
and cardamon compound. Into each b*aspoonfuI 
of tills I shall mix tincture of nux vomica, hegiiming 
with one drop and increasing it a drop enrii da y until 
the maximum dose is reached. 1 sliall <irop this with 
a medicine-dropper, which can In* procure<l at a t rifling 
cost at any pharmacy. Goo<l morning.’' 

I took my hat and walked out. After I had closed 
the door I rememfiered something that I hm! forgotten 
to say. I opemed it again. I'he doctor had not 
moved from where he liad betai silling, hul lie gave a 
slightly mu'vous start whem he saw na* again. 
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^'. la j'u'nliuii/' s;i\i{ I, I .shu!! nbn 

taki* aU.'-*4.' i- * rau and rxrrfi.st*/’ 

Aflt-r i!:L-' 4-»iii‘.ii!lnUnn I fMt untch Inllcr. The 
rec*;^tiihhaiai’;^^ ui my laijul t4 Hu* i.u'i th.J 1 lu)|tr* 
leKsIj ill iiiiieh i’lfacliiin ihnt I nlnuust 

hecsmm i^knenv Tla'rr is ii«4luii'^ utin-e alarm- 

illg Ics a hiiiit' lliiiil la feel Iuiii,^r!f grawiii;^ Writ 

ami rhn-r iiil. 

fltihii Uncivil .ifler !iie rartjfull V. After 1 Iiad rvJiicwI 
no liillrh in lii:^ W!iil<* C lr|haij'^! all elileken Im 

tritn! h\^ he- A la divi-'rl my mimh am! wan piuiirtilar 
Id liic’k ! i. Im na;i;.e af firmimilly Um* liniiC 

i«a«rilj\iu e'l', IIh* vUisih'-Nume fauti, nud th*' dnlly 
walki nmir.y;,; dj-.' hilki m jilh'siMlfi! my imdadv liuit 
I Ilt'C’ilWe '"ni'l'ly H re'h’hrd lllhl <h* . pnlithm L 1 Imanl 
of n roiiii., di4fl'ur wha lift'd in the numninlua nnir-’* 
hy. 1 va’Hi In ■■.i-r hiui nml ftild him the uludt* alury* 
Hr wii% a ;'ra;, hr-i*'i!tui man u llli ehair, hlms wrinkled 
vyvH^ iii ;i lai.iii.‘ inmle Mil! *4* x^'ay jenri.s. 

In 4irt!rr 'n nnva tiiiii/ I diiignn.M-ti my ease, toiiched 
luj nnsf V, ilh iiiy rii^hi ftns fiii|a'r\ Hirufk my.srlf 
briinv flj:'* iait'e to nmkr luy ftH»t llek, snunclrd my 
clmsl, slui'l (.»!.it tny am! imkrd him tin* |Hm‘e 

of miirlery hds in Pimaillr. 

Ill* lil !a 1 |n'|H* and limked ni me for nhout flimi 
liiinutf^. Ilrnl lir'rd' hr snitl, after n whlli% ^‘‘yoil 
are in a iDi-hty hiul %%n\\ Idmrr'H a ehuiim* for yoii 
to firilJ hut IVn h nngldy slim one.'” 
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^^Wliat can it be?” I asked eagerly. *’"1 bavo taken 
arsenic and golck phosphorus, exercise, niix vcnnica^ 
liydrothcrapcuHc Iiaths, resl'^ exciteiuenf, cudein, and 
aromatic s|ririt\s of ammonia. Is tliere anyUung left 
in the pharmacoiueia?” 

“Somewliere in tiiese mountains,” said the doctor, 
*^there’s a plant ^rowin^"— a llowcring |d:ud thatdl 
cure you, and ills aliout the only thiiig 1 hat wIlL Itls 
of a kind thatls as old ns tiie world; but of late* Itls 
powerful scarce and har<I to find. You and I will 
have to hunt it up. Ihn not eii^t^afred in aclivt* prac- 
tice now; Fm getting along in years; Ind Fll take* 
your case. Yoidll have to come every day In tlie 
afternoon and help me hunt for this p!a,?il till we find 
it- The city <ioctor.s tiuiy know a hd about fuav seien- 
tific things, but tliey don't know nuu’h nbtnii the 
cunss that nature carries aroutal In her snd<!le‘ 
bags.” 

So every day the old doetor and I hunteil llu- caua* 
all plant anmng ilie mountains and valleys of the 
Blue Hidge, I'ogether we toiknl up sb-ep liiughls 
so slippery with fallen auftnnn leaves that W4* had 
to catch every sapling and branch uifhin our rendt 
to save us from falling. We wade<l thrcnigli gorges 
and chasms, breast-deep with laun-l and ferns; w'e 
followed the I)anks of mountain sf reams for mih*s, 
we wound our way like Indians tfirougli brakes of 
pine — road side, hlil si<ie, river si<le, mouiihiin 
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side vir r\; in ^eir . •.-irrh fur t!;i’ inirHi'n!cni*4 

plniit 

As t!iu nli! iun;!ju* ;t ftnr-l ?u*arre 

ailtl luird tu iijiJ. !i:il iullimrit tntr qui‘":|, IliiJ 
llj tlliv \\i' piU.AilM d til.* .r.i!. d thr 

mul lri«ii|ii‘d tiir 111 ui‘ tin* iiurnridini^ 

jiliiiit. .Muiiid iiiii hi' iiuvi'f >rvinfd !u fin*. I 

of It'll ri‘ar!ii"d liutiiu tuu fiilifuit-d htilu liii) I }un|.| 
full iiilu lu‘»l Hiul .Irrji iiiili! iiiurninif. ddd.H wt* krpt 
ii|i fur it iiiiuiih. 

Clue evi'iun;^ aftiT I liail rtdiu'Uei! frutii Ji liiilr 
iruiiip uilli ihu r>!tl ihH'fur, AinnrvUiH nml I luuk ii 
lillU* ua,!k uiuh'i* tli*' tfrrs iit-ar Ihi' rund. W-r luukecl 
ni the tijniiii! aruH tle-ir ru^ai juirjde ridiea 

iinnuid tlieai fur thrir lujdjr.H rf|iusi\ 

f^hul V'uiih'r ru-11 alir ;4nul. ^AVhril 

j'Oli flirnl viimv Villi f air. 1 thuu^ht. jmi 

wm* reuilv ill/'’ 

!*" I nliiitrti ,^hri*'kftL uiu know 

that: I Iiitvr uni y one riiatier in a tiiuiiHajul !u live?*’ 

Aumrylll'^ luulu-d at iiii* In surprise. 

Mid .nt'ir, *‘yuii fin.' ns ns dih* tif tin* {dough* 

uiulrs, you s!rr|i li-fj or twrhi* hours every uigfit, 
iuul you are raJiug uh out iif houst' niid liurur. What 
more <io you wniit F' 

ltd! you/^ naid I, ^dhal tiulrss we find llio magic 

thill: is, the jihiiil, we are hi-okiug for m iiim% 

nothing liiiVi* me, ''fhe <locl.or tells na- so/’ 
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^^What doctor?^’ 

^^Doctor Tatum — the old doctor who ilves half- 
way up Black Oak Mountam. Do you know 
him?’^ 

‘T have known him since I was able lo talk. And 
is that where you go every day — is it he vilui takes 
you on these long walks and climbs that bavi’ brought 
back your health and streiigtli? Got! bless the old 
doctor.” 

Just then the old cloctor himsc-lf diane slowly down 
the road in his rickedy oh! buggy. I waveil my hand 
at him and shouted that I would he on linrid the next: 
day at the usual iinie. He stopped hl.s horse and 
called to Armarvltis io come out him. 'rhey talked 
for five mimiles wlule I waited. Tlien the old ilocior 
di'ove on. 

When we got to the house Amaryllis Itig.'a'd out an 
encyclofjiedia and sougld a wonl in it. ihi tioctor 
said,” she told me, ^Hliat you neednh ea!' .\nv iiiore 
as a patient, hut hehl be glad to scj* you :)n\ iiiue as a 
friend. And then be tokl me to look u;' my name 
in the e!K*vclo|S!'dia and tell you what il lUiains. It 
seems to !)e the name of n g(Uius of Ihnverin//, fdants, 
and also n.'imc* of a coimtry gud in I’lifun'diis and 
Virgil What do you suppose the cha-lur meant by 
tliat ?” 

know what he meant,” said I. know 

now,” 
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A ittifi! It» II lir<itlw*r w!ici ituiy Imw iindiT the 
speli of the Liulv Neiiraslheniii. 

The ftiniiiiui « a?i true. i%vrn ihmigh gropingly at 
times, flu* |ihy.'^irii4ii.M of uiiUeti hnil pul their 
fingers ii|iiiii the ?4|UH'ii!4' iiuHiimnn'iil. 

Aiu! so for the e\r'reise um* referred It) gf^n! Dor- 
tor Taliifii on IllMoh I lah Mout^fnln ■" take the road to 
jour right at liio Mrlhoilisl. meeting house in the 
piiie gnivr. 

A!i:oilufo ri-g mill v%vrvlHi*l 

IVliaf rt-Hl more reiiieiij-i! than to sit wifh Atnarx’llLs 
ill file sliniha ainh with a si\lh sriise, reiui ttie wordless 
Theorrilmi iJ'. 1 of Ihr gold liaiooTed Mne iiioiiuluinH 
iiiarrhiiig unlerlj into the diirmitories of tl»‘ niglit? 
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OCTOBER AND JtJXE 

The Captain gazAal gloomily at his Kivonl that hung 
upon the wall. In the cloHi't near hy wan nlorecl !u.‘i 
faded uniform, stained and worn by wentiier and 
service. What a long, long tune it st'cmed since tlxose 
old days of war’s alanus ! 

And now, veteran that he was of his counlry’H 
strenuous times, he IkuI been reducisl to abject sur- 
render hy a woman’s soft eyes and snulin*^ lips. As 
he sat in his quiet room he !i hi in bis liand tbe le!h*r 
he had just received from her the letter that Ii.id 
caused him to wear that look of ghann. He re-read 
the fatal paragraph that had destroyed his hope. 

In declining the honour you have <lone me in asking 
me to be your wife, I h‘el tlial I ought to speak 
frankly. The reason I have for so <,Ioiug is the great 
difference between our ages. I Ir.e you vc-ry, very 
much, but I am sure that our marriage %vou!fI not 
be a happy one. I am sorry to !mvc to refer to this, 
but I believe tliat you will appreciate rny honesty iti 
giving you tlie true reason. 

The Captain sighed, and leaned lus head upon his 
174 
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hand. Yes^ there were many years between their 
ages. But he was strong and rugged, he had position 
and wealth. Would not his love, his tender care, 
and the advantages he could bestow upon her make 
her forget the question of age.? Besides, he was al- 
most sure that she cared for him. 

The Captain was a man of prompt action. In the 
field he had been distinguished for his decisiveness 
and energy. He would see her and plead his cause 
again in person. Age! — what was it to come be- 
tween him and the one he loved .? 

In two hours he stood ready, in light marching 
order, for his greatest battle. He took the train 
for the old Southern town in Tennessee where she 
lived. 

Theodora Deming was on the steps of the handsome, 
porticoed old mansion, enjoying the summer twilight, 
when the Captain entered the gate and came up the 
gravelled walk. She met him with a smile that was 
free from embarrassment. As the Captain stood on 
the step below her, the difference in their ages did not 
appear so great. He was tall and straight and clear- 
eyed and browned. She was in the bloom of lovely 
womanhood. 

wasn’t expecting you,” said Theodora ; ^^but 
BOW that you’ve come you may sit on the step. Didn’t 
you get my letter.?” 

did,” said the Captain; ‘"^and that’s why I 
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came. I say, now, Tlieo, reconsider your 
won’t you?” 

Theodora smiled softly upon him. Ho c^xT ^ 
years well. She was really fond of his str'Ciil 
wholesome looks, his manliness — perhaps, if 
^‘No, no,” she said, shaking her head, 

out of the question. I like you a whole J 
marrying won’t do. My age and yours 
don’t make me say it again — I told you in my ^ 
The Captain flushed a little through tlie 
on Ills face. He was silent for a while, 
into the twilight. Beyond a line of woods t 
could see was a field where the boys in blue 
bivouacked on their march toward the 
long ago it seemed now! Truly, Fate and 
Time had tricked him sorely. Just a few 
terposed between himself and happiness ! 

Theodora’s hand crept down and rested in t li 
of his firm, brown one. She felt, at least, tli^i I 
ment that is akin to love. 

^^Don’t take it so hard, please,” she said, f. 
^Tt’s all for the best. I’ve reasoned it out very 
all by myself. Some day you’ll be glad I didn f 
you. It would be very nice and lovely for sl w 
but, just think! In only a few short year m 
different tastes we would have. One of iim 
want to sit by the fireside and read, and mayl>f * 
neuralgia or rheumatism of evenings, while 
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irmild Isr i’r.‘r/v I'nr Hiid tlu*iilr«\s anti lnh» ,s’iji[H»rs. 
Hch in}' tirnr IrinuL Wliiit- It i>rri exnt'lly Ja.imiiry 
mid .\Ia\% ^ a i'l».*ar easv til Ot’tolHT aaci |iivl1y early 

ill Juiie.” 

iilwavs <!«} %hai y«ti waaietl me to <!u, Theo. 

if you Uiifili'il hi 

Vfiii wttiiiciii'l* You think iitne limb you 

woiild, hill ynii wiHihlidi* Fleiine ckm't ank me nay 

iiiiirta'’* 

llii* C,‘ji|i!iUf! lint! ho.l his hat lie. But he wius a 
uiirrlur, iiinl \drui he rtuse to make hin final 
tuiini Ills iiitniUi %MiH grliiiiy ni-t nm! hin .^houltler.s were 
.Nt[iiMretL 

He hiok Hie frniii ftir the Norlli that night. On ilm 
lie\f, i*venifig lie uns liiiek in hi-i room, when» his .svvorcl 
was liiuiyjn:^ the whII. He was dressing for 

cliriuer, tying his while tie into a very enrefu! howu 
And nl sanie Uuu* he was indulging in a pensive 
salihKjuy, 

H*on my imnour, I believe 'rim> warn right, after 
all. Nobody eim tieny ihai sheks ii peaeh, hut .she 
must lie Iwvniy eight, at ihv lery kimlest rahnila! iond’ 
For you sein the ('aptain wms (ui!y nineteen, and Iuh 
e*vor<I had never been drawn e\us»pt on the para<!e 
groiirKi at Clml fitnoogii, wideh was as imnr aa he ever 
got to the S|ianish''Aifierleiin War, 
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THE CHURCH WITH AN OVERSHOT-WHEEU 

Lx4KELANDS is not to be found in the catalogues of 
fashionable summer resorts. It lies on a low spur 
of the Cumberland range of mountains on a little 
tributarj’ of the Clinch River. Lakelands proper is 
a contented village of two dozen houses situated on a 
forlorn, narrow-gauge railroad line. You wonder 
whether the railroad lost itself in the pine woods 
and ran into Lakelands from fright and loneliness, 
or whether Lakelands got lost and huddled itself 
along the railroad to wait for the cars to carry it 
home. 

You wonder again why it was named Lakelands* 
There are no lakes, and the lands about are too poor 
to be worth mentioning. 

Half a mile from the village stands the Eagle House, 
a big, roomy old mansion run by Josiah Rankin for 
the accommodation of visitors who desire the mountain 
air at inexpensive rates. The Eagle House is delight- 
fully mismanaged. It is full of ancient instead of 
modern improvements, and it is altogether as comfort- 
ably neglected and pleasingly disarranged as your own 
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hoiiii*. Vmt iirr fiir!iis!u‘c! witli clmu nHun.s ami 
gooi! aiu! alnificlatit and tlu* {dny wiioiLs 

must ciii tin' rt'sf, Nnlurn has pruvidfcl a ininmil 
spring, grapi-\ifm swings, ami <w‘cH(md — even the 
\ueki*!-. an- woiHiriu Vtni ha%e Art U\ thank only for 
the licitile aiul guitar iimsie twice a week at the hop 
in the rust ic jiav ilium 

The patrons of the Engle Utmse are those who 
seek recrcfitiiui ii n«*cr^sily, as W'cll as a pltai.sure. 
They are husy petiple, who may be likened to clocks 
that iu‘ed a forliiight’s i-vincling tcJ Insure a yenr'’H 
running of tiieir wlun'Is. Y<m will hud stnchm^s there 
from the lowrr towns, rnnv and tiien an artist, or a 
geoiogisl absorbed in cons! ruing llie ancient slrata 
of lilt* hills. A few- quit*! fiunllii'S spend tin* suinmerH 
there; uml one tir twt^ tired memtiers of tiiat: 

palh'iil. sisterhotiit kmiwui to Lakelands as ^bschool- 
tnarnis.'’ 

A quarter of a mile from f lie Eagle House wms what 
ii‘ou!tl huvt* been deseribtsi tfi its guests as “an object, 
of inti’resE^ in flit* catalogue, bad the Eagle House 
issued a catalogtiia Tliis wats an old, old mill that was 
no longer a mill. In the words of Josinli Eankin, 
it was only eliurch in tin* United States, sah, 

with lui ovi'fslioi-w'htad ; and the only mill in tiie world, 
sail, ivillt pew’'S and a pipe ^irgand' The gmssls <if tlm 
Eagle House iif.hnuha! the oft! mill ehurcli eacli Sal>- 
hiitlq and heard tlie preacher liken the purified Chris- 
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tian to bolted flour ground to usefulneijs between tlie 
loilktonos of experience and sufFerIng. 

Every year about tlie beginning of nuliann there 
came to the Eagle House one Abram Strong, wlio 
remained for a time an hcmoured and beloved guest. 
In laikclaiuLs he was called ‘‘Father Atiram,'’* ta’cause 
his hair was so white, his face so strc»ng aiul kiml and 
florkh his laugh so merry, and his hlaek clot lies and 
broad hat so priestly in appearanee. Even new 
guests after three or four days^ aequaintance gave him 
this familiar title. 

Fatlier Abram came a long way to Iiuki lands, He 
lived in a big, roaring town in tlie Nurlhvve.Ht where 
he owned mills, not little mills with pews and an 
organ in them, but great, ugly, mountain like mills 
that the freiglit trains crawled nrourul all day like 
ants around an ant-heaj). And now you must be 
told about Father Abram and Hie mill iliat was a 
church, for their stories run together. 

In the days when the church was a mill, Mr. 
Strong was the miller. There was no jollier, dustier, 
busier, happier miller in all tlie land than he. He 
lived in a little cottage across tlie road from the nail. 
His hand wm heavy, but his toll was ligld, and the 
mountaineers brouglit their grain to him across many 
weary miles of rocky ro;uls. 

Thedeliglit of the mlllerks life was his little daughter, 
Aglaia. That was a brave name, truly, for a flaxen- 
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haired toddler ; but the mountaineers love sonorous 
and stately names. The mother had encountered 
it somewhere in a book, and the deed was done. In 
her babjdiood Aglaia herself repudiated the name, 
as far as common use W’ent, and persisted in calling 
herself ^^Dums.” The mlUer and his wife often tried 
to coax from Aglaia the source of this mysterious 
name, but without results. At last they arrived at 
a theory. In the little garden behind the cottage was 
a bed of rliododendrons in which the child took a 
peculiar delight and interest. It may have been that 
she perceived in *^‘Dums” a kinship to the formidable 
name of her favourite flowers. 

When Aglaia w’as four years old she and her father 
used to go through a little performance in the mill 
every afternoon, that never failed to come off, the 
weather permitting. When supper was ready her 
mother would brush her hair and put on a clean apron 
and send her across to the mill to bring her father 
home. When the miller saw her coming in the mill 
door he would come forward, all white Tvith the flour 
dust, and wave his hand and sing an old miller’s 
song tliat w'as familiar in those parts and ran some- 
thing like this : 

‘Tbe wheel goes round. 

The grist is ground. 

Tile dusty miller’s merry. 

He sings all day, 

His work is play, 

Wlille thinking of liis dearie.” 
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Then Aglaia would run to him laughing, and call : 
“Da-da, come take Duins home and the miller 
\.ould swing her to his shoulder and inarch over to 
supper, singing the miller’s song, Everj evening 
this would take place. 

One day, only a week after her fourth birthday, 
Aglaia disappeared. ^^Tiien last seen she was plucking 
wild flowers by the side of the road in front of the cot- 
tage. A little while later her mother went out to see 
that she did not stray too far away, and she was al- 
ready gone. 

Of course every effort was made to find her. The 
neighbours gathered and searched the woods and the 
mountains for miles around. They dragged every 
foot of the mill race and the creek for a long distance 
below the dam. Never a trace of her did they find. 
A night or two before there had been a family of wan- 
derers camped in a grove near by. It was conjectured 
that they might liave stolen the child; but when their 
wagon was overtaken and searched she could not be 
found. 

The miller remained at the mill for nearly two 
years ; and then his hope of finding her died out. He 
and his wufe moved to the Northwest. In a few 
years he was the owner of a modern mill in one of the 
important milling cities in that region. Mrs. Strong 
never recovered from the shock caused by the loss of 
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The Ilev. Mr. Banbridge was the prear^ ' 
down from Squirrel Gap on his old white ^ ^ 
ever missing a service. And Abram Si ^ 
everything. He paid the preacher five " 
lars a year ; and Miss Phoebe two hundred ^ 
Thus, in memory of Aglaia, the old 
verted into a blessing for the commiii^^^ 
she had once lived. It seemed that tin" 
the child had brought about more good ! ^ 
score years and ten of many. But Abni 
up yet another monument to her memory- 
Out from his mills in the Northwt^"*^ 
^^Aglaia” flour, made from the hardi‘; * ^ 
w'hcat that could be raised. The country* 
out that the “Aglaia” flour had two prici"’" 
the highest market price, and the other \v;i ‘ ^ 
Wherever there happened a calami i J 
people destitute — a fire, a flood, a toni?i^ ' 
or a famine, there would go hurrying a 
signmcnt of the ^^Aglaia” at its ‘‘nothiiu^^ 
was given away cautiously and judicious 
was freely given, and not a penny could 
ones pay for it. There got to be a sayin « 
ever there was a disastrous fire in the poo r ^ 
a city the fire chief’s buggy reached the set ? i 
the “Aglaia” flour wagon, and then the 
So this was Abram Strong’s other 
Aglaia. Perhaps to a poet the theme 
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ia for beauty; but to some the fancy will 
3 t and fine that the pure, white, virgin flour, 
its mission of love and charit\^, might be 
c:> the spirit of the lost child whose memory 

2ed. 

eame a year that brought hard times to the 
tnds. Grain crops everywhere were light, 
? were no local crops at all. Mountain floods 
Siiiucli damage to property. Even game in the 
IS so scarce that the hunters brouglit hardly 
to keep their folk alive. Especially 
Llcelands was the rigour felt. 

21 as Abram Strong heard of this his messages 
the little narrow-gauge cars began to unload 
^ Sour there. The miller’s orders were to 
' flour in the gallery of the Old Mill Church; 

: every one who attended the church was to 
a sack of it. 

rocks after that Abram Strong came for his 
ioit to the Eagle House, and became ^Tatlier 
figain. 

season the Eagle House had fewer guests 
laL Among them was Rose Chester. Miss 
eariie to Lakelands from Atlanta, where she 
in a department store. This was the first 
CO ting of her life. The wife of the store man- 
:1 once spent a summer at the Eagle House. 

. taken a fancy to Rose, and had persuaded 
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her to go Uiere for her Ihret* wreLs' finluhij, Miic! 
iiiaiiagcr’^ wife gave her a li'iltT its ihinLiiu w'licr 

gladly received lier in lier awn t’harge luirl enT-e. 

'Miss Chester was lud very st rong. Sav wns ulicn.it 
tweiii'j, iiiid pale and delieafe frcnn an indoor life. 
But one week of fnikc^lunds gave !ier a br!;ddtn\ss and 
spirit that changed her wonderfully. I'he I kite was 
early September wlien the Cumberlands aix* id I heir 
greatest beauty. The nioiuitaiii foliage wiis growing 
brilliant with autumnal colours; one breathed aerial 
champagne, the niglits w<‘r«‘ deiieiously ccud, causing 
one to snuggle cosily under the warm blaiduds of 
the Eagle House. 

Father Abram and Miss Chester tfccuino great 
friends. The old millor learned leer story from ^!rs. 
llankin, and his interest went out <|uickly to tho sltm- 
cler, IoiU‘ly girl wlio was making Iut own way in i!ie 
■world. 

The mountain country was new to Miis Chester. 
She had Im'd many years in t!ie warm, flat lowm of 
Atlanta ; and the grandeur and variet y of Ihe CmnlMT- 
lands deliglded luu*. Slie was determined to enjoy 
every moment ot her stay. Her lit1 !e licjurd of navinga 
had been estimated so carefully in connerlion with her 
expenses that slie knew lUmost to a ponriy whni her 
very small surplus wandd be when slic reltinie<l to 
work. 

Miss Chester was fortunate in gai®iag Father 
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Abnini for a an<l roiiip.'iiiiuii. Ur ovt^ry 

road and |imk mid .h!ii|»* uf lhi» linumtuifts iioar laikm 
iaiuL'?, l'1iroii»,;!i him : 4 iv hri'aiur uoqnaiulrd with thr 
.solflllll rlrliylit Ilf I hr .^liinhmy, tiifrd ai.dr?* of tlir 
piiie f hr di|4;iiit.y tif f !ir l>arr rra^.s, ihr crv-slid, 

hiiiir t!ir cirrnmy, |.^oldrii ai'irriuHjii.s full 

of iiiy.Hli'rioiiM siiiiiir?*^. Sii hrr hralHi iiiiprove<h 
iiricl liiT spirit fi tffi'w light, Shr had a laugli as grriiid 
and Itrfir!? in its fiaiiiiiirir way as thr fatiuniH laugh 
of Fiitlirr Ahniiii. liotli cd tluiu Wrrr naturiii opii- 
liiisls; iifid both kiU'W how to |in‘srnt. a .stu'riir and 
cliHudui fiirr \ti Ihr wurhh 

Cliir day Mi'Ns ( 'hrstrr Iriinird fr«Hn oiir of ihr gurnis 
ihr his! or? of h‘ii.!lirr Ahnun’s lost cluhL Quirkly 
shr hiirrird away mid fiiund fhr millrr sratrd <m hi*s 
fnvouritr ru.il i«* firiudi firur Ihr rhalyhrair spring. 
Hr w'lUH surprisrd W'htat his litth* frJriid slipprd !irr 
hand into !u,s> and Inolird at hhu witli ttairs in lirr 
ryrs. 

Fidlirr Ahrmnd' shr said, ‘dhn so sorry! I 
didn't know tinf,i! to-day idamt your litllr dnughter. 
You will find lirr yri aotnr tlay—Oli, I hope you 
wiilA’ 

llir nditrr lookisl down at hrr with Ids strong, 
rriuiy srniir, 

^‘lliarik you, M*s:s Itoso/' he said, in Ids usual 
cherry toiu*,s. *Hlut I do not exprri to find Aglaia^ 
For a frw^ years I hoped that ahr had lasai sftdcn by 
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vagrants^ and that she Htiil lived ; hut I ha%^r h)st ti 
hope. I believe that slie was drowned,"’ 

can iinderstiuuh"" said Miss (’hesler^ ‘iiow 
doubt must ha%'c made it so hard to hear. And 
you are so elieerfiil and so ready to mule oilier |'i 
pie’s burdens liglit (loud Fatiier Abram!’’ 

^Xiood i^lLss Hose!’’ mimieked the !ni!!i*r, umilii 
^^Who thinks of others mure tlinn you do?’’ 

A whimsical mood seemed to strike (1iest. 

'‘‘'Oh, Father Al)ra.nid’ slse cried, ‘’'wntddn’t it 
grand if I should prove to yoitr il:iughh 
Wouldn’t it be romantic? Ami wouldn'i ViJU like 
have me for a <Iaughfer?” 

^‘Indeed, I wouhk’’ said the miller, lie.-uiilv, * 
Aglaia had lived I couhl wish for nolliiag brlliu* tli 
for her to have gnnrn tip to be jm\ suc'i a Id Hi* worn 
as you are. Miiybtj you arc* Aglain,” be c-adinm 
falling in with her playful inoial ; ‘Vnu’l you rememl 
when we lived at the tiiill?” 

Miss Clicsler fell swiftly into serliuis nuditalii 
Her large eyes were fixed vaguely upon sunudlii 
in the distance. Fat tier Ahram was amu-if'd at !< 
quick return to seriousiiesa. Hhe sat l!iu.; inr ii bii 
time l>efore sla* sj)oke. 

‘^No,” slie said at lengtii, with a hmg si ;b, cm 
remember anything at all iifanit a mill. I <hn 
think that I ever saw a flour mill in my lifu until 
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saw joor funny little church. And if I were your lit- 
tle girl I would remember it, wouldn’t I? I’m so 
sorry, Father Abram.” 

“So am I,” said Father Abram, humouring her. 
“But if you cannot remember that you are my little 
girl. Miss Rose, surely you can recollect being some 
one else’s. You remember your own parents, of 
course.” 

“Oh, yes; I remember them very well — especially 
my father. He wasn’t a bit like you, Father Abram. 
Oh, I was only making believe. Come, now, you’ve 
rested long enough. You promised to show me the 
pool w'licre you can see the trout playing? this after- 
noon. I never saw a trout.” 

Late one afternoon Father Abram set out for the 
old mill alone. He often went to sit and think of the 
old da3^s when he lived in the cottage across the road. 
Time had smoothed away the sharpness of his grief 
until he no longer found the memory of those times 
painful. But wlienever Abram Strong sat in the mel- 
ancholy September afternoons on the spot where 
“Darns” used to run in everv^ day with her yellow 
curls flying, the smile that Lakelands always saw upon 
his face was not there. 

The miller made his way slowly up the winding, 
steep road. The trees crowded so close to the edge of 
it that he walked in their shade, with his hat in his 
hand. Squirrels ran playfully upon the old rail 
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fence at Ms riglit. Quails were calling to thei^^' 
broods in the wheat stubble. The low sun 
torrent of pale gold up the ravine that opened ^ 
west. Earlj September! — it was within a 
only of the anniversary of Aglaia’s dis*^ 
ance. 

The old overshot-wheel, half covered with 
ivy, caught patches of the warm sunlight 
through the trees. The cottage across the 
still standing, but it would doubtless go down 
the next winter’s mountain blasts. It was 
with morning glory and wild gourd vines, 
door hung by one hinge. 

Father Abram pushed open the mill doof 
entered softly. And then he stood still, wonJ 
He heard the sound of some one within, 
inconsolably. He looked, and saw Miss C" 
sitting in a dim pew, with her head bowed u|i 
open letter that her hands held. 

Father Abram went to her, and laid one ^ 
strong hands firmly upon hers. She looker 
brea tiled his name, and tried to speak further. 

^^Not yet. Miss Rose,” said the miller, k 
‘^Don’t try to talk yet. There’s nothing as g(H 
you as a nice, quiet little cry when you are f 
blue.” 

It seemed that the old miller, who had knn 
much sorrow himself, was a magician in dri\ 
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away from otliers. Miss Chester’s sobs easier. 

Presently she took her little plain-bordered handker- 
chief and wiped &\Yi\y a drop or two tiiat had fallen 
from her eyes upon Father Abram’s big hand. Then 
she looked up and smiled through her tears. Miss 
Chester could always smile before her tears !>ad dried^ 
just as Father Abram could smile through his omi 
grief. In that way the two were very much, alike. 

The miller asked her no questions; but hj and by 
Miss Chester Ix>gan to tell him. 

It w'as the old story that always seems so big and 
important to the young, and that brings reminiscent 
smiles to their elders. Love w’as the theme, as ma3^ 
be supposed. There was a young man in Atlanta, 
full of all goodness and tlio graces, who had discovered 
that Miss Chester also possessed these qualitfes above 
all other people in Atlanta or anywhere else from 
Greenland to Patagonia. She show’-ed Father Abram 
the letter over wdiich she had been weeping. It was a 
manly, tender letter, a little superlative and urgent, 
afler the style of love letters written by young men 
fall of goodness and the graces. He proposed for 
Miss Chester’s hand in marriage at once. IJfe, he 
said, since h(?r departure for a tbrec-weeks’ vi^it, was 
»ot to be endiircxh He begged for an immediate 
answer; and if it were favourable he promised to 
fly, ignoring the na> row-gauge railroad^ at once to 
Lakelands. 
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^^And now where does the trouble come iB. * 
asked the miller when he had read the letter, 
cannot marry him,” said Miss Chester. 

^^Do 3"ou w''ant to marry him?” asked Father 

^^Oh, I love him,” she answered, “but ” Do WS* 

Went her head and she sobbed again. 

“Come, Miss Rose,” said the miller ; “you can 
me :s^our confidence, I do not question you, but 
think you can trust me.” 

“I do trust you,” said the girl. “I will tell you 
I must refuse Ralph. I am nobody; I haven’t evert 
a name ; tlie name I call myself is a lie. Ralph is ^ 
noble man, I love him with all my heart, but I Cit rm 
never be his.” 

“What talk is this?” said Father Abram. “Yott 
said that you remember your parents. Why do yott 
say you have no name? I do not understand.” 

“I do remember them,” said Miss Chester. re”** 
Tiieniber them too well. My first recollections 
of our life somewhere in the far South. We moved 
inany times to different towns and states. I have* 
picked cotton, and worked in factories, and have often 
i;one without enough food and clothes. My mothe r' 
was sometimes good to me; my father was alwayM 
cruel, and beat me. I think they were both idle* 
and unsettled. 

“One night when we were living in a little town on 
river near Atlanta they had a great quarrel. It woL^i 
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n-Iiilr Ihvy wwv and biuniing vnvh oilier 

;h?il I li’ariun! — (i!n Fnflirr Ahnun, I leanird that 
I diiliil <n'e!i havt* t!ie to Ik* — doiri voii ini- 

danstanci? I had no right even io a nani'*; I was 
iioIhh! V. 

ran away tfiaf. niglit- I wnlkiKl to Alln.nia and 
found work. I gave* inyself f !u‘ name of Rosr Fhesier, 
and have eariii'd itiy own living ev<‘r sinee. Now 

you kiHHv wfiy I cannot luarrj llalpli'- and, oh, I 

cun never fell him whjd’ 

limn any symiiafhy, more heljifal !haii pity, 
wuM Fit Hut Alirauds depna'iafion of hi‘r wotss, 

‘HVhy, dear, dear ! is that nil?"’ he .said. '■^Fie, fie ! 
I thought stuuelhing was in the way. If tills jUTfect 
ycuuig man is n man at all he will not care a pincii 
of hriuj yotir family tre*e. Disar Miss Uosta take 
!uy word ftir it, if is yourself he cares for. IMl him 
frankly^ jusf ns you have told me, ami ri! warrant 
tliat he B ill laugh at your story, ami think nil fhe more 
of you for if."" 

.shall twvvr tell hint,’” saifl Mis.s Chest er, sadly. 
*b\iul I shall m*ver marry fum nor any <uu‘ (‘!se. I 
have not Hu* rigid'.” 

But they saw a long siiadow come !K)hI>]ng u]) the 
sunlit road. Am! then came a .short(*r one hohbing 
hy its side; and preseiilly two st range* h»yures ap- 
proaclied t!m cluirch. 'Tim long .slnuhnv was made l>y 
MLsh Ffuehe Sumim*rH, the organist, come to practiie. 
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Tommy Teague, aged twelve, was responsil^^’^ 
the shorter shadow. It was Tomm3’’’s day to 
the 02’gaE for Miss Phcsbe, and his bare toes jpjroocilj 
spurned the dust of the road. 

Miss Phcnbe, in her lilac-spray chintz dress, 
accurate little curls hanging over each ear, 
low to Father Abram, and shook her curls 
ously at Miss Chester. Then she and her 
climbed the steep stairway to the organ loft. 

In the gathering shadows below, Father Abrstm 
Miss Chester lingered. They were silent ; arxei xt. ib 
likely that they were busy with their memories. IVf ib» 
Chester sat, leaning her head on her hand, witlx 
eyes fixed far away. Father Abram stood in tho 
pew, looking thoughtfully out of the door 
road and the ruined cottage. 

Suddenly the scene was transformed for hinx "bta-ck 
almost a score of years into the past. For, as X'oiri tny 
pumped away, Miss Phoebe struck a low bass note* 
on the organ and held it to test the volume of 
that it contained. The church ceased to exist-, bo 
far as Father Abram was concerned. The 
booming vibration that shook the little frame bmilcl i ng 
was no note from an organ, but the humming o £ tJie 
mill machinery. He felt sure that the old ovoirslxot 
wheel was turning; that he was back again, a dusty", 
merry miller in the old mountain mill. And now 
evening was come, and soon would come Aglaia. with 
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fljing colours, toddling across the road to take him 
home to supper. Father Abram’s eyes were fixed 
upon the broken door of the cottage. 

And then came another wonder. In the gallery 
overhead the sacks of flour were stacked in long rows. 
Perhaps a mouse had been at one of them; anyway 
the jar of the deep organ note shook down between 
the cracks of the gallery floor a stream of flour, cover- 
ing Father Abram from head to foot with the white 
dust. And then the old miller stepped into the aisle, 
and waved his arms and began to sing the miller’s 
song: 


“The wheel goes round. 

The grist is ground. 

The dusty miller’s merry.” 

— and then the rest of the miracle happened. Miss 
Chester was leaning forward from her pew, as pale 
as the flour itself, her wide-open eyes staring at Father 
Abram like one in a waking dream. When he began 
the song she stretched out her arms to him ; her lips 
moved ; she called to him in dreamy tones : ‘^^Da-da, 

come take Diims home !” 

Miss Phoebe released the low key of the organ. 
But her work had been well done. The note that she 
struck had beaten down the doors of a closed memory ; 
and Father Abram held his lost Aglaia close in his 


arms. 
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When you visit l^ikelamls tliey will tell ycni more 
of this story. They will tell you how tlie lines of it 
were afterward traced, and the history of tlie miller’s 
daughter revealed after the gipsy waiulerers had 
stolen lier on that Seplemher day, attraeted by her 
childish Imiiilj, But you slunild wait until you sit 
comfortaljly on tlie shaded porch of llie I'agle House, 
and then you can have the story at your ease. It 
seems l>est that our part of it slnHild dose vdiile 
Pha‘bc*'s deep l)a.ss .note was yet reverbmvnf irig softly. 

And yet, to my mind, the fines! c'f i! a.!I hap- 
pened while Father .Aljram and Ir^ W‘ere 

walking back to the Kagle House iti th*‘ tv/illglit, 
almost too glad to sjH'ak. 

*\Fat!HU%” she .sai'd, somewhat timidly nml doubt- 
fully, ^‘liave you a great dt'ul of namey?'’ 

great deal?” sal<l the miller. that de- 

pends. TliiO’e is {ih'nty unhsss you want to buy the 
moon or something e(}ua!!y expensive.” 

^HVould it cost very, very inue!i,” nsl.ed Aglala, 
who had always counted her <lime.s st) canduly, 
send a telegram to Atliuila?'’ 

^‘Ah,” said FathiT Abram, wllh a llUle lUgli, ‘"I 
see. You want to ask Ilnlph to coined’ 

Aglaia looked up at him with a tender smihx 

want to ask him to w‘Hild’ she saiil have 
just found my falluT, and I want H to be just wh..* hvo 
for a wdiile. I want to tell him he will have to wait.” 
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Aw AY «ul. Ill the t’m‘k Nation we learned tilings 

iihoiit New York. 

We w'viT oil a hunilng trip, and were camped one 
iiigl'it oii the Iraik of a III lie .stream. Bud K'nigslmry 
wiiH cnir .skilli'd liunter and guide, nml II; was from his 
lips lliai we had i^xpluniiHous of Mauhatlaii and the 
<|iu‘er fiilLs that uiIimIiII if. Ihul had once spent a 
month ill the met ro|nilIs, and a week or two at other 
i lines, and he was j.}h‘asec! to discourse to m of what 
!u‘ !uul 'O'en. 

h'ifly yards away from our camp was pitched the 
tit'pee of a wnnderlug familj of Indians that had 
come up luui sefth'd iliere for the iuy;ld. An old, 
old Imliun woman was trying to hulkl a fire under 
an iron pot hung upon llirt'c sticks. 

Bud wen! over io Is r assistance, and soon had her 
fire going, 'Wle-n came hack we coniplimentcsl 
him play ft. My tiiMui lAi gcMdanfry, 

-nit! ;a!i'k "NlmMi inenlion it. llY a way I 
haw. Wlsm«'\er I s-e a lady tryingto cook things 
in li pot and having tronlik* I always go to the rescue. 

VJ7 
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I done the same thing once in a high-toned house in 
New York City. Heap big society teepee on Fifth 
Avenue. That Injun lady kind of recalled it to my 
mind. Yes^ I endeavours to be polite and help the 
ladies out,” 

The camp demanded the particulars. 

‘T was manager of the Triangle B Ranch in the 
Panhandle,” said Bud. ^Tt was owned at that time 
by old man Sterling, of New York. He wanted to 
sell out, and he wrote for me to come on to New York 
and explain the ranch to the s3nQdicate that wanted 
to buy. So I sends to Fort Worth and has a forty 
dollar suit of clothes made, and hits the trail for the 
big village, 

^‘Well, when I got there, old man Sterling and his 
outfit certainly laid themselves out to be agreeable. 
We had business and pleasure so mixed up that you 
couldn’t tell w^hether it was a treat or a trade half 
the time. We had trolley rides, and cigars, and 
theatre round-ups, and rubber parties.” 

“Rubber parties said a listener, inquiringly. 

“Sure,” said Bud. “Didn’t you never attend ’em? 
You walk around and try to look at the tops of the 
skyscrapers. Well, we sold tlie ranch, and old man 
Sterling asks me ’round to his house to take grub on 
the night before I started back. It wasn’t any high- 
collared affair — just me and the old man and his 
wife and daughter. But they was a fine-haired outfit 
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all rightj and the lilies of tlie field wasn’t in it. They 
made mj Fort Worth clothes carpenter look like a 
dealer in horse blankets and gee strings. And then 
the table was all pompous with flowers, and there was 
a whole kit of tools laid out beside everybody’s plate. 
You’d have thought you was fixed out to burglarize 
a restaurant before you oould get your grub. But 
I’d been in New York over a week then, and I was 
getting on to stylish ways. I kind of trailed behind 
and watched the others use the hardware supplies, 
and then I tackled the chuck with the same weapons. 
It ain’t much trouble to travel with the high-flyers 
after you find out their gait. I got along fine. I 
was feeling cool and agreeable, and pretty soon I was 
talking away fluent as you please, all about the ranch 
and the West, and telling ’em how the Indians eat 
grasshopper stew and snakes, and you never saw 
people so interested. 

‘^But the real joy of that feast was that Miss Ster- 
ling. Just a little trick she was, not bigger than two 
bits’ worth of chewing plug ; but she had a way abouk 
her that seemed to she was the people, and you 
believed it. And yet, she never put on any airs, and 
she smiled at me the same as if I was a millionaire 
while I was telling about a Creek dog feast and listened 
like it was news from home. 

“By and by, after we had eat oysters and some 
watery soup and truck that never was in my repertory. 
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a Melhotllsl prciirlit^r hrlng^ in n kiiu! iu -?ilove 

dl sihi-r, tai \uUi a tiiiiip 

iinck‘r it 

‘"Hiss Sh^rliiig iij.» aiui hv^j^hn iin 

coakiiig «ii tin' ?iupjH*r i %%i:^uAvvvii %1iy 

old iiiaii Skirling iiididt Iiirr ii iHuik, %%llh nil ihv imiiioj 
he hack krt'lly hooii kIu* cll^hetl out samv rher^iy 
tiL'iting truck that ?*he .sfikl wan riihluk i.iii t >iwi‘fir 
there luici never been a !Vfid!v cotfoii tail in a inilr of 
it 

*^T!ie hunt thing <ui thf {ir<5griuiune huiifutfidiu 
It wan brought around in lilfi*- flat gla^.H bov. and Met 
bj your plate. I wii.m pretty thir.Hty, afid I pleketl Uji 
mine and kn^k ii big of it. there mm 

where the little lady hat! iiiiule a tiUHfitlan Site had 
put in the lemon al! rigid, but Mliek! furgeti ni- -uigiua 
The lK\Mt houMekt*eper.M ^lip up Mumidiue'^o I Uioiight 
maylK^ I^Ii.ss Sterling wiih jii^l learning t»» lo-rp house 
ami cook ■■"Idiai rabbit woiiltl surely iiaak*- yon think 

so* and I says lo myself, ‘Little latly, :vii‘.aar or mi 

sugar ril stand hy you/ aiul I rai%e-i up my iiowl 
again and drinks the iast tlrop of the Irmomitb-, And 
then nil the habince id ’em pieks up I heir houU and 
does the same. Ami Ilirn I gives JilisM Sterling the 
ifiugli proper, jiisl to curry if. off like a joke, ja.i she 
woiildnT feel biuf iibinit tiie nuHtuke. 

^k\fttT we all went irifit the sitting rmnn she mit 
down and talked to me<|uil«* awhile. 
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*“Il wu.s so kinil of you, JMr. Kiugsbui’y,’ says she, 
*to bring iiu- blunder oil' so nicely. It was so stupid 

of iiir to Uir su|^ar.’ 

ycni mint!,’ sa\\s I, ^some lucky man will 
ilirow ins rope over a elegant little house- 

kia^per yiiu.u‘ ti.ij, not far from here.’ 

y<ni mean me, Mr. Kingsbury,’ says she, 
latighiiig out loud, ‘I hope he W'ill be as lenient with 
iin^ |uuir Imiist'keeping as you have been.’ 

"‘‘Doifi nuuilitin it,’ says L XVnything to oblige 
fhel:u!;.rs;'’ 

One! luH rtuuhuseences. And then some one 

liskrtl liliii VI hat he considered the most striking and 
!ra,il c'f New Yorkers. 

iiiosi:, vulhle and ptaniliar trait of New York 
folks,” unr.von/d Bud, ^Ss New York. Most of ’em 
has New York on fh<» Ijrain. They have heard of 
other jJ.ieiM, sueh as Waco, and I’aris, and Hot 
Springs, and Londtm ; hut they don’t believe in ’em. 
’'Hiey iLin!: llml town Is all Merino. Now to show you 
lur.v n;ur!t Ih? y care ftm their village Tl! tell you about 
one (jf k :u that strayed out as far as the Triangle 
B while I A!iH wco’king there. 

'"This \h‘W Yorkiu* eome out there looking for a 
job <01 l!i * viitirJu lie sai<! he was a good horseback 
ruler, luiJ Ihtu-e was pieci-s of tanhark hanging on his 
<*!olhes \rl from his riding s<‘]iool. 

on' a uIiHc^ t!iey put him to keeping books in 
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the raorh slore, for he was a ch‘vl! ul ll/ttu’es. ilut 
he gol'lirixl of lluit, aiui asked for stiiiud hii5<4 iihh*c.' 
ill Uie Ihie a! aelivil The hoys oti the raiieli liked 
him all but he iisaiie us tired shouliie^ New 

York ail I lie lime. Hvery nighl liehl U-ll uh ahoiil; 
East Hiver mid J. P- Mor^ain luul Hie Ihlen Miisee 
and liellj lireeri and CViitral Park till we ustni to 
throw fin and brniidin<j[ irons nt hiim 

^^Oae d:iy this e!!a|) ^^efs on a pilehiuft ami 

the pony kind of sulital up his lao'k and ^ve^|| In eating 
grass wliile llie New Yorl.er was coming doun. 

^Mle come down on his head on a <duink of iii(*si|uit 
woocljj and he didifl show any de-sign^ tuviiirtl getting 
up a/.|;:un. We Liid him out in a ten!, amJ fir begun 
to lm*k prit fy tlmiL So (lideoii Pea^e’ .sadiiles up and 
burns iLe ehal bn’ old Doc* Sleeper's re'i»ideiice in 
Dog! own, t hir ly mHes away. 

doehsr <'ane*s over and 1 h* inve^iigates the 

patients 

‘^^Boysd says !us ^you uiiglit as well go to playing 
seven-up for Lis sacklL* and clothes, for hii^ bead's 
fractured and if he livcss tcsi iiiinnics il will be a re- 
markable case of longevity.’ 

course we didn't gounhle for file poor rfHjsler'n 
saddle™ that was one of Doris jokes. Hut %n* sl.iK>d 
around feeling sol^amg and all of m forgive him fur 
having talked m to deatii iilimit New York, 

never saw anybody alaitif: to bund in his clieeki 
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act uan'i* peaceful than this fellow. Ilis cje.s were 
fixtal hvav up iu liu* air, and he was using rambling 
words to himself all about sweet music and beautiful 
slreeLs and ulule-rolK‘d forms, and he was smiling 
likt‘ dviiig was a pleasure. 

aluHit gone now,’ said Doe. "^Whenever 
thej liegin !o lliink (Ik'V S(‘e heavtui ir.s all off.’ 

^‘lllaiiH'd if f liaf Xc'w York man didn't sit right up 
w‘hen he !uMr<l !!a‘ Doc say that. 

^^‘Sayd says he, kind of disa ppoinled, Svas that 
heaven? Ckuifmind it all, I thought it was Broadway, 
Somt^ of you fellows get my clothes. Pm going to 
get upd 

'*And r:i !a‘ hlamed;’ conchuled Bud, ^‘if he 
wasn't Of! the train wifi] a ti(*k(d; for New York in his 
pocket four days afterward T’ 
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THE ADVENTURES CIE SIIAMIIDC’K JCILNKS 

I AM KO fartiiiiale m lo cuunl Sliuuirtirk Jislitfs, Iht^ 
great Near York cUiert Ive, luiiting iny unislvr of 
friends. «Io!ir\s is what is cHlItsi llu* ‘‘iiiseli* niim'*’ 
of the city clefeclivc force. lie is mi expt-rf. in the 
use of ihe tyfunvriter, and it is Ids diify, whenever 
there is a ^hmirder niyslery’'' Ui be sedu-d, U) .’-it at ii 
desk telephone at lieiu!i|uarf ers and teke diouti llie 
message of ^huuinks*'^ \v!h) ""phone in their coiifessions 
to having coniniif feil the crime. 

But (Ui ecu’lahi <inys when ctnifi-^.ions are 

coming in slowly and Uiree <ir f«nir ne\v-.paper.i liii\c 
run to earth ns many ilifTerent guilt v |e.-r .ons. Joints 
will laiock aliout the town with in«u evh^Mung, to 
my great <li’n;;'ht and itis! ruclitm, his marvellous ptiw- 
m of oliservalion and deduclhm. 

The other day I clropja-d in at Ucadquarlers am! 
found the gn^at ilelecllve gaviipg thought fully at a 
string that was fil’d lightly around hi-* hide llagtua 
‘‘(lood morning, Whulsup,'*" he snud, whhoiil lyrn--' 
ing his head, ‘‘Tm glai! In nofire Uiaf. yoidvc hiicl 
your house filled up with electric Ihild's at 
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ill jou plea.se tell me,’’ I said, in surprise, ^^how 
you knew that? I am sure that I never mentioned 
tlie fact to any one, and the wiring was a rush order 
not completed until this morning.” 

^tXoUiing easier,” said Jolnes, genially. you 

came in I caught tlie odour of the cigar you are smok- 
ing. I know an expensive cigar; and I know that not 
more than Ihri'c men in New York can afford to 
smoke cigars and pay gas })i!ls too at the present time. 
That was an easy one. But I am working just now 
on a lit tle fU'ohlein of my own,” 

*nVIiy have you that string on your finger?” X 
aske<L 

**Thalks the prohlem,” said Jolnes. ‘‘My wife 
tied tlmt on tliis morning to I'emind me of something 
I was to send up to the house. Sit down, Whatsup, 
and excuse me for a few moments.” 

I1ie distinguished detective went to a wall tele- 
phom*, and stooil with the receiver to his ear for prob- 
ably ten minutes. 

‘‘Were you listening to a confession?” I asked, 
when lie had returned to his cliair. 

“Perhaps,” said Jolnes, with a smile, “it might be 
called .something of llie sort. To l)e frank with you, 
Wliatsup, I’ve eut out lh(‘ dope. Fve laam inereasing 
t!ic‘ quanlity for so long that morphim^ (hasn’t have 
tnucli effect on me any more. I’ve got to liave some- 
thing more powerful. That t(‘lephone I just went 
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to is connected with a room in the Waldorf where 
there’s an author’s reading in progress. Now, to 
get at the solution of this string.” 

After five minutes of silent pondering, Jolnes looked 
at me, with a smile, and nodded his head. 

‘‘Wonderful man I” I exclaimed ; “already.?” 

“It is quite simple,” he said, holding up his finger. 
“You see that knot.? That is to prevent my forget- 
ting. It is, therefore, a forget-me-knot. A forget- 
me-not is a flower. It was a sack of flour that I was 
to send home 1” 

“Beautiful!” I could not help crjung out in ad- 
miration. 

“Suppose we go out for a ramble,” suggested tiolnes. 

“There is only one case of importance on hand just 
now. Old man McCarty, one hundred and four 
years old, died from eating too many bananas. The 
evidence points so strongly to the Mafia that the 
police have surrounded the Second Avenue Katzen- 
jammer Gambrinus Club No. % and the capture of 
the assassin is only the matter of a few hours. The 
detective force has not yet been called on for assist- 
ance.” 

Jolnes and I w’ent out and up the street toward the 
corner, where we were to catch a surface car. 

Half-way up the block we met Rheingelder, an 
acquaintance of ours, who held a City Hall position. 

“Good morning, Rheingelder,” said Jolnes, halting. 
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‘“•rru'i* iifiMki'a.'tl that was you liad this morning.''’ 

Aiwa. vs c.5ii file lookout fur the detective's remark- 
able feats of ilediictloii, 1 saw Jolnes’s eyes flash for 
aw iiislaul upon a long yellow splash on Uio shirt 
bosom aii(.l a smaller owe upon Ihe chin ol Jihem- 
gelcier bol li iiiuloubteclly made I)y the yoik of an egg. 

(!ih is some of your cleteciivoness/’ said Kliolw* 
geliler, .shakiiig all over with a smile. I pet 

you t rinks imtl cigars all round dot you cannot tell vot 

1 haf isaleii for !)renkfast.” 

% 

said « Jollies. *\Sau.s<ig(g pumpernickel and 

CO flee. ” 

lllieiii;.^ehler admit led tlie correef rrnss of llm surmise 
and fiaiil Ihe Ijei. When wc‘ liad proce(‘ded on our 
way 1 said lo J nines : 

l:!iou'!,'ht ycHi looktaiat. th(‘ <*gg spilled on bis chin 
and shiri front.’'* 

tiich” salt! Joint's. ^'"Fhat is where 1 began my 
deduction. Hheingekler is a very economic.al, saving 
inain Yt'sh'rtlay dropped in the market to 

twenty t'lghi taaiLs jH*r thizen. I’o-day they are 
quoted at forty two. Hheingelder ate eggs yesterday, 
and to clay !u* went lia,ek to his usual fare. A lit lie 
thing like ilus isn’t anything, Whaksup; it be!on;'j;s to 
llie primary nril!mu‘fl<' class.” 

Wlu'li wi* hoarded tin* sired, ear \vt‘ found thtr seats 
iili o«*cu|ned ' firiiieipally hy ladies. Jolnc'S and I 
slooti on Ihe n*ar platform. 
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About tlie middle of the car there sat an elderl;^ 
man with a short, gray beard, who looked to be th.^ 
typical^ well-dressed New Yorker. At successive 
corners other ladies climbed aboard, and soon thre^ 
or four of them were standing over the man, clinging 
to straps and glaring meaningly at the man who 
occupied the coveted seat. But he resolutely re- 
tained Ills place. 

“We New Yorkers,” I remarked to Jolnes, ^^hav^ 
about lost our manners, as far as the exercise of thenci. 
in public goes.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Jolnes, lighths “but the mails, 
you evidently refer to happens to be a very chivalrous 
and courteous gentleman from Old Virginia. Pie is 
spending a few days in New York with his wife and 
two daughters, and he leaves for the South to-night.^^ 

“You know him, then?” I said, in amazement. 

“I never saw him before we stepped on the car,’^ 
declared the detective, smilingly. 

“By the gold tooth of the Witch of Endor!” I 
cried, “if you can construe all that from his appear- 
ance you are dealing in nothing else than black art.’^ 

“The habit of observation — nothing more,” said 
Jolnes. “If the old gentleman gets off the car before 
we do, I think I can demonstrate to you the accuracy^ 
of my deduction.” 

Three blocks farther along the gentleman rose to 
leave the car. Jolnes addressed him at the door: 
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^^Pardon nas sir, but are you not Colonel Hunter, of 
4^0 r folk, Virginia?” 

Huh,” was the extremely courteous answer, 
"ily name, suh, is Ellison — Major Winfield R. Elli- 
son, from Fairfax County, in the same state- I know 
a good many people, suli, in Norfolk — the Good- 
riches, Ihe Tollivers, and the Crabtrees, suh, but I 
never had Ihe pleasure of meeting yo’ friend. Colonel 
Hunter. I fun happy to say, siih, that I am going 
back to \h'rgini,a to-niglit, after having spent a week 
in jo’ cdty with iiiy wife and three daughters. I shall 
lie III Norfolk in about ten days, and if you will give 
rue yo’ names suli, I will tak(' pleasure in iooklng up 
C’olonel Hunter and telling him that you inquired 
after him, suh,” 

^‘Thank you,” said JoIm‘S ; ‘'Hell him that Reynolds 
sent his regards, if you will he so kind.” 

I glanced at the great New York detecti%^e and saw 
that a look of intense chagrin had come upon his 
clear-cut features. Failure in the slightest point al- 
ways galled Shamrock Jolnes. 

^4)id you say your three daughters?” he asked of 
ihe Virginia gcadlmuan. 

^^Yes, suh, my three daughters, all as fme girls as 
there are in Fairfax (’outdyg” was the answer. 

With that ]Mnjor Ellison stopped the car and l>e- 
gati to ili'sccmd the step. 

Shamrock Jolnes clutched his arm. 
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irjoiiienf', kit/' Iw in an iirhaiie vmci^ 

in I a!()iu‘ (!i‘tech‘(I the aiixiff y — *\niu I not: 

Ti^ht ill that one of Ihf young latlk^ U im 

"‘"Y'lm aro, iu!in!llt*cl tin* iniijur, fruin llie 

grouiuf, *“1)111; hovr flan ilovil you kruov if, suh, h mo* 

than I mil li'lL'" 

^^\iul Dm* than I ran Irli, too,’' I s.n'ul, ns tlir crir 

weril: on. 

JoInrH was rrsiorisi to his ralnu al?s<*rvaint sto-rnity 
by having H‘rrs!t‘<l vitiory fr<nn npftarrni falhirr; 
m aftrr we got off the oar lit* invih-ii rm* into a raifi% 
promising n*vea! the process of his Lalr'it wurulerful 
feat. 

thi* hrst phi.re,'"’ in* in-gan after we wvrv coin- 
forialaiy seatec!, knew t!ie gen!!t*imiu was no New 
Yorker lie-c;iuse lie wjis lluslitsl and uneasy ami rt^sIlesH 
on arenunl of I lie ladites that Wi*re standing, nltliuugli 
be did iiof: rise luu! give fht*iii his seat, i dtn’ichHl 
fr<Mri Ills aj)prurance fluit. ht* was a Southennu* rafht»r 
tliaii n Vdesferner, 

‘■\Vi*xl I began to figttre cm! fds reason for not re™ 
Hnqui.'iluiig bis svnt to a lady when lu* evidt*nl!y fi*lt 
Htrongly, !)!it lird; ovi*rpowering!y, inifn-lha! f<i do so, 
I very qtiicddy derided upon tliat. I iicdired that otw 
of his <'yes Imd rertaved n severe jah in one eorneio 
which wns red and inflnrina!, and tliat idl over liis fare 
were Ihiy round riuirks about the .si/e of the end 
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of an uncut lead pencil. Also upon both of his patent 
leather shoes were a number of deep imprints shaped 
like ovals cut off square at one end. 

there is only one district in New York City 
where a man is bound to receive scars and wounds 
and indentations of that sort — and that is along the 
sidewalks of Twentj^-third Street and a portion of 
Sixth Avenue south of there. I knew from the im- 
prints of trampling French heels on his feet and the 
marks of countless jabs in the face from umbrellas 
and parasols carried by women in the shopping dis- 
trict that he had been in conflict with the amazonian 
troops. And as he was a man of intelligent appear- 
ance, I knew he would not have braved such dangers 
unless he had been dragged thither by his own women 
folk. Therefore, when he got on the car his anger 
at the treatment he had received was sufficient to 
make him keep his seat in spite of his traditions of 
Southern chivalry.” 

^‘That is all very well,” I said, ^^but why did you in- 
sist upon daughters — and especially two daughters? 
Why couldn’t a wife alone have taken him shopping?” 

^^There had to be daughters,” said Jolnes, calmly. 
^Tf he had only a wife, and she near his own age, he 
could have bluffed her into going alone. If he had a 
young wife she would prefer to go alone. So there 
you are.” 

^Tll admit that,” I said; “but, now, why two 
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daughters ? And how, in the name of all the prophets, 
did yoii guess that one was adopted when he told 
you he had three?’’ 

‘‘^Don’t say guess,” said Jolnes, with a touch of 
pride in his air ; ^Hhere is no such word in the lexicon 
of ratiocination. In Major Ellison’s buttonhole there 
was a carnation and a rosebud backed by a geranium 
leaf. No woman ever combined a carnation and a 
rosebud into a boutonniere. Close your eyes, Whatsup, 
and give the logic of your imagination a chance. 
Cannot you see the lovely Adele fastening the carna- 
tion to the lapel so that papa may be gay upon the 
street? And then the romping Edith May dancing 
up with sisterly jealousy to add her rosebud to the 
adornment ?” 

^^And then,” I cried, beginning to feel enthusiasm, 
^%hen he declared that he had three daughters” 

‘‘I could see,” said Jolnes, ^‘one in the background 
who added no flower; and I knew that she must 
be ” 

‘h4dopted !” I broke in. ^^1 give you every 
credit ; but how did you know he was leaving for the 
South to-night?” 

his breast pocket,” said the great detective, 
^“something large and oval made a protuberance. 
Good liquor is scarce on trains, and it is a long jour- 
ney from New York to Fairfax County.” 

‘‘Again, I must bow to you,” I said. “And tell 
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me thl.s, so that my la«t shred of doubt will be 
cleared awaj^ ; why did you decide that he was from 
Virginia?*^’ 

^^It was very faint, I admit,” answered Shamrock 
Jolnes, ^‘l)ut no trained observer could have failed 
to detect the odour of mint in the car.” 
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XIX 


THE LADY liKJHEU UF 

Ni<:w YORK crrv, they wn.s iltwrlinl ; anil 

tiiiifc aceoimlecl, (loiibfIc'Hs, f<^r the Hcniiuk mrry iri/f 
far in tlu* tranciuil .siniuiier air. hrmw was .Hcailii-* 

l>j“SOiilfiwc\Ht ; Ihe lujur wiih iiuclni|^lii ; thr fliDnn* wns 
a bit of feiiiiriiiie i^fOMsip by wiivIdhh iraytholniry. Tbfrr 
luinclrec! and sixtydive fort abovt* Hh- tirat»’d asphalt 
the Hytnliolio drily on Miinhatlan 

hrr viirillarm«( arrow slraii^ltt, f<ir Ihr tiiiir, in thr 
direction of lun* rxnlird Hintor on Llhriiy IslantL 'Thr 
of llu‘ i^n^at (hinlrri were out ; tin* hrficiic;^ m 
the S(|uiirr were filled witlj alrrprrs in poatnrrx hi. 
strange that lH*Hidr thnu the wrilluritt fi^^urivi in Dorr'n 
illu.sf raf Ions of Ihr Inferno would linvr Htra!^;'hfrnrd 
into tailorss dmiimirs. 'riit* statue of Diana on tijr 
tower of flic* (lardrn— its constancy afuHVfi hv its 
wcatiicrcork ways, its innocriua- hy the coatiiiif of 
gold that it lias luajuirrd, its devotion to style by its 
single, gniceful flying scarf.* its candour and HfUrss* 
ness by its Irnljit <if ever drawing the long bow% its 
metropoUtiinism by its pcLstiirr of swift fligid to nilcli 

a Harlem train -reinfuiied poised with its arrow 

pointed across tlw* npptT Iwty. IlacI that arrow speii 
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truij and horizontally it would have pasKsed fifty feet 
tihove tile !ie:id of the heroic matron whose duty it is 
to ollVr n CMsI-iroiiical welcome to the oppressed of 

other holds. 

Seaward this lad}' gazed, and the furrows between 
.sleaiiiship }iiic\s began to cut steerage rates. The 
traiislalors, too, have put an extra burden upon her. 
^^Liiierly Lighting the World” (as her creator chrlst- 
eiU’ii her) would havc‘ laid a no more responsible duty, 
exrepl for the size of it, than that of an electrician or 
a Standard Oil ningiuite. But to ‘Lmlighten” the 
world (as cnir kairnet! civic guardians ‘^^Knglished” it) 
recpiires a,!dc*r c|uniities. And so poor T/il)erty, instead 
of having a sinecure as a mere illuminator, must be 
converted info a ('hautaiiqua schoolmahun, with the 
o<’eans ftn* her field instead of the placid, classic lake. 
Wifti a firt‘h\ss iorcls and an empty head must she dis- 
pel Hie shadow's of the world and teach it its A, B, C’s. 

^'LAh, there, Mrs. Liberty!” called a clear, rollick'^ 
ing sofirniio vtdce through the still, midnight air. 

‘"Is that you, Miss Diana? Excuse my not turning 
iny lu'ad. Ihn not as fliglity and whirly-whirly as 
some. And ''I is so hoarse I am I can liardly talk on 
account of the peanutdniils left on the slalrs in me 
tlirfial. by that last boatload of tourists from Ma- 
rietta, Oiiio. 'Tis after la'Jng a fine evening, miss/’ 
you doirt mind my asking,” came the bell-like 
toiif\s of ihe golden statiu*, ^‘Pd like to know wbcrc 
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jou got that (htj Ilall hr«|^tn^ I cUthfl know fluit 
Liliertj was lUHVssariiy 

je\l Kfuc!it*t! the hisiory of art in it*H foreign 
coniplicatioiLs ye\i nut need to ask,’" replied the 
offshore statue. ye wasn’t m ligfd luaided and 
giddy ye’d kncnr that I was iniule liy a Dago and pre- 
sented to the Aiuerieiui petipk* on liehalf of the French 
(Jovernnient for the jnirpose of welcoinin’ Irish 
immigrants into the Duteh city of New York. ’Tis 
that I’ve been doing niglit and <iiiy since I was ^Tcctcd. 
Ye must know. Miss Diana, that ’tis with slalues flic 
same as with people— ’Its md their makers nor the 
purposes for witich they were creadisl ilntl infhience 
the operations of lluar Imigites at all ■ it’s the asso- 
ciations with w’fiieli they become* associate-d, Fm felling 
ye.” 

You’re dead rigid,” agrci'd Diana. **l mdice it. 
on myself. If any td* the old guys from Olympus wen* 
to come along and hand me any h<d air in llie ancient 
Greek I <*ou!d!i’t tell It fnnn a eonvf'rsalion Indwcen 
a Coney Island car comluctor and a five ctail fare.” 

^M’ln right glml ye’vs* tnndt* up your mind to In 
sociable, Miss Diana,” said .Mrs. Liberty. a 

lonesome life .1 have down Iier<\ Is there anything 
doin’ up in the city, ^liss Diana, <lear?” 

*H)h, la, la, la no,” said Diaija, **N<dIce thal 
^la, la, ia,’ Aunt Liberty? Chd' fliat from 'Paris by 
Night’ on the roof garden iinch'r me. You’ll lienr that: 
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laj la^ at the Cafe McCann now, along with ^gar- 
song.’ The bohemian crowd there have become tired 
of ^garsong’ since O’Rafferty, the head waiter, 
punched three of them for calling him it. Oh, no ; the 
town’s strickly on the bum these nights. Everybody’s 
away. Saw a downtown merchant on a roof garden 
this evening with his stenographer. Show was so dull 
he went to sleep. A waiter biting on a dime tip to 
see if it was good half woke him up. He looks around 
and sees his little pothooks perpetrator. ^H’m 1’ 
says he, Svili you take a letter, Miss De St. Mont- 
morency.^’ ^Sure, in a minute,’ says she, hf you’ll 
make it an X.’ 

^^That was the best thing happened on the roof. 
So yon see how dull it is. La, la, la !” 

’Tis fine ye have it up there in society. Miss Diana. 
Ye have the cat show and the horse show and the 
military tournaments where the privates look grand 
as generals and the generals try to look grand as 
floor-walkers. And ye have the Sportsmen’s Show, 
where the girl that measures 36, 19, 45 cooks break- 
fast food in a birch-bark wigwam on the banks of the 
Grand Canal of Venice conducted by one of the Van- 
derbilts, Bernard McFadden, and the Reverends Dowie 
and Duss. And ye have the French ball, where the 
fjriginal Cohens and the Robert Emmet-Sangerbund 
Society dance the Highland fling one wntli another. 
And ye have the grand O’Ryan ball, which is the most 


21,8 iSm\^ mid iSetkitH 

Imiutlful In l!u* worki, ^!s«*n’ Uh* |■''r4iu*l| 

Ktiiclents vie with flic* Tyrolean wiirljk*r-> in duln* the 
cuke ivaik. Ye have llie 1 h‘sI job for a ntnl iie in the 
whole t:ow!i| Dinnn/'^ 

'TLs m'enry work,"'* Hi«4'!it'cl flu* ialfiiifl dilator, "‘cH-h*- 
Kcmirifitiii'* file scleiu’e of liberty in Nrw York Hay. 
SoiiieliiiUM wlieii 1 take ;i |HH»p dmvn ui HUh 
and .m* the of iiiuiti|^riiiibs Fin Mtippor-jed to 
tip, ''tin leitipled I .’Uii to lihnv oiii the nml !t-l t}ie 
coroner write out their nuiurnli/ation pn.|'H-r.v.'’" 

^*Sny, itks a .shame, aiirt it, to ip've you the worst 
end of it.?’’ came the Hyini-uttlielic' iinfipfauiy «d tlie 
Kteepli^ehase g<aldc‘.ss, ^^II. mu.'ii In^ awfySlj^ loiu-ionie 
down f-lier<.‘ with so nnieli water aruumi you. I don’t 
see how you vvvr kei*p your hair in enri. Atni tiint 
Mother Huljhard you are wt*arlri*,;* went onl feu vr.urs 
ago. I think fiaist* .seiilptcjr gliyn ouyjit In !.e hehl fur 
damages for pul I log irmi or marlih* chdlics on n lady. 
TIuiFh wluTt* Mr. St. (iiaiidena was wi.se. Fm ahvays 
a llille aiiead of the .siylcn : Imt llny’re coming my way 
pretty fast. !%\cuHe my back a moment - i irauglit 
a pulf of wine! from ihv north Hbouldiri womler if 
tluiig.a had loosened up In Fsopus. 'riicre, now! iFs 
in the Wt*.si — I shoukl think tleif plank would 
have cidmed the air out in that rlir- -.n. WJiiit were 
you saying, Mrs. Liin*rtj?”* 

fine rliat Fve hml wit h ye, Miss I liana, mahiiii, 
but I sec one of them Fiiropeaii Hieaniers a-HidlirF 
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lip the Narrowsg and I must be attendin’ to me duties. 
■Th me job to extend aloft the torch of Liberty to 
welcome all them that survive the kicks that the 
sl,eera»'e stewards give ’em while landind Sure ’tis 
a great country ye can come to for $8.50, and the doc- 
tor wailin’ to send ye back home free if he sees yer 
eyes nnl from cry In’ for it.” 

liH* golden statue veered in the changing breeze, 
iiienaeing many points on the horizon with its aureate 
arrow’, 

Icmg, Aunt Liberty,” sweetly called Diana ol 
the I’ower. ^‘"Some night, when the wind’s right, I’ll 
call you up again. But — say 1 you haven’t got such 
a fierce kick coming about your job. I’ve kept a 
pretty good watch on the island of Manhattan since 
I’ve het‘n u{) here. That’s a pretty sick-looking 
bumii of lifxni y chasers they dump down at your end 
of it ; hut they don’t all stay that way. Every little 
while up here I st e guys signing checks and voting the 
rigid, ticket, and encouraging the arts and taking a 
l>alh every morning, that w^as shoved asliore l)y a 
dtH‘k labourer horn in the United States wlio never 
eariH’d over forty dollars a numth. Don’t run down 
your job, Aunt Liberty; you’re all right, all right.” 


XX 


THE CJEEATEIi CX)NEV 

^^NeXT Stitidiiy,'’ «aicl Dtiini.s VavtmUntu ^T!I h:* 
lading down to hvv IIh* nvw (Vnu-y Elmid thii.l.X 
ri«eii like a phcriiix bird from the iinlieH of tin' old re- 
port, Em going w'ilh Norah Flynn, and w-e"!! fall vie™ 
tinns to nil Ihe dry gfHidn <b‘re{jti<fn^, froni f!ie red- 
flannel eriijdion of I\Iotint Ve.Hiiviua to tie* piid^ nilk 
ribboiLs on the racH*-Hiiicide problems in the incnbaltif 
kiosk. 

**\Vhk I tliere liefore? I W'as. I tvns there lust 
''ruesciny. Did I stv iht^ sights? I did ntd. 

^‘Last Monday I amalgamated my^^eif with the 
Bricklayers' I and in accordanee with the rules I 
was ortic’red to rfuit work the same tlay on aecoiml of 
a sympalhy .strike with the Latly Salnmn Chumers* 
Lodge No, ti, of Tacoma, Wasldngton. 

*‘’Twas disturbed I was in mind and proelivities liy 
losing me job, beird already haras'Hed in me soul on 
aecoimt of haviid t|iiarre!ieti with Nornh Elyim a w‘eek 
before by reason of hard wairds spc»ken at the Dairy* 
men and Htre<»t-Hpririk!er Drivers'’ semi annunl balk 
caused by jeahmsy and prickly boat and that <Iivlh 
Andy Coglilia. 
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I says, it will be Coney for Tuesday; and if 
the chutes and the short change and the green-corn 
silk between the teeth don’t create diversions and get 
me feeling better, then I don’t know at all. 

will have heard that Coney has received moral 
reconstruction. The old Bowery, where they used 
to take your tintype by force and give ye knockout 
drops bedore having your palm read, is now called 
the Wall Street of the island. The wienerwurst 
stands are required by law to keep a news ticker in 
\‘in ; and the doughnuts are examined every four years 
liy a retired steamboat inspector. The nigger man’s 
head that was used by the old patrons to throw base- 
balls at is now illegal ; and, by order of the Police Com- 
missioner the imiige of a man <lrlvin’ an automobile 
has IxHai substituted. I hear that the old immoral 
amusements have been suppressed. People who used 
to go down from New York to sit in the sand and^ 
dabble in the surf now give up their quarters to squeeze 
tlirough turnstiles and sec imitations of city fires and 
floods painted on canvas. The reprehensible and de- 
gradin’ resorts that disgraced old Coney are said to 
be wiped <nit. The wipin’-out process consists of 
raisin’ tin* price from 10 cents to 25 cents, and hirin’ a 
I)!onde rjartrcfl Maudic‘ to sell tickets instead of Micky^ 
the Bowery Bif(^ That’s what they say — I don’t 
know. 

I goes a 'I’liesday. I gets ojd the 
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and starts for the glitterin’ show. ’Twas a fine 
sight. The Babylonian towers and the Hindoo roof 
gardens was blazin’ with thousands of electric lights, 
and the streets was thick with people. ’Tis a true 
thing they say that Coney levels all rank. I see 
millionaires eatin’ popcorn and trampin’ along with 
the crowd; and I see eight-dollar-a-week clothin’- 
store clerks in red automobiles fightin’ one another 
for who’d squeeze the horn when they come to a corner. 

T made a mistake,’ I says to myself. ’Twas 
not Coney I needed. When a man’s sad ’tis not scenes 
of hilarity he wants. ’Twould be far better for hin\ 
to meditate in a graveyard or to attend services at 
the Paradise Roof Gardens. ^Tis no consolation 
when a man’s lost his sweetheart to order hot corn 
and have the waiter bring him the powdered sugar 
cruet instead of salt and then conceal himself, or to 
have Zozookum, the gipsy palmist, tell him that he 
hafj three children and to look out for another serious 
calamity ; price twenty-five cents. 

walked far away down on the beach, to the ruins 
of an old pavilion near one corner of this new private 
park, Dreamland. A year ago that old pavilion was 
standin’ up straight and the old-style waiters was 
slammin’ a week’s supply of clam chowder do\ra in 
front of you for a nickel and callin’ you ^cully’ 
friendly, and vice was rampant, and you got back to 
New York with enough change to take a car at the 
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liricl£^c\ Xenr Inej h'll me that tliej?’ serve Welsh 
rabiiils on Surf Avenue, niic! you gel; the rJgiit change 
liiifk ill ihe nHH-iii'’-‘|)iehire joints. 

^M. s:it liowii al one sitle of Ih.e old pavilion and 
]{iolu;*(i al ihc‘ surf spreiuJin’ itself on the beaeh^ and 
iiioiiylil' ahoiif I he lime me and Nonili Idyiin sat on 
ihaf; sput Iasi: sunnuer. "Twas before reform struck 
t he ; and vve was happy. We had tinlypes and 

eliowder in the ribald dives, and the hlgyptlan Sorcer- 
ess of l!it‘ Nih^ f'old Norah out of her hand, while I 
was waifiif In the door, iliat ’Iwoidd he the luck of 
!ic»r lo marry a re< I headed gossoon wilh two (U'ookcd 
li*gs, am! I was <n*errnin!iid wilh joy on account of the 
iliusitiru Ami '‘Iwas lliere Hinl Norah FI31U1 put her 
two iuinds in miru^ a y<\ar Indon* and we talked of 
lints ajid the things siie could cook and the love busi- 
nesH thal: goes with sueli episodes. And that was 
CoiHT ns we loved it, and as the hand of Satan was 
upon if, friendly and noisy and your money’s worth, 
with no feiicH^ around llu' ocean and not too many 
ehadric lights lo sliow ilu' sleeve of a black serge 
coat n.gainst a while shirtwaist. 

sat with my hack to the parks where they had 
tin* moon and Uie dnsims and tlie steeples corralled, 
a, ml longtsl ftsr Hu‘ old (k>ney. There wasn’t many 
people* on ilie hcsicli. I.ots of them was fee<!in’ pen- 
liieH info file slot iiiaelmuss lo see the ‘InhuTupled 
Cmirtsliip’ in flit* movin’ pictures; and a good many 
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was taldn’ the air in the Canals of Venice and some 
was breathin^ the smoke of the sea battle by actual 
warships in a tank filled with real water. A few was 
down on the sands enjoyin’ the moonlight and the 
water. And the heart of me was heavy for the new 
morals of the old island, while the bands behind me 
played and the sea pounded on the bass dmm in 
front. 

^‘And directly I got up and walked along the old 
pavilion, and there on the other side of, half in the 
dark, was a slip of a girl sittin’ on the tumble-down 
timbers, and unless I’m a liar she was cryin’ by herself 
there, all alone. 

‘Is it trouble you are in, now, Miss,’ says I ; ‘and 
what’s to be done about it?’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis none of your business at all, Denny Carna- 
han,’ says she, sittin’ up straight. And it was the 
voice of no other than Norah Flynn. 

“ ‘Then it’s not,’ says I, ‘and we’re after having a 
pleasant evening, Miss Flynn. Have ye seen the 
sights of this new Coney Island, then? I presume ye 
have come here for that purpose,’ says I. 

“ ‘I have,’ says she. ‘Me mother and Uncle Tim 
they are waiting beyond. ’Tis an elegant evening 
I’ve had. I’ve seen all the attractions that be.’ 

“ ‘Right ye are,’ says I to Norah ; and I don’t know 
when I’ve been that amused. After disportin’ me- 
self among the most laughable moral improvements 
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of lh(' revised shell games I took meself to the shore 
for I he Ix'nefit of the cool air. ‘And did ye observe 
the Durbar, Miss Flynn?’ 

“ ‘I did,’ says slie, reflectin’ ; ^but ’tis not safe, I’m 
tliinkiii’, to ride down them slantin’ things into the 
water.’ 

*‘"I!ow did ye fancy the shoot the chutes?’ I asks.* 
tluai, Fm afraid of guns,’ says Norah. 
*TIie*y make such noise in my ears. But Uncle Tim^i 
he shot them, he did, and won cigars. ’Tis a fine time 
wc‘ ha<i iliis <iay, Mr. Carnahan.’ 

glad you’ve enjoyed yerself,’ I says. ‘I 
suppose yoif %’e Iiad a roarin’ fine time seein’ the siglits. 
And how <iid !h<^ incubators and the helter-skelter 
and tlic midgtds suit the taste of ye?’ 

•”1 wasn’t hungry,’ says Norah, faint. ‘^But 
rnotluu' ate a <juantity of all of ’em. I’m tliat pleased 
with the fine things in the new' Coney Island,’ says 
s!u\ "that it’s ilie happiest day I’ve seen in a long time, 
at all.’ 

M)id you see Venice?’ says I. 
et AVe did,’ says she, ^She wuis a beauty. She waa 

all dressi‘<l in red, she was, with-^ ■’ 

^^I Iist(»ned no more to Norali Flynn. I stepped 
up and I gatliered her in my arms. 

‘ ’Tis a story-tc*ll<»r yc are, Norah Flynn,’ says I. 
*Ye’y(' seen no more of tlie greater Coney Island than 
I have meself. Come, now, tell the truth — ye came 
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to sit bj the old pavilion by the waves where you sat 
last summer and made Dennis Carnahan a happy man* 
Speak upg and tell the truth/ 

‘^^Norah stuck her nose against me vest. 

despise it, Dennj^,’ she says, half cryin’. 
%lother and Uncle Tim went to see the shows, but I 
came down here to think of you. I couldn’t bear 
the lights and the crowd. Are you forgivin’ me, 
Denny, for the words we had?’ 

^^^’Twas me fault,’ says L T came here for the 
same reason meself. Look at the lights, Nor ah,’ I 
says, turning my back to the sea — ‘^ain’t they pretty ?’ 

^^^Tliey are,’ says Norah, with her ej-es shinin’; 
‘and do ye hear the bands playin’.? Oh, Denny, I 
tliink I’d like to see it all’ 

“‘The old Coney is gone, darlin’,’ I says to her. 
‘Everj^thing moves. When a man’s glad it’s not 
scenes of sadness he wants. ’Tis a greater Coney 
we have here, but we couldn’t see it till we got in the 
humour for it. Next Sunday, Norah darlin’, we’ll 
see the new place from end to end.” 
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LAW AND ORDER 

I FOUND myself in Texas recently, revisiting old 
places and vistas. At a sheep ranch where I had so- 
journed many years ago, I stopped for a week. And, 
as all visitors do, I heartily plunged into the business 
at hand, which happened to be that of dipping the 
sheep. 

Now, this process is so different from ordinary 
human baptism that it deserves a word of itself. A 
vast iron cauldron with half the fires of Avernus be- 
neath it is partly filled with water that soon boils 
furiously. Into that is cast concentrated lye, lime, 
and sulphur, which is allowed to stew and fume until 
the witches’ broth is strong enough to scorch the third 
arm of Palladino herself. 

Then this concentrated brew is mixed in a long, 
deep vat with cubic gallons of hot water, and the sheep 
are caught by their hind legs and flung into the com- 
pound. After being thoroughly ducked by means 
of a forked pole in the hands of a gentleman detailed 
for that purpose, they are allowed to clamber up an 
incline into a corral and dry or die, as the state of 
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their constitutions maj decree. If you ever caught 
an able-bodied, two-year-old mutton by the hind legs 
and felt the 750 volts of kicking that he can send 
through your arm seventeen times before you can hurl 
him into the vat, you will, of course, hope that he may 
die instead of dry. 

But this is merely to explain why Bud Oakley and 
I gladly stretched ourselves on the bank of the nearby 
charco after the dipping, glad for the welcome inani- 
tion and pure contact with the earth after our muscle- 
racking labours. The flock was a small one, and we 
finished at three in the afternoon; so Bud brought 
from the morral on his saddle horn, coffee and a coffee- 
pot and a big hunk of bread and some side bacon. 
Mr. Mills, the ranch owner and my old friend, rode 
aw^ay to the ranch with his force of Mexican traha- 
j adores. 

While the bacon was frizzling nicely, there was the 
sound of horses’ hoofs behind us. Bud’s six-shooter 
lay in its scabbard ten feet away from his hand. 
He paid not the slightest heed to the approaching 
horseman. This attitude of a Texas ranchman was so 
different from the old-time custom that I marvelled. 
Instinctively I turned to inspect the possible foe that 
menaced us in the rear. I saw a horseman dressed 
in black, who might have been a lawyer or a parson or 
an undertaker, trotting peaceably along the road by 
the arroyo. 
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Bud tMd icci! in j procautionar3r inovenient and smiled ' 

siarcaslicallj and sorrowfullj. r 

kaai away too long,” said he. ^^You don’t ’ 

ijfHMl to look around any more when anybody gallops ; 

y|i iifhind you in Urn state, unless something hits 
you in Ihe kick; and even then it’s liable to be only ; 

a iMiiich of tracts or a petition to sign against the ■■ 

Irusls. i never looked at that hombre that rode by; 
but 111 hfi a cfuiirt of sheep dip that he’s some double- § 

dyt^l sun of a popgun out rounding uj) proliibition ;; 

Y<iles.” ij 

'"I’liiMss tiiive ciianged. Bud,” said I, oracularly. .i 

“Law and order is ilie rule now in the South and the 

I i’atighi a c(dtl g!t‘ani from Bud’s pale blue eyes. ;i 

“Not that I ” I began, hastily. ;• 

“Of vmtvM^ you <ion’t,” said Bud warmly. ^‘You ^ 

know beUer. You’ve lived here before. Law and I 

order, you say? Twenty years ago we had ’em here. j 

We only had Ivvo or three laws, such as against murder 
beftire wllm sses, and being caught stealing horses, ; 

and vtding the liepulilican ticket. But how is it now? ; 

All \vn get is iualtu’s ; aiul the laws go out of the state. : 

I’heni leglslalors set up there at Austin and don’t i 

do iiolhiiig but make laws against kerosene oil and 
schooIliooLs being bnnight^ into the state. I reckon ' 

they was afraid senne man would go home some even- ' 

ing after work and light up and g(‘t an education and j 

'I 

f 

I 

I; 
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go to wcirk iiikI inakt* l^iw.s to rrpra! laws. 

Mt’, Till far I lit* olt! da\s uiian law aiul urilia’ iiiaiiiit 
m'lial. t!it*j said. A law was a law, aiul a ordrr was a 
orderd’ 

— - I lir|.^aiu 

*‘I was «aid’ caiiftnufd Ilia!, '‘wlulr this odfV«‘ 

M lKiiliii|^-i loili'ScrilH;* ill van a rii,a* «if law iiiicl 

orck’f that I kiitwv of oiiri* in llir I iiuas wlini visvi was 
decidotl ill llu^ «*!iai!!lH*r.s td" a siv ■-shiadrr iiodmd of ii 
Siil'imiit* c-fiuri. 

‘^Yoidva iioard td tdd llvn Klrkiisn.!!, tlu* rat lit' 
king? Ills raiirh run frcmi thr Nin-j-i-, to fl^.’ liio 
(Jraiidi*. In flinii da.v^, ns vfiu kn<ov, thn-r ruf tlr 
liarons and rnlllr kings. 11a* dilf'ris'itrj' wa*- tiiis: 
whrn a rafilrni:in vu-id ift San Aidans* and Itongtii 
Ik*!*!* for fho nrws|ia|>i"r rogorti rs and ojil;. flv.* tkrin 
th(* nmnliiU’ <jf rajllr to* arfiiaJlv owni-d, Uiry wrafi' 
liiin up fur n fia-rtui. Wlum hr lirnudd. 1-io rlniin-* 
pagfie while* and a,dilrd In fhr auttninl o| ridlh* lir hiui 
siolo, tiiry ralird hint o, lun«g 

‘‘Liiki* Suifunrr, was uiir of his r/iiigt' Ihi.h ■->*>.. And 
ilown to t!ir kliig'"^ ra.iH’h romrs ont* d;t.v u lanuli of 
tlu'.so Oririit al jifO|A* from N» w \‘ork ur Clly 

or thort'idioiil s, laila.’ was dilailrd with n 'riuad to 
ricii* iiiioul w'iHi I'Hi, nm! lhal. Ihr ni'H h-sird- r:-; got 
fair wiiriiliig whrri ihov W'ns romin^g auifl ilri^r t!i** 
door out of tlirir waj. Among Ih*' hjinrh was a lilaiA 
oyod giri ihnt w'oro a nyiiil«-r Iwio -dior. Hmt'i all 
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I fuil u'rsl n.!. 4 v;il her* FlUl. Luke niust have seen inore^ 
fiH* !u* liiarrin! her une duv hefoiv the aihulhird started 
ami wtitl ciVi'r on (niniuia Verde ainl set up a 
raiu'li his own. Fin skippiun* over the seutiniental 
shiif on ]U}r|n'!so, I never saw ()r wanted to sec 

anv of it. A ml ! .nke takers me alon^ with liirn l)ecausc 
we w;is old I loo'ihls and I Inuulh'd cattle to suit him. 

"•‘Fill -d-ippin*;' ovi*r iiuieh what, followed, because 
I never :a%\\ or wan! in! to see atiy of it — but three 
jiairs aJ'iorw arii tlieri* was a btpv kid sluml)ling and 
hiuhlif rill*,' around I he gaJleritrs jind floors of Luke’s 
raiu'lu I tHWiT had no use for Idds : fjut il .si‘e«ns lliey 
ilid. And Fin i-.kippiiiy; over much wha.l followed until 
<un' da\' onl In I he raiieh drives in liaeks and buck- 
Iioanl.-. a lo| tif ,\lrs. SunuuiTs's friends from the ICast. 

a si.'der nr and two or fliree mem One looked 

like a!i umh‘ !«i .ujinehoily ; and one !ook(‘d like luddi'- 
In/ 4 ' ; ami the tdlun* one had on corksetawv pants and 
spoke* in u ione of videm I mwaa* liked a man who 
spiike in a tone 4)f voiiaa 

*^Fm sL'ispiii^ over iini<*!i what follow(‘d ; but one 
nffernofia v hen I ridt-.s up to t.he ranch house to get 
(H’ders a, bout a drova' of bet'ves that was to be 
«!dp|.4sh 1 hears something like a popgun go off. I 
wjiifs id, file hlL'hiiig rat‘k, not wishifig to intrude on 
priviite nir,i!rs. In a llllle wliih* laike comes (mt and 
|ri\'e,-i some ot'diU’s to some lus MeKiean haaids, and 
they go and hiteh up sundry and divers veldcles ; and 
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iiiighlj soon tn.ll mmvs tniv the .sS.sler^ mr liu nfirl 
some of the two or tlirre iihiu lltil tuti ul tlm fii'ti nr 
three nreii curries lielwctii \iii the cork.?»cr«’iv tiuin %lio 
spoke in li lone of voice, fiiui In vs luiu lln! down .in one 
of the wiigofis, ,AihI Ihej nil might hmv b’t-ii .Hitni 
wending their way nway* 

says Luke to mi% *I tvanl you io fit up 
a little luid go up to Siin Anioite with me.'* 

*^^Let me get on niy Mexican spurs/ says I* "iificl 
I’m your ccmipaiiy/ 

*Hlne of the sisters or so seems to have slaved nt 
the ranch with Mrs. Hummers nnd the kid. Wti 
rides to Encinal nm.1 catches the Interna! ional, and 
hits Han Anftme in the morning. After hrt'akfast 
Luke stecu's me straiglit. h> flte olllce of n lawyer. 
They go in a room and talk and tluai cotnr out. 

there wirn’t he any tiamljle, .Mr. Suimiiers/ 
says the lawytu*. ^Tll ncc|uiunl. Judge Sinmioiis w'illi 
the facts to-day; and the matter will b..- put llirough 
as prornjitly as possible. I„aw ant! ordeT reigns in 
this state as swift and sure ns luiy in the country/ 

wait for ttie decree if it won’t take aver half 
an hour/ says Luke. 

*Tufc, tut/ says the lawyer man, To-iw witist lake 
its course. CVmie hack day after tounorriiw ai liiilf- 
past nine/ 

^*At that time me and Luke sliow^s up, atal Ihr law 
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jer haads him a folded document. And Luke writes 
him out a check. 

‘^‘On the sidewalk Luke holds up the paper to me 
and puts a finger the size of a kitchen door latch on it 
and says: 

‘^Decree of ab-so-lute divorce with cus-to-dy of 
the child.^ 

“ ^Skipping over much what has happened of which 
I know nothing,’ says I, ^it looks to me like a split. 
Couldn’t the lawyer man have made it a strike for 
you?’ 

^Bud,’ says he, in a pained style, Hhat child is the 
one thing I have to live for. She may go ; but the boy 
is mine ! — think of it — I have cus-to-dy of the child.’ 

“ ^All right,’ says I. ^If it’s the law, let’s abide by 
it. But I think,’ says I, ^that Judge Simmons might 
have used exemplary clemency, or whatever is the 
legal term, in our case.’ 

^^You see, I wasn’t inveigled much into the desir- 
ableness of having infants around a ranch, except the 
kind that feed themselves and sell for so much on the 
hoof when they grow up. But Luke was struck with 
that sort of parental foolishness that I never could 
understand. All the way riding from the station back 
to the ranch, he kept pulling that decree out of his 
pocket and layinghis finger on the back of it and read- 
ing oiF to me the sum and substance of it. ^Cus-to-dy 
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of the childj Bud^’ says lie. "^Don’t forget it — cus- 
to-dj of the child,’ 

^‘But when we hits the ranch we finds our decree 
of court obviated, nolle pressed^ and remanded for 
trial. Mrs. Summers and the kid w'as gone. They 
tell us that an hour after me and Luke had started for 
San Antone she had a team hitched and lit out for the 
nearest station with her trunks and the youngster. 

^Xuke takes out his decree once more and reads 
off its emoluments. 

^“^Tt ain’t possible, Bud,’ says he, Tor this to be. 
It’s contrary to law and order. It’s wrote as plain 
as day here — ^^Cus-to-dy of the child.” ’ 

^Thero is what you might call a human leaning,’ 
says I, Toward smashing ’em both — not to mention 
the child.’ 

Mudge Simmons,’ goes on Luke, Ts a incorpo- 
rated officer of the law. She can’t take the boy away. 
He belongs to me by statutes passed and approved by 
the state of Texas.’ 

^And he’s removed from the jurisdiction of mun- 
dane mandamuses,’ says I, ‘by the unearthly statutes 
of female partiality. Let us praise the Lord and be 

thankful for whatever small mercies ’ I begins; 

but I see Luke don’t listen to me. Tired as he was, he 
calls for a fresh horse and starts back again for the 
station. 
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come back two weeks afterward, not saying 

much. 

‘^We can’t get the trail,’ says he; ^bnt we’ve done 
all the telegraphing that the wires’ll stand, and we’ve 
got these city rangers they call detectives on the 
lookout. In the meantime, Bud,’ says he, ^we’ll round 
up them cows on Brush Creek, and wait for the law 
to take its course.’” 

And after that we never alluded to allusions, as you 
might say, 

^‘^Skipping over much what happened in the next 
twelve years, Luke was made sheriff of Mojada 
County, He made me his office deputy. Now, don’t 
get in your mind no wrong apparitions of a office 
deputy doing sums in a book or mashing letters in a 
cider press. In them dsiys his job was to watch the 
back windows so nobody didn’t plug the sheriff in the 
rear while he was adding up mileage at his desk in 
front. And In them daj^s I had qualifications for the 
job. And there was law and order in Mojada County, 
and schoolbooks, and all the whiskey you wanted, and 
the Government built its own battleships instead of 
collecting nickels from the school children to do it 
with. And, as I say, there was law and order instead 
of enactments and restrictions such as disfigure our 
umpire state to-daj^ We had our office at Bildad, the 
county scat, from which we emerged forth on neces- 
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sarj occasions to soothe whatever fracases and un- 
rest that might occur in our jurisdiction. 

“Skipping over much what happened while me and 
Luke w’^as sheriff, I w^ant to give you an idea of how 
the law w^as respected in them days. Luke was what 
you would call one of the most conscious men in the 
world. He never knew much book law, but he had the 
inner emoluments of justice and mercy inculcated into 
his system. If a respectable citizen shot a Mexican 
or held up a train and cleaned out the safe in the ex- 
press car, and Luke ever got hold of him, he’d give the 
guilty party such a reprimand and a cussin’ out that 
he’d probable never do it again. But once let some- 
body steal a horse (unless it was a Spanish pony), 
or cut a wire, fence, or otherwise impair the peace and 
indignity of Mojada County, Luke and me would 
be on ’em with habeas corpuses and smokeless powder 
and all the modern inventions of equity and etiquette. 

“We certainly had our county on a basis of lawful- 
ness. I’ve known persons of Eastern classification 
with little spotted caps and buttoned-up shoes to get 
off the train at Bildad and eat sandwiches at the 
railroad station without being shot at or even roped 
and drug about by the citizens of the town. 

“Luke had his own ideas of legality and justice. He 
was kind of training me to succeed him when he went 
out of office. He was always looking ahead to the 
time when, he’d quit sheriffing. What he wanted to do 
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wiw to liiiild a jellow luni.se with latfcicc-wort under 
the ptirrfi ant! linve hens scratching in the yard. The 
tine main thing in his mind seemed to Ix'. the yard. 

!u* says to me, d>y instinct and sentiment 
Fill a coiitriiclnr. I want to he a contractor, ThaFs 
what 'Fll he when f get out of office.’ 

^‘‘■Wlinl Lilli! of a contractor?’ says I. Tt soitnds 
like a Lind tif a Inisiness to me. You ain’t going to 
lifuil cisiuuii or <»staf)lis!i branches or work on a rail- 
road, lire your’ 

^‘Voii drudt understand,’ says Taike. Tin tired of 
space and hori/.oiiH and territory and distanc'cs and 
tilings like thuf. Wluit I want is reasonable con- 
frarllenn I want a yard wiflt a fence around it that 
YOU can go out and set on after supper and listen to 
whip-poor 'wi!!s,’ says laike. 

Hie kind of a man he was. He was home- 
like, althougli he’d iiad bad luck in such investments. 
But lu* never t nlki'd about them times on the ranch. It 
sreimni like lie’d forgotten ahout it. I wondered how, 
with hi?i iileas (d yards and chickens and notions of 
IiiHi<*e«work, IumI seemed to have got out of his mind 
that kid of his flmt had lieen taken away from him, 
luilaivfu!, in :qute of his d(*cree of court. But he 
wasn’t a man you could ask about such things as he 
didn’t refer to in his own convm’sation. 

reckon he’d put: all his emotions and ideas Into 
heitig slitriir. Fve read in bookn about men that was 
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clisappoiiift’d in pindii’' luu! fuu‘'hniml mul liigli- 

col!ar**cI nflairs with ladi^'s riiuiimring truck tif tliiil 
kind arid wrapping Iticiiisidu-s up into Niuia.* ciccupiilicHi 
like piiiriHrig piclurcs, iir luTdaug .nliin-p, ur >cli‘ticc% 
or leiU’Idiig Hclitiid - - suiiictfuiig tu iiiakr ’em forget. 

Well, I lluit uiiH the way wilti Luke, llul| 

lie coiiklidl paiiil |iichirt‘.s, he tordv it nul !ii roisiuL 
ing up lior.se thieves nnd iu lunkiiig Mn^lrula C’umily 
a safe place to sleep in if you \%:is wall nrmed ant! 
not afruii! of rrt|u!dlloiH or tarnfilulas. 

’^'(hic ihxy Ihiu'e |'»nsse.H !Iirin 5 _e!i UiUlsd a luiiirh of 
these nioiU'V inve-dors friuii the Isa^l, lUid they Nftipjied 
off theri'% Hililai! beifig f!ie dinner sfiitiMU on the I. I?: 
(L N. *’riii'y was just coming laii'k freau Aievicti look* 
ing after nuiu's and .such. 1‘here ivus livt^ of Vm -*« 
four solid partitas, willi gtdd wati'h t'haiits, that wandtl 
grade up over two hundred pounds on the hoof, and 
one kid about severihaai or caghteen, 

*‘T1uh y<Hmgster Inw! on one of Ifiem ctmLoy miiti 
such as I'iuuhu'fimls bring West, with ban; and you 
could see lie was aching to wing a couple of Indiani 
or hag a gri///ly or two ivilh ffte little pearMiamlled 
gun he had buckled iiroiind his wati.tl, 

walked down to the depot lo kei^p an eye on live 
outfit and see that tkay didn’t haeate any land or 
scare the cow ponies hitched in frairil of Mnrehison^a 
itore or net oflierwlse urisiaaiily. Luke was away 
after a gang of eat tie tliiiues down on ihe Frio, and I 
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always looked after the law and order when he wasn’t 
there. 

“After dinner this boy comes out of the dining-room 
while the train was waiting, and prances up and down 
the platform ready to shoot all antelope, lions, or 
private citizens that might endeavour to molest or 
come too near him. He was a good-looking kid; 
only he was like all them tenderfoots — he didn’t 
know a law-and-order town when he saw it. 

“By and hj along comes Pedro Johnson, the pro- 
prietor of the Crystal Palace chili-con-carne stand in 
Bildad. Pedro was a man who liked to amuse him- 
self ; so he kind of herd rides this youngster, laughing 
at him, tickled to death. I was too far away to hear, 
but the kid seems to mention -some remarks to Pedro, 
and Pedro goes up and slaps him about nine feet 
away, and laughs harder than ever. And then the 
boy gets up quicker than he fell and jerks out his little 
pearl -handle, and — bing! bing! bing! Pedro gets 
it three times in special and treasured portions of his 
carcass. I saw the dust fly off his clothes every time 
the bullets hit. Sometimes them little thirty-twos 
cause worry at close range. 

“The engine bell was ringing, and the train starting 
off slow. I goes up to the kid and places him under 
arrest, and takes away his gun. But the first thing 
I knew that caballard of capitalists makes a break for 
the train. One of ’em hesitates in front of me for a 
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second^ and kind of smiles and shoves his hand up 
against mj chin, and I sort of laid down on the plat- 
form and took a nap. I never was afraid of guns; 
hut I don’t want any person except a barber to take 
liberties like that with my face again. When I woke 
up, the whole outfit — train, boy, and all — was gone. 
I asked about Pedro, and they told me the doctor said 
he would recover provided his wounds didn’t turn 
out to be fatal. 

^When Luke got back three days later, and I told 
him about it, he w’-as mad all over. 

‘Why’n’t you telegraph to San Antone,’ he asks, 
Wd have the bunch arrested there?’ 

^Oh, well,’ says I, ‘I always did admire telegraphy ; 
but astronomy w^as what I had took up just then.’ 
That capitalist sure knew how to gesticulate with his 
hands. 

^Tuke got madder and madder. He investigates 
and finds in the depot a card one of the men had 
dropped that gives the address of some Jiombre called 
Scudder in New York City. 

“‘Bud,’ says Luke, ‘I’m going after that bunch. 
I’m going there and get the man or boy, as you say 
he was, and bring him back. I’m sheriff of Mojada 
County, and I shall keep law and order in its precincts 
while I’m able to draw a gun. And I want you to go 
with me. No Eastern Yankee can shoot up a respect-^ 
able and well-known citizen of Bildad, ’specially with 
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a thirty-two calibre, and escape the law. Pedro 
Johnson,’ says Luke, ^is one of our most prominent 
citizens and business men. I’ll appoint Sam Bell 
acting sheriff with penitentiary powers while I’m 
away, and you and me will take the six forty-five 
northbound to-morrow evening and follow up this 
trail.’ 

“'^I’m your company,’ says I. ‘I never see this 
New York, but I’d like to. But, Luke,’ says I, ‘don’t 
you have to have a dispensation or a habeas corpus or 
something from the state, when you reach out that 
far for rich men and malefactors?’ 

** ‘Did I have a requisition,’ says Luke, ‘when I went 
over into the Brazos bottoms and brought back Bill 
Grimes and two more for holding up the Interna- 
tional? Did me and you have a search warrant or a 
posse comitatus when we rounded up them six Mexican 
cow thieves down in Hidalgo? It’s my business to 
keep order in Mojada County.’ 

“ ‘And it’s my business as office deputy,’ says I, ‘to 
see that business is carried on according to law. 
Between us both we ought to keep things pretty well 
cleaned up.’ 

“So, the next day, Luke packs a blanket and some 
collars and his mileage book in a haversack, and him 
and me hits the breeze for New Y ork. It was a power- 
ful long ride. The seats in the cars was too short for 
six-footers like us to sleep comfortable on ; and the 
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conductor had to keep us from getting off at every 
town that had five-story houses in it. But we got 
there finally ; and we seemed to see right away that 
he was right about it. 

“Xuke/ says I, ^as office deputy and from a law 
standpoint, it don’t look to me like this place is prop- 
erly and legally in the jurisdiction of Mojada County^ 
Texas.’ 

‘^‘From the standpoint of order,’ says he, ‘it’s 
amenable to answer for its sins to the properly ap- 
pointed authorities from Bildad to Jerusalem.^ 

“‘Amen,’ says I. ‘But let’s turn our trick sudden, 
and ride. I don’t like the looks of this place.’ 

“‘Think of Pedro Johnson,’ says Luke, ‘a friend of 
mine and yours shot down by one of these gilded 
abolitionists at Ills very door !’ 

«^It was at the door of the freight depot,’ says L 
‘But the law wdll not be balked at a quibble like that.’ 

“We put up at one of them big hotels on Broadway. 
The next morning I goes down about two miles of 
stairsteps to the bottom and hunts for Luke. It 
ain’t no use. It looks like San Jacinto day in San 
Antone, There’s a thousand folks milling around in 
a kind of a roofed-over plaza with marble pavements 
and trees growing right out of ’em, and I see no more 
chance of finding Luke than if we was hunting each 
other In the big pear flat down below Ole Fort Ewell. 
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But Bomi Luke and me runs together in one of the 
turns of them marble alleys. 

**‘It ain't !U) use. Bud,’ says he. ‘I can’t find no 
place lo t'at at. Fve been looking for restaurant 
aigns iirid Hinelling for liain all over the camp. But 
Fm used to going hungry when I have to. Now,’ 
says lie, going out and get a hack and ride down 
to the iiihlress on tliis Scudder card. You stay here 
find fry to hustle some grub. But I doubt if you’ll 
fiiul if. I wisli we\l brought along some cornmeal 
and biirori and beans, FIl be back when 1 see tliis 
Scudder, If the frail ain’t wiped out.’ 

‘^So I starts foraging fur breakfast. For the hon- 
our of old .Mojuibi (\nmty I didn’t want to seem green 
to th an iiboiitioiiists, so every time I turned a corner 
in tliem marble* Iialls 1 went uf) to the first desk or 
counter I s<*e ami looks around for grub. If I didn’t 
see what I wante<i I asked for something else. In 
about ludf an lumr I had a dozen cigars, five story 
magazines, and seven or (*ight railroad time-tables in 
my pockets, and never a smell of coffee or bacon to 
point out tin* trail. 

*H)nce a lady sitting at a table and playing a game 
kind of like pushpin iokl me to go into a closet that 
the calhsl Number I went in and shut the door, 
and the blamed tiling lit itself up. I set down on a 
itool befort* a shelf and waited. Thinks I, ^Tbisr is 
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a private dining-room.’ But no waiter never came. 
When I got to sweating good and hard, I goes out 
aigain. 

^‘^Did you get what you wanted?’ says she, 
ma’am,’ says I. ^Not a bite.’ 

^ ^Then there’s no charge,’ says she. 

‘Thanky, ma’am,’ says I, and I takes up the trail 
again. 

^^By and by I thinks I’ll shed etiquette ; and I picks 
up one of them boys with blue clothes and yellow- 
buttons in front, and he leads me to wdiat he calls the 
caffay breakfast room. And the first thing I lays 
my ej^es on when I go in is that boy that had shot 
Pedro Johnson. He was setting all alone at a little 
table, hitting a egg with a spoon like he was afraid 
he’d break it. 

takes the chair across the table from him ; and 
he looks insulted and makes a move like he was going 
to get up. 

^^‘Keep still, son,’ says I. ^You’re apprehended, 
arrested, and in charge of the Texas authorities. Go 
on and hammer that egg some more If it’s the inside 
of it you want. Now, what did you shoot Mr. John- 
son, of Bildad, for?’ 

‘And may I ask who you are?’ says he. 

“ ‘You may,’ says I. ‘Go ahead,’ 

suppose you’re on,’ says this kid, without 
batting his eyes. ‘But what are you eating ? Here, 
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waiter!’ lie calls out, raising his iSnger. ^Talce this 

gt'ntleniiufs order.’ 

“ beefsteak^ says I, ‘and some fried eggs and a 
can of pleaches atid a quart of coffee will about sufficed 
**Wc talk awliile about the sundries of life and then 

lie sfi3’.s : 

are you going to do about tliat shooting? 
I had II right- to slioot that man,’ says he. ‘He called 
nie name.s flial I <*oul(lrdt overlook, and then lie struck 
me. He carried a gun, too. What else could I do?’ 
‘‘^We’l! liave to take you back to Texas,’ says I. 
““‘rd like la go back,’ says the boy, with a kind of 
A grin- Sf it wasn’t on an occasion of tills kind. 
It’s tile life I like. I’ve alwaj\s wanted to ride and 
shoot and live in the open air ever since I can remem- 
ber.’ 


“ ‘W!io was tills gang of stout parties you took this 
trip with?’ I asks. 

“ \\fy idepfather,’ says he, ‘and some business part- 
ners !u * In sonie Mexican mining and land scliemes.’ 

‘“I saw you shoot Pedro Johnson,’ says I, ‘and I 
took that little popgun away from you that you did 
it with. Aiul \Uien I did so I noticed three or four 
lilt It* s<*afs in a row <iver your right eyebrow. You’ve 
1m, H*n in rookiis Indore, haven’t you?’ 

hiul these scars ever since I can remember/ 
«ays he* ‘! don’t know how they enme there.’ 

you ever in Texas before?’ saj'^s I. 


i 

it 
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that I remember of,’ says he, ^But I 
thought I had when we struck the prairie country. 
But I guess I hadn’t.’ 

‘‘‘Have you got a mother?’ I asks. 

“ ‘She died five years ago,’ says he. 

“Skipping over the most of what followed — when 
Luke came back I turned the kid over to him. He 
had seen Scudder and told him what he wanted; 
and it seems that Scudder got active with one of these 
telephones as soon as he left. For in about an hour 
afterward there comes to our hotel some of these 
city rangers In everyday clothes that they call detec- 
tives, and marches the whole outfit of us to what they 
call a magistrate’s court. They accuse Luke of at- 
tempted kidnapping, and ask him w’hat he has to say. 

“‘This snipe,’ says Luke to the judge, ‘shot and 
wdlfully punctured with malice and forethought one 
of the most respected and prominent citizens of the 
town of Bildad, Texas, Your Honor. And in so doing 
laid himself liable to the penitence of law and order. 
And I hereby make claim and demand resitution of 
the State of New York City for the said alleged crimi- 
nal; and I know he done it.’ 

‘“Have you the usual and necessary requisition 
papers from the governor of your state?’ asks the 
judge. 

“‘My usual papers,’ says Luke, ‘was taken away 
from me at the hotel by these gentlemen who represent 
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law and ©i^er in your city. They was two Colt’s 
. IS’s Ihiil Pfe packed for nine j^cars; and if I don’t 
get ’em back, there’ll be more trouble. You can 
a.sk anvliodj in IMoJada County about Luke Sum- 
mers. I don’t usually need any other kind of papers 
for wliiit I do.’ 

see file judge looks mad, so I steps up and says: 

^‘^Your Honor, the aforesaid defendcnt, Mr. Luke 
Summers, slieriff of Mojada County, Texas, is as 
fine a innn m ever threw a rope or upheld the statutes 
and codicils of the greatest state in the Union. But 

lie 

^^The judge hits his table with a wooden hammer 
aiul asks who I am. 

^^^Bud Oakley,’ says L ^Office deputy of the 
slierifF’s ofliec of iMojada County, Texas. Represent- 
ing,’ says I, ‘the Law. laike Summers,’ I goes on, 
^representn Order. And if Your Honor will give me 
about ten minutes in private talk, PIl explain the 
whole thing to you, and show you the equitable and 
legal requisition papers which I carry in my pocket.’ 

^'The judge kind of half smiles and says he will 
talk with tne in his private room. In there I put the 
wliole thing up to him in such language as I Imd, and 
wfien we goes outside, he announc(*s the verdict that 
file young itnin is delivered into the hands of the 
Texas authorities ; and calls the next ease. 

^‘Skipping over much of what happened on the way 
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back, Fll tell you how the thing wound up in * 

^When we got the prisoner in the sheriff’s officcj? ^ 
says to Luke: 

‘^You remember that kid of yours — that two-ye^^ ^ 
old that they stole away from you when the bust-i^I * 
come?’ 

^Xuke looks black and angry. He’d never let 8Lt%y" 
body talk to him about that business, and he nevei^ 
mentioned it himself. 

^^‘Toe the mark,’ says I. ^Do you remember whe*^ 
he was toddling around on the porch and fell down o * ^ 
a pair of Mexican spurs and cut four little holes ove r" 
his right eye? Look at the prisoner,’ says I, ‘look a- L 
his nose and the shape of his head and — why, you old 
fool, don’t you know your own son? — I knew hini-,'^ 
says I, ‘when he perforated Mr. Johnson at the depot 

“Luke comes over to me shaking all over. I neveJ^* 
saw him lose his nerve before. 

“ ‘Bud,’ says he, ‘I’ve never had that boy out of my 
mind one day or one night since he w^as took away- 
But I never let on. But can we hold him? — Can wc? 
make him stay? — I’ll make the best man of him that: 
ever put his foot in a stirrup. Wait a minute,’ say5» 
he, all excited and out of his mind — ‘I’ve got some-* 
thing here in my desk — I reckon it’ll hold legal yet — 
I’ve looked at it a thousand times — “Cus-to-dy of 
the child,” says Luke — “Cus-to-dy of the child.” W e 
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can hold him on that, can’t we? I^e’me see if I can 

fine! that cit'cree.’ 

^‘laike to tear his desk to pieces. 

*‘^MIo!(! on,’ says I. ‘You are Order and I’m 
Law, You needn’t look for that paper. Lake. It 
ain’t a di'rree anj more. It’s requisition papers. 
It’s on file In that ^fagistrate’s office in New York. I 
took it a!o!\ir when we went, because I was office 
deputy am.! knew the law.’ 

“ ‘Tve lud liim hack,’ says Luke. ‘lie’s mine again. 
I never tiituight ’ 

‘‘‘Wait a minute,’ says I. ‘We’ve got to have law 
and <u*der. You and me have got to preserve ’em 
both in Illf)jada County according to our oath and 
eonsclenre. The kid shot Pedro Johnson, one of 
Bildad’s tuost prominent and— — •’ 

“‘Olu hel! !’ says Luke. ‘That don’t amount to 
aaj thing, lliat fellow was half Mexican, anyhow.’ ” 


xxri 


TRANSFORMATION OF MARTIN BURNEY 

In behalf of Sir Walter’s soothing plant let us 
look into the case of Martin Burney. 

They were constructing the Speedway along the 
west bank of the Harlem River, The grub-boat of 
Dennis Corrigan, sub-contractor, was moored to a tree 
on the bank. Twenty-two men belonging to the 
little green island toiled there at the sinew-cracking 
labour. One among them, who wrought in the kitchen 
of the grub-boat was of the race of the Goths. Over 
them all stood the exorbitant Corrigan, harrying 
them like the captain of a galley crew. He paid them 
so little that most of the gang, work as they might, 
earned little more than food and tobacco; many of 
them were in debt to him. Corrigan boarded them all 
in the grub-boat, and gave them good grub, for he got 
it back in work. 

Martin Burney was furthest behind of all. He was 
a little man, all muscles and hands and feet, with a 
gray-red, stubbly beard. He was too light for the 
work, which would have glutted the capacity of a 
steam shovel. 
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The work was hard. Besides that, the banks of the 
river were humming with mosquitoes. As a child in 
a dark room fixes his regard on the pale light of a 
comforting window, these toilers watched the sun that 
brought around the one hour of the day that tasted 
less bitter. After the sundown supper thej’' would 
huddle together on the river bank, and send the mos- 
quitoes whining and eddying back from the malignant 
puffs of twenty-three reeking pipes. Thus socially 
banded against the foe, they wrenched out of the hour 
a few well-smoked drops from the cup of joy. 

Each week Burney grew deeper in debt. Corrigan 
kept a small stock of goods on the boat, wdiich he sold 
to the men at prices that brought him no loss. Burney 
was a good customer at the tobacco counter. One 
sack when he went to wmrk in the morning and one 
when he came in at night, so much was his account 
swelled daily. Burney was something of a smoker. 
Yet it was not true that he ate his meals wuth a pipe 
in his mouth, which had been said of him. The little 
man was not discontented. He had plenty to eat, 
plenty of tobacco, and a tyrant to curse ; so why 
should not he, an Irishman, be well satisfied? 

One morning as he was starting with the others for 
work he stopped at the pine counter for his usual sack 
of tobacco. 

^‘There’s no more for ye,” said Corrigan. ‘^Your 
a^jcount’s closed. Ye are a losing investment. No, 
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not even tobaccy, my son. No more tobacey on 
account. If ye want to work on and eat, do so, but 
the smoke of ye has all ascended. ’Tis my advice 
that ye hunt a new job.” 

“I have no tobaccy to smoke in my pipe this day, 
Mr. Corrigan,” said Burney, not quite understanding 
that such a thing could happen to him. 

‘‘Earn it,” said Corrigan, “and then buy it.” 

Burney stayed on. He knew of no other job. At 
first he did not realize that tobacco had got to be his 
father and mother, his confessor and sweetheart, and 
wife and child. 

For three days he managed to fill his pipe from the 
other men’s sacks, and then they shut him off, one and 
all. They told him, rough but friendly, that of all 
tilings in the world tobacco must be quickest forth- 
coming to a fellow-man desiring it, but that beyond 
the immediate temporary need requisition upon the 
store of a comrade is pressed with great danger to 
friendship. 

Then the blackness of the pit arose and filled the 
heart of Burney. Sucking the corpse of his deceased 
dudlieen, he staggered through his duties with liis 
barrowful of stones and dirt, feeling for the first time 
that the curse of Adam was upon him. Other men. 
bereft of a pleasure might have recourse to other 
delights, but Burney had only two comforts in life. 
One was his pipe, the other was an ecstatic hope that 
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there would be no Speedways to build on the other 
side of Jordan. 

At meal times he would let the other men go first 
into the grub-boat, and then he would go down on his 
hands and knees, grovelling fiercely upon the ground 
where they had been sitting, trying to find some stray 
crumbs of tobacco. Once he sneaked dowm the river 
bank and filled his pipe with dead willow leaves. At 
the first whiiF of the smoke he spat in the direction of 
the boat and put the finest curse he knew on Corrigan 
— one that began with the first Corrigans born on 
earth and ended wuth the Corrigans that shall hear the 
trumpet of Gabriel blow. He began to hate Corrigan 
with all his shaking nerves and soul. Even murder 
occurred to him in a vague sort of way. Five days he 
went without the taste of tobacco — he who had 
smoked all day and thought the night misspent in 
which he had not awakened for a pipeful or two 
under the bedclothes. 

One day a man stopped at the boat to say that there 
was work to be had in the Bronx Park, w'here a large 
number of labourers were required in making some 
improvements. 

After dinner Burney walked thirty yards down the 
river bank away from the maddening smell of the 
others’ pipes. He sat down upon a stone. He w'as 
thinking he would set out for the Bronx. At least he 
could earn tobacco there. What if the books did saj 
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ScK wdii roiUkieiice of a fellow-couspirator^ lie 
sal hj' IniriiiT upon Uie stuuo and unfolded his plot. 

it V).;,s \iTV sjupie in desig'n. Every day after 
tiiiairr if, Vlas rurrig*aii\s liabit io sleep for an hour in 
Ids III ink* *\i. siu‘h linies it was the duly of the cook 
and liis !,fl|3er. 'loiiyi io leave the boat so tluit no noise 
liiiglil tli ehirb llie aviiocrat. The cook always spent 
thi.s Ilian* iii vanlking t'XtiTise. Tony-s plan was this. 
After C 'urrigiiri sluiulci be asleep he (Tony) and 
Biirijj'V ivi.ali! eu! tin* mooring ropes that held the 
Ihki,|. hi Ilk’ .sliure. Tony lacked i.he nerve to do the 
lit 'I'd alone. Tiuni liu? awkward boat would swing out 
inio a su-ifl eiirreiil and surely overturn against a 
rock I lie re was below. 

‘"’C'ome (111 and dcj ild" said Burney. “If the back 
<if Vi* aches I'roiH l!it‘ lick be gave ye as the pit of me 
.sfoni;ic!i dtnvs for llii ta..-;le of a hit of smoke, we can’t 
cut tin* ropes loo <|uiekd’ 
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fen iniiiuie more. (iivt*"a (kirriga.n pleiily tii’ie get 
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rtmd. Every ihbig woult! have gone well- — exee|)l, 
|ierha|is, vdUl (kirrlgais, lir.d iiol Tuny been moved la 
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ilc w;i,s tif dra.um.Uc Idocxb and perbsips !se 

iuliuiiu'ly* divined the appendage lu viihunoik'; oiru'h- 
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mations as prescribed by the stage. He pulled from 
his shirt bosom a long, black, beautiful, venomou* 
dgar, and handed it to Burney. 

^^You like-a smoke while we wait?” he asked. 

Burney clutched it and snapped off the end as a 
terrier bites at a rat. He laid it to his lips like a 
long-lost sweetheart. When the smoke began to draw 
he gave a long, deep sigh, and the bristles of his gray- 
red moustache curled down over the cigar like the 
talons of an eagle. Slowly the red faded from the 
whites of his eyes. He fixed his gaze dreamily upom 
the hills across the river. The minutes came and 
went. 

^Bout time to go now,” said Tony. ‘^That damn-a 
Corrigan he be in the reever very quick.” 

Burney started out of his trance with a grunt. He 
turned his head and gazed with a surprised and pained 
i^everity at his accomplice. He took the cigar partly 
from his mouth, but sucked it back again immediately, 
chewed it lovingly once or twice, and spoke, in virulent 
puffs, from the corner of his mouth: 

‘‘What is it, ye yaller haythen? Would ye lay 
contrivances against the enlightened races of the 
earth, ye instigator of illegal crimes ? Would ye seek 
to persuade Martin Burney into the dirty tricks of am 
indecent Dago? Would ye be for murderin’ your 
benefactor, the good man that gives ye food and work? 
Take that, ye punkin-coloured assassin !” 
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The torrent of Burnej’s indignation carried with it 
ImkIiIj assault. *11 he too of his shoe sent the would-be 
cutler of ropes tumbling from his seat. 

1 ony arose and fled. His vendetta he again rele- 
gated to the files of things that might have been. 
Beyond tlie boat lie fled and away-away ; he was afraid 
to rcmiaiiL 

Burney, with expanded chest, watched his late co- 
plotter disappear. Then he, too, departed, setting 
his face in the direction of the Bronx. 

In his wake wins a rank and pernicious trail of 
Moisome smoke that brought peace to his heart and 
drove* the birds from the roadside into the deepest 
thicketi. 
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THE CAXIPH AND THE CAD 

Surely there is no pastime more diverting than 
that of mingling, incognito, with persons of wealth 
and station. Where else but in those circles can one 
see life in its primitive, crude state unhampered by the 
conventions that bind the dwellers in a lower sphere? 

There was a certain Caliph of Bagdad who was 
accustomed to go down among the poor and lowly for 
the solace obtained from the relation of their tales and 
histories. Is it not strange that the humble and 
poverty-stricken have not availed themselves of the 
pleasure they might glean by donning diamonds and 
silks and playing Caliph among the haunts of the 
upper world 

There was one who saw the possibilities of thus 
turning the tables on Haroun al Raschid. His name 
was Corny Brannigan, and he was a truck driver for a 
Canal Street importing firm. And if you read further 
you will learn how he turned upper Broadway into 
Bagdad and learned something about himself that he 
did not know before. 

Many people would have called Corny a snob — 
258 
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preferably by niemus of a telephone. His chief in- 
terest ill life, liis chosen amusement, and his sole diver- 
sion after working hours, was to place himself in 
juxtaposition ” since he could not hope to mingle 
— with people of fashion and means. 

Every evening after Corny had put up his team and 
dined at a luncli-counter that made immediateness a 
special ty, he would clothe himself in evening raiment 
as correct as any you will see in the palm rooms. 
Thi ll !h‘ would betake himself to that ravishing, radi- 
ant: roadway devoted to Tliespis, Thais, and Bacchus. 

For a time Iu‘ would stroll about the lobbies of the 
best hotels, his soul steepi'd in blissful content. Beau- 
tiful women, cooing like doves, but feathered like birds 
of Paradise, flicked him with their robes as they 
passed, (kmrtly genllemen attended them, gallant 
and assiduous. And Cornyks heart within him swelled 
like Sir Lancelot's, for the mirror spoke to him as he 
passed and said: ‘‘Corny, lad, there’s not a guy 
among ’em tliat looks a hit the swcller than yerself. 
And you drivin’ of a truck and them swearin’ off their 
taxes and playin’ tlu* red in art galleries with the best 
in the land !” 

And lh<' mirrors spake the truth. Mr. Corny 
Brannigan liad aixpiired t he on tward polish, if nothing 
more. Long and keen observation of polite society 
had gained for him its manner, its genteel air, and — 
most tlifiicull of iic(|uirement — its repose and case — 
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Now and then in the hotels Corny had managed 
conversation and temporary acquaintance with sulr 
stantial, if not distinguished, guests. With many of 
these he had exchanged cards, and the ones he received 
he carefully treasured for his own use later. Leaving 
the hotel lobbies, Corny would stroll leisurely about? 
lingering at the theatre entrance, dropping into the 
fashionable restaurants as if seeking some friend. He 
rarely patronized any of these places ; he was no bee 
come to suck honey, but a butterfly flashing his wings 
among the flowers whose calyces held no sweets for 
him. His wages were not large enough to furnish him 
with more than the outside garb of the gentleman. 
To have been one of the beings he so cunningly 
imitated, Corny Brannigan would have given his right 
hand. 

One night Corny had an adventure. After absorb- 
ing the delights of an hour’s lounging in the principal 
hotels along Broadway, he passed up into the strong- 
hold of Thespis. Cab drivers hailed him as a likely 
fare, to his prideful content. Languishing eyes were 
turned upon him as a hopeful source of lobsters and 
the delectable, ascendant globules of effervescence. 
These overtures and unconscious compliments Corny 
swallowed as manna, and hoped Bill, the off horse, 
would be less lame in the left forefoot in the morning. 

Beneath a cluster of milky globes of electric light 
Corny paused to admire the sheen of his low-cut 
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patent leather shoes. The building occupying the 
angle was a pretentious cafe. Out of this came a 
couple, a lady in a white, cobwebby evening gown, with 
a lace wrap like a wreath of mist thrown over it, and a 
man, tall, faultess, assured — too assured. They 
moved to the edge of the sidewalk and halted. Corny’s 
eye, ever alert for ‘‘^pointers” in ^‘^swell” behaviour, 
took them in with a sidelong glance, 

*^The carriage is not here,” said the lady. “You 
ordered it to wait?” 

“I orclered it for nine- thirty,” said the man. “It 
shouhl Ik! liere now.” 

A familiar note in the lady’s voice drew a more 
especial attention from Corny. It w'^as pitched in a 
key well known to him. The soft electric shone upon 
her face. Sisters of sorrow have no quarters fixed 
for them. In tlie index to the book of breaking hearts 
you will find that Broadway follows very soon after 
the Bowery. This lady’s face was sad, and her voice 
was attuned with it. Tliey waited, as if for the car- 
riage, Corny waited too, for It was out of doors, and 
lie was never tired of aeciinuilating and profiting by 
knowli'dge of gentlemanly coiuluet. 

“Jack,” said the lady, “don’t be angry. I’ve done 
everything I could to |)lease you this evening. Why 
do you act so?” 

“Oh, y<nrn‘ an ang(*l,” said tlie man. “Depend 
upon woman to tlirow the blame upon a man.” 
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“I’m not blaming you, I’m only trying to make 
you happy.” 

“You go about it in a very peculiar way.” 

“You have been cross with me all the evening with- 
out any cause.” 

^^Oh, there isn’t any cause except — you make 
tired,” 

Corny took out his card case and looked over his 
collection. He selected one that read: “Mr. R. 
Lionel Whyte-Melville, Bloomsbury Square, London.” 
This card he had Inveigled from a tourist at the King 
Edward Hotel. Corny stepped up to the man and 
presented it with a correctly formal air. 

“May I ask why I am selected for the honour?” 
asked the ladj^’s escort. 

Now, Mr. Corny Brannigan had a very wise habit 
of saying little during his imitations of the Caliph of 
Bagdad. The advice of Lord Chesterfield: “Wear 
a black coat and hold your tongue,” he believed in 
without having heard. But now speech was demanded 
and required of him. 

“No gent,” said Corny, “would talk to a lady like 
you done. Fie upon you, Willie ! Even if she hap- 
pens to be your wife you ought to have more respect 
for your clothes than to chin her back that way. May- 
be it ain’t my butt-in, but it goes, anyhow — you 
strike me as bein’ a whole lot to the wrong.” 

The lady’s escort indulged in more elegantly ex- 
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prt'ssfcl liiit: ietcliing repartee* Corny, cscliewing his 

I rock driver's vocabulary, retorted as nearly as he 
ccHilci iu polite plirases. Then diplomatic relations 
Wi‘re Silvered ; tliere was a brief but lively set-to with 
oihvr liiaii oral weapons, from which Corny came 
forth easily victor. 

A viirrhiire dashed up, driven by a tardy and solic- 
itous coaciiiaan. 

you kindh’* open the door for me?” asked the 
lady. Corny assisted her to enter, and took off his 
hal, 11it‘ escort was beginning to scramble up from 

the sidewalk* 

!>eg y(uir pardon, makmi,” said Corny, ‘‘^if he’s 

ytnif niaia” 

no man of mine,” said the lady. ‘Terhaps 
he hut lhere\s no chance of his being now. Drive 
lumas Ulichael. If you care to take this — with 
my thunks.” 

''r!irec‘ red roses were thrust out through the carriage 
wifidow into Corny’s hand. lie took them, and the 
hand f<ir an instant ; and then the carriage sped away. 

Corny galliered his foe’s liat and began to brush the 
dust fiami his clothes. 

'"Cemu* along,” said Corny, taking the other man 

!>y tie* arm. 

1 1!s lah* cspptment was yet a little dazed by the hard 
kiio(‘ks he hnd rc'ceived. Corny led him carefully into 

II salocm Ihna* doors away. 
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“The drinks for us,’’ said Corny, “me and my 
friend.” 

“You’re a queer feller,” said the lady’s late escort 
— “lick a man and then want to set ’em up.” 

“You’re my best friend,” said Corny eexultantly, 
Y ou don’t understand ? W ell, listen. You j us t put 
me wise to somethin’. I been playin’ gent a long time, 
thinkin’ it was just the glad rags I had and nothin’ 
else. Say — you’re a swell, ain’t you? Well, you 
trot in that class, I guess. I don’t ; but I found out 
one thing — I’m a gentleman, by — and I know it 
now. What’ll you have to drink?” 



XXIV 


THE DIAMOND OF KALI 

The original news item concerning the diamond of 
the goddess Kali was handed in to the city editor* 
He smiled and held it for a moment above the waste- 
basket. Then he laid it back on his desk and said : 
«Try the Sunday people; they might work something 
out of it.’^ 

The Sunday editor glanced the item over and said : 

Afterward he sent for a reporter and ex- 
panded his comment. 

^^Yon might see General Ludlow,” he said, ‘^and 
make a story out of this if you can. Diamond stories 
are a drug ; but this one is big enough to be found by a 
scrubwoman wrapped up in a piece of newspaper and 
tucked under the corner of the hall linoleum. Find 
out first if the General has a daughter who intends to 
go on the stage. If not, you can go ahead with the 
story. Run cuts of the Kohinoor and J. P. Morgan’s 
collection, and work in pictures of the Kimberley mines 
and Barney Barnato. Fill in with a tabulated com- 
parison of the values of diamonds, radium, and veal 
cutlets since the meat strike ; and let it run to a half 
page.” 
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On tEe following day the reporter turned in his 
story. The Sunday editor let his eye sprint along its 
lines. he said again. This time the copy 

went into the waste-basket with scarcely a flutter. 

The reporter stiffened a little around the lips; but 
he was whistling softly and contentedly between his 
teeth when I went over to talk with him about it an 
hour later. 

don’t blame the ^old man’,” said he, magnani- 
mously, ^^for cutting it out. It did sound like funny 
business ; but it happened exactly as I wrote it. Say, 
why don’t you fish that story out of the w.-b. and use 
it.^ Seems to me it’s as good as the tommyrot you 
write,” 

I accepted the tip, and if you read further you will 
learn the facts about the diamond of the goddess 
Kali as vouched for by one of the most reliable re- 
porters on the staff. 

Gen. Marcellus B. Ludlow lives in one of those 
decaying but venerated old red-brick mansions in 
the West Twenties. The General is a member of an 
old New York famih^ that does not advertise. He is 
a globe-trotter by birth, a gentleman hj predilection, 
a millionaire by the mercy of Heaven, and a con- 
noisseur of precious stones by occupation. 

The reporter was admitted promptly when he made 
himself known at the General’s residence at about 
eight thirty on the evening that he received the assign- 
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In the library be was greeted by 

tiu' cIl^iiigiiisIuHl traveller and connoisseur, a tall, 
vriH"! gi‘iiileninii in tiie early fifties, with a nearly white 
iiHiusfache, mid ii bearing so soldierly that one per- 
eeivr‘d in Idin scarcely a trace of the National Guards- 
iitiiiu His weiil.lier4ieai(‘n countenance lit up with a 
cliiiriiiifig siitile of interest when the reporter made 
kiMHvii lii.H errmuL 

“‘All, yon liiu'e lu‘ard of iny latest find. I shall 
lie glad to show you whfit I conceive to be one of the 
.'d\, nmsl valiiiilsle blue iliainonds in existence.^’ 

''riu* Cleniu^ii! opc*ned a small safe in a corner of the 
lilirairy uiic! brought forth a plush-covered box. 
Clpiui iiij^ this, he exposed to the reporter\s bewildered 
gn/i- H huge and brilliant <liamond™ nearly as large 

as It hiiil’diuie. 

stone,'" said tlie General, something 
more than a jihut ji^wel. It once formed the central 
eye of file lliric eyed gmldesH Kali, who is worshipped 
In* one the fierct\si and most fanatical tribes of 
India. If you will arrange y<mrHelf comfortably I 
will givi^ you a brief history of it for your paper.” 

Cieiit-rfi.l Ludhnv brought a decanter of whiskey and 
from a enhlnet, and set a comfortable armchair 
for flii’ hieky s^rrlhe, 

“Hie l*h;iiisign.rM, Of Tluigs, of India,” began t!ic 
Ch-iieral, “are the trued dangerous and dreaded of the 
Irilirs of North India. They are extremists in 
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religion, and worship the horrid goddess Kali in the 
form of images. Their rites are interesting and 
bloody. The robbing and murdering of travellers are 
taught as a worthy and obligatory deed by their 
strange religious code. Their worship of the three- 
eyed goddess Kali is conducted so secretly that no 
traveller has ever heretofore had the honour of wit- 
nessing the ceremonies. That distinction was re- 
served for myself. 

^While at Sakaranpur, between Delhi and Khclat, 
I used to explore the jungle in every direction in the 
hope of learning something new about these mys- 
terious Phansigars. 

^^One evening at twilight I was making my way 
through a teakwood forest, when I came upon a deep 
circular depression in an open space, in the centre of 
which %vas a rude stone temple. I was sure that this 
was one of the temples of the Thugs, so I concealed 
myself in the undergrowth to watch, 

‘When the moon rose the depression in the clearing 
was suddenly filled with hundreds of shadowy, swdftly 
gliding forms. Then a door opened in the temple, 
exposing a brightly illuminated image of the goddess 
Kali, before which a white-robed priest began a bar- 
barous incantation, while the tribe of worshippers 
prostrated themselves upon the earth. 

“But wdiat interested me most was the central eye 
of the huge wooden idol. I could see by its flashing 
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brillianey that it was an immense diamond of the 

|niiT$t wafer. 

the riles were concluded the Thugs slipped 
niraj inlo the forest m silently as they had come. 
Tlie pricfil: stood for a few minutes in the door of the 
temple enjoying Uie cool of the night before closing 
bii rallier warm quarters. Suddenly a dark, lithe 
alificlcnr slipped (hwn into the hollow, leaped upon the 
prieiil, jukI sirurk him dowm with a glittering knife, 
''fheri the imirderer sprang at the image, of the goddess 
like ft eat luul priinl out the glowing central eye of 
Kali with hin w'eajinn. Btriuglit toward me he ran 
with luH royal prize. When he was wuthin two paces 
I ruse iny feet and struck him with all my force 
betwee!! the He rolled over senseh'ss and the 

iiiagnifieeii! jewel f(‘ll from his hand- That is the 
iplendid blue diamond you Imve just seen — a stone 
w*orihy of a monareh’s crown.'” 

**That V. a eorkingslory/’ Baid the reporter. ^^That 
tieefinfer h ouieily like the one that John W. Gates 
alway?^ stds out during an interview.” 

**I*arilon me,” said (Senernl Ludlow% ‘‘for forgetting 
hoiipitalify in the cKcitcmeut of my narrative. Help 
yintrself.” 

^*IIere\ looking at you,” said the reporter. 

”W!uit I am afraid of now,” said the G<‘neral,lowcr- 
ifig fii^ voiee, that I may he rohla’d of t!ie diamond. 
The jewed llial formed an eye of their goddess is their 
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most sacred symbol. Somehow the tribe suspected 
me of having it ; and members of the band have fol- 
lowed me half around the earth* They are the most 
cunning and cruel fanatics in the world, and their reli- 
gious vows would compel them to assassinate the un- 
believer who has desecrated their sacred treasure. 

^‘Once in Lucknow three of their agents, disguised 
as servants in a hotel, endeavoured to strangle me 
with a twisted cloth. Again, in London, two Thugs, 
made up as street musicians, climbed into my window 
at night and attacked me. They have even tracked 
me to this country. My life is never safe. A month 
ago, while I was at a hotel in the Berkshircs, three of 
them sprang upon me from the roadside weeds. I 
saved myself then by my knowledge of their customs/*^ 

^Tlow was that, General?” asked the reporter. 

^^Therc was a cow grazing near by,” said General 
Ludlow, ‘^a gentle Jersey cow. I ran to her side and 
stood. The three Thugs ceased their attack, knelt 
and struck the ground thrice with their fore- 
heads* Then, after many respectful salaams, they 
departed.” 

^‘Afraid the cow would hook?” asked the reporter. 

^^No ; the cow is a sacred animal to the Phansigarsu 
Next to their goddess they worship the cow. They 
have never been known to commit any deed of violence 
in the presence of the animal they reverence.” 

^It’s a mighty interesting story,” said the reporter. 
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“If you (loti’t ziiliul ril take another drink, and then 

II fc’U 

""I will jinn Jiui,'’ said General Ludlow, with a 

r<i!irtt'nus W'avi» of lii.s hantl. 

I w«‘ro ytui,’’ acivised the reporter, “Pd take 
tliiit sparkliT to IVxHK. (iet on a cow ranch thcre^ 

iiiul \hv risori-sei’H 

^'riinji.-dyars,”" corrected the General. 

*"Olu ves ; the fancy guys would run up against a 
long hum t*\ iTV time tlu*y made a broak.’^ 

ilvnvrnl 1 uidhnv closed liie diamond case and thrust 

it ill I o hi-s Ln '^an. 

.s|iius <»f Uie trihe have found me out in New 
ii* S lid, hI raighlening his tall figure. “Pm 
famdinr v.dlh the ICasI, Indian cast of countenance, 
ami f know that my <‘very movement is watched. 
"Thev will tuidoubtedly attempt to rob and murder 

llio hf'fe/’ 

4*\claimed the reporter, seizing the decan- 
ter luui pouring out a lllK*ral amount of its contents. 

■‘At any momtmf,’’ said the General. ‘‘But as a 
soldier luid a connoisseur I shall sell mj life and my 
ciifimomi ns dearly ns I cand’ 

At this point of the reporteVs story there is a cer- 
tain v;! hut it can he gathered that there was a 

tfiiid cruslhng mdse at the rear of the house they were 
iiu (hmiwn} Lmllow huf toned his eoat closely and 
apriirig for Ihc door. But the reporter clutched him 
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firmly with one hand, while he held the decanter with 
the other. 

^^Tell me before we fly,” he urged, in a voice thick 
with some inward turmoil, ^‘^do any of your daughters 
contemplate going on the stage?” 

have no daughters — fly for your life — the 
Phansigars are upon us 1” cried the General. 

The two men dashed out of the front door of the 
house. 

The hour was late. As their feet struck the side- 
walk strange men of dark and forbidding appearance 
seemed to rise up out of the earth and encompass them. 
One with Asiatic features pressed close to the General 
and droned in a terrible voice : 

^‘Buy cast do’ 1” 

Another, dark-whiskered and sinister, sped lithely 
to his side and began in a whining voice : 

‘‘Say, mister, have yer got a dime fer a poor feller 
what ” 

They hurried on, but only into the arms of a black- 
eyed, dusky-browed being, who held out his hat under 
their noses, while a confederate of Oidental hue turned 
the handle of a street organ near by. 

Twenty steps farther on General Ludlow and the 
reporter found themselves in the midst of half a dozen 
villainous-looking men with high-turned coat collars 
and faces bristling with unshaven beards. 

‘Tlun for it I” hissed the General. “They have 
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I 

<ii#covfn‘(! tho possessor of the diamond of the god- I 

dem Kali.'’ 5 

lilt* hvti itu'ii took to tlicir heels. The avengers of J 

the gtHltiesH pursued. I 

*%}\u Lord V !” groaned the reporter, '‘'there isn’t I 

A cow this side of Brookljn. We’re lost !” r 

When luuir the corner they both fell over an iron 5 

tilijecf tliat rose from the sidewalk close to the gutter. f 

Clinging to it desperately, they awaited their fate. | 

*'If I only had a cowl” moaned the reporter — "or I 

another nip from that decanter, Generali” 

Ah as I iu* pursuers observed where their victims 
.uid found refugt^ they suddenly fell back and re- 
Ireatei] to a considerable diitance. 

'“They are waiting for reinforcements in order to 
attack us,” said General Ludlow. 

But the reporter emitted a ringing laugh, and 
hurled Ids liai triumphantly into the air. 

”(iuess again,” he shouted, and leaned heavily upon 
the iron object. "Your old fancy guys or thugs, 
wliatever yon call Vin, are up to date. I>ear General, 
thifi is a pump we’ve stranded upon — same as a cow 
in Ki*w York (hie!) see? Thas’h why the ’nfuriated 
«inoke<l guys do!i’t attack us — see? Sacred an’raal, 
ttk! pumf) in N’ York, my dear General 

Bui further down in the ahadows of Twenty-eighth 
Street the maramlers were liolding a parloy- 

"Come on, Eeddy,” said one. "Let’s go frisk the 
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old ’ui3, He^S|be€n showin’ a sparkler as big as a ben 
egg all around Eighth Avenue for two weeks past.” 

‘‘‘Not on jour silhouette,” decided Reddy. “You 
see ’em ralljin’ round The Pump? They’re friends 
of Bill’s, Bill won’t stand for nothin’ of this kind in 
his district since he got that bid to Esopus.” 

This exhausts the facts concerning the Kali dia- 
mond. But it is deemed not inconsequent to close 
with the following brief (paid) Item that appeared two 
days later In a morning paper, 

“It is rumored that a niece of Gen. Marcellus B. 
Ludlow, of New York City, will appear on the stage 
next season. 

“Her diamonds are said to be extremely valuable 
and of much historic interest,” 
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THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 

“In THE tropics” (“Hop-along” Bibb, the bird 
fancier, was saying to me) seasons, months, fort- 
nights, week-ends, holidays, dog-days, Sundays, and 
yesterdays get so jumbled together in the shuffle that 
you never know when a year has gone by until you’re 
in the middle of the next one.” 

^^Hop-along” Bibb kept his bird store on lower 
Fourth Avenue, He was an ex-seaman and beach- 
comber who made regular voyages to southern ports 
and imported personally conducted invoices of talk- 
ing parrots and dialectic paroquets. He had a stiff 
knee, neck, and nerve. I had gone to him to buy 
a parrot to present, at Christmas, to my Aunt 
Joanna. 

^^This one,” said I, disregarding his homily on the 
subdivisions of time — ^^this one that seems all red, 
white, and blue — to what genus of beasts does he 
belong? He appeals at once to my patriotism and 
to my love of discord in colour schemes.” 

^That’s a cockatoo from Ecuador,” said Bibb, 
he has been taught to say is ^Merry Christmas.^ 
275 
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A seasonable bird. He’s only seven dollars ; and I’ll 
bet many a human has stuck you for more money by 
making the same speech to you.” 

And then Bibb laughed suddenly and loudly. 

^*That bird,” he explained, ‘^reminds me. He’s 
got his dates mixed. He ought to be saying ‘E 
pluribus unum/ to match his feathers, instead of try- 
ing to work the Santa Claus graft. It reminds me of 
the time me and Liverpool Sam got our ideas of things 
tangled up on the coast of Costa Rica on account of 
the weather and other phenomena to be met with 
in the tropics. 

«We were, as it were, stranded on that section of 
the Spanish main with no money to speak of and no 
friends that should be talked about either. We had 
stoked and second-cooked ourselves down there on a 
fruit steamer from New Orleans to try our luck, 
which was discharged, after we got there, for lack of 
evidence. There was no work suitable to our in- 
stincts ; so me and Liverpool began to subsist on the 
red rum of the country and such fruit as we could reap 
where we had not sown. It was an alluvial town, called 
Soledad, where there was no harbour or future or 
recourse. Between steamers the town slept and drank 
rum. It only woke up when there w,ere bananas 
to ship. It was like a man sleeping through dinner 
until the dessert. 

^When me and Liverpool got so low down that the 
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Aiiieriran cofiHul wouldn’t speak to us we knew we’d 

struck rcrck. 

‘"VW* Innirtl^’ci wil!i a. smiff-brown lady named CMca, 
who ki*|ii M ruiii-Ashop and a ladies’ and gents’ restaur- 
ant in 11 alrvii. called the calk de Zoa' Forty-seven In- 
roinsolalili- Sain is. When our credit played out there, 
Liver|Hicih wlnnie stomach overshadowed his sensations 
of mmksMc oldige, married Chica. This kept us in rice 
mild irifci plantiiin for a month; and then Chica 
pouiKlcii Liv4*rpool one morning sadly and earnestly 
for iiftci'ii minutes with a casserole handed down 
frrun hUiiw agt^, and we knew that w'c had out- 
wndconicii our liver. That night we signed an engage- 
ment with Ihm Jaime MeSpinosa, a hybrid banana 
fancier of the place, to work on his fruit preserves 
nine mih u on! of towji. We had to do it or be 
recliirvd Us gcui wafer and broken doses of feed and 
slumber* 

**Now, *^prukirig of Liverpool Sam, I don’t malign 
or iiieKrtilpale him to you any more than I would to 
luH Lice. Ilui in my opinion, when an Englishman 
grfg as 1cm ns lit* can he’s got: to dodge so that the dregs 
of other imf ions don’t drop ballast on him out of their 
kilioons. And if he’s a liverpool Englishman, why, 
fire'dnnip in ’^hat he’s got to look out for* lacing a 
iitttural American, that.’s my personal view. But 
LiverpcHi! and me Imd much in common. We were 
williotii ciccorous clothi^ or ways and means of 
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existence; and, as the saying goes, misery certainly 
does enjoy the society of accomplices. 

‘^Our job on old McSpinosa’s plantation was chop- 
ping down banana stalks and loading the bunches of 
fruit on the backs of horses. Then a native dressed 
up in an alligator hide belt, a machete, and a pair of 
AA sheeting pajamas, drives ’em over to the coast and 
piles ’em up on the beach. 

^^You ever been in a banana grove? It’s as solemn 
m a rathskeller at seven a. m. It’s like being lost be- 
hind the scenes at one of these mushroom musical 
shows. You can’t see the sky for the foliage above 
you; and the ground is knee deep in rotten leaves; 
and it’s so still that you can hear the stalks growing 
again after you chop ’em down. 

‘*At night me and Liverpool herded in a lot of grass 
huts on the edge of a lagoon, with the red, yellow, and 
black emploj^es of Don Jaime. There we lay fighting 
mosquitoes and listening to the monkeys squalling 
and the alligators grunting and splashing in the 
lagoon until daylight with only snatches of sleep be- 
tween times. 

soon lost all idea of what time of the year it 
was. It’s j ust about eighty degrees there in December 
and June and on Fridays and at midnight and election 
day and any other old time. Sometimes it rains more 
than at others, and that’s all the difference you notice. 
A man is liable to live along there without notiding 
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any fugiting of tempus nntil some day the undertaker 
calls in for him just when he’s beginning to think 
about cutting out the gang and saving up a little to 
invest in real estate. 

‘‘I don’t know how long we worked for Don Jaime ; 
but it was through two or three rainy spells, eight or 
ten hair cuts, and the life of three pairs of sail-cloth 
trousers. All the money we earned went for rum and 
tobacco ; but we ate, and that was something. 

•'‘All of a sudden one day me and Liverpool find the 
trade of committing surgical operations on banana 
stalks turning to aloes and quinine in our mouths. 
It’s a seizure that often comes upon w'hite men in 
Latin and geographical countries. We w^anted to be 
addressed again in language and see the smoke of a 
steamer and read the real estate transfers and gents’ 
outfitting ads in an old newspaper. Even Soledad 
seemed like a centre of civilization to us, so that 
evening we put our thumbs on our nose at Don 
Jaime’s fruit stand and shook his grass burrs off our 
feet. 

was only twelve miles to Soledad, but it took 
me and Liverpool two days to get there. It was 
banana grove nearly all the way ; and we got twisted 
time and again. It was like paging the palm room of 
a New York hotel for a man named Smith. 

‘‘When we saw the houses of Soledad between the 
trees all my disinclination toward this Liverpool Sam 
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rose up in me, I stood him while we were two white 
men against the banana brindles ; but now, when there 
were prospects of mj exchanging even cmss words with 
an American citizen, I put him back in his proper 
place. And he was a sight, too, with his rum-painted 
nose and his red whiskers and elephant feet with 
leather sandals strapped to them. I suppose I looked 
about the same. 

‘It looks to me,’ says I, ‘like Great Britain ought 
to be made to keep such gin-swilling, scurvy, unbecom- 
ing mud larks as you at home instead of sending ’em 
over here to degrade and taint foreign lands. We 
kicked you out of America once and we ought to put 
on rubber boots and do it again.’ 

“‘Oh, you go to ’ell,’ says Liverpool^ which was 
about all the repartee he ever had. 

“Well, Soledad, looked fine to me after Don Jaime’s 
plantation. Liverpool and me walked into it side by 
side, from force of habit, past the calabosa and the 
Hotel Grande, down across the plaza toward Chica’s 
hut, where we hoped that Liverpool, being a husband 
of hers, might work his luck for a meal. 

“As we passed the two-story little frame house 
occupied by the American Club, we noticed that the 
balcony had been decorated all around with wreaths 
of evergreens and flowers, and the flag was flying from 
the pole on the roof. Stanzey, the consul, and Ark- 
right, a gold-mine owner, were smoking on the balcony. 
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IV..rpi.H)! wiivod our (llrhj hands toward 
- r.Kil suciol'v suulcs; but they turned 
their ! ;; :n IIS and went on talking. And we had 

fdajri. iifire with tlio two of Vni up to the time 

^^hi*u I i pi mI iieUl all tlurieeu trumps for four 
haiuis ill .S' rr *“**,■. .sum. 1 1: was vSome holiday, we knew; 
!>iit ivf ch=hi'l Iviunv Uie day nor the year. 

^*A Im,:'* hir I IiiT along we saw a reverend man 
iia!!i«‘d It ‘:,l:-rgn:d, who had come to Soledad to build 
11 efiurr:;, .J. Hiding under a eocontml palm with his 
lit lie ajsiea coat and gretm innhrolla. 

^ H sin.yn lie, through Ids blue spectacles, 
it as l..iJ Iliis? Are you so far reduced?’ 

h V’ redue^ i!/ says I, di) very vulgar fractions.’ 
'*'!< is indeed nad,’ «ays I’endergast, ^to see my 
euunf r vin.'*n in such cJrcuinstancass.'’ 

hirf tif that out, old party,’ says Liverpool. 
M‘awn’t YOU hsil a inviulwr of the British upper classes 

wheti eon .line 

"‘hShu! u|>d I toll! Liverpool. ^You’re on foreign 
»nil tum\ ar llmf portion of it that’s not on yon.’ 

*‘h\nd on this <lny, ftm!’ goes on I’endergast, 
grievnu . Vnt this most glorious day of the year when 
ue 'Hluuiii] 11 11 eelehraliag the dawn of Christian 
eiviii/a! ie'fi and the (.iaw'nfall of the wicked.’ 

did iioiice I)unting and bouquets decorating 
fht' town, rrviTimdd .sny.s L ‘but: I didn’t know what 
it mm fiir. We’ve Ikhiu so long out of touch with 
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calendars that we didn’t know whether it was summer 
time or Saturday afternoon. 

‘Here is two dollars,’ says Pendergast digging up 
two Chili silver wheels and handing ’em to me. ‘Go, 
my men, and observe the rest of the day in a befitting 
manner.’ 

“Me and Liverpool thanked him kindly, and walked 
away. 

“ ‘Shall we eat?’ I asks. 

“‘Oh, ’elll’ says Liverpool. ‘What’s money for?’ 

“‘Very well, then,’ I says, ‘since you insist upon it, 
we’ll drink.’ 

“So we pull up in a rum shop and get a quart of it 
and go down on the beach under a cocoanut tree and 
celebrate. 

“Not having eaten anything but oranges in two 
days, the rum has immediate effect; and once more I 
conjure up great repugnance toward the British 
nation. 

“‘Stand up here,’ I says to Liverpool, ‘you scum 
of a despot limited monarchy, and have another dose 
of Bunker Hill. That good man, Mr. Pendergast,’ 
says I, ‘said we were to observe the day in a befitting 
manner, and I’m not going to see his pioney mis-^ 
applied.’ 

“ ‘Oh, you go to ’ell !’ says Liverpool, and I started 
in with a fine left-hander on his right eye. 

“Liverpool had been a fighter once, but dissipation 
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and bad company had taken the nerve out of him* 
In ten minutes I had iiim lying on the sand waving" 
the white flag. 

"^Get up,’ says I, kicking him in the ribs, ‘^and com^ 
along with me.’ 

^‘Liverpool got up and followed behind me because 
it was his habit, wiping the red off his face and nose- 
I led him to Reverend Pendergast’s shack and called 
him out. 

‘‘‘Look at this, sir,’ says I — ‘look at this thing 
that was once a proud Britisher. You gave us two 
dollars and told us to celebrate the da 3 u The star-“ 
spangled banner still waves. Hurrah for the stars 
and eagles 1’ 

“ ‘Dear me,’ says Pendergast, holding up his hands. 
‘Fighting on this day of all days ! On Christmas 
day, when peace on ’ 

“ ‘Christmas, hell !’ says 1. ‘I thought it was the 
Fourth of July.’” 

“Merry Christmas !” said the red, wliite, and blue 
cockatoo. 

“Take him for six dollars,” said Hop-along Bibba 
^He’s got his dUffes and colours mixed.” 
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